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Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first 
time? You thought that you would never 
learn and then—all of a sudden you knew 
how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch 
if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is 
no exception to the rule, if you know how. 
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You have often heard of others who have doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. Was ita pull? ||4 
Don’t you think it. When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he 
does, there is no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and 
knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 
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CHAPTER I. that was in his mind, At a glance it 

HONITON HAS HIS WAY. was a hard and unsympathetic face, 

though a keen observer might have 

HEN the Bedoum left Alex- found reason, in the eyes and the lines 


andria late upon an afternoon 
in April she had aboard at 
least one man who carried 
with him a load, not merely of respon- 
sibility, but of perplexity. A tempera- 
ment is not altogether a blessing to a 
detective, and in this case it had led 
Peter Brown into a course of action 
which he now viewed with doubt, if not 
yet with absolute disapproval. 

He lay back upon a deck chair, his 
thin nervous hands clasped behind his 
grizzling head, watching the changes of 
expression upon the face of his pris- 
oner, who leaned upon the rail at a little 
distance, chattering easily with the wife 
of Charlie Conliffe. 

The lean, lined face of the detective 





betrayed nothing of the uncertainty 


of the mouth, for a different conclusion. 
The nose was large and lean, the nee 
bridge shining through the tightly 
drawn skin. The cheeks were hollow 
and leathery with deep ridges by the 
sides of the long, thin-lipped mouth 

He reclined upon his deck chair in 
the slack, abandoned attitude that is 
typical of tall men, and that is vaguely 
reminiscent of a collapsed scaffolding. 
He had exchanged the tight shoes with 
which he had come aboard tor a pair 
of ancient and beloved slippers which, 
with the well-worn and shapeless tweed 
suit that covered his lank body, com- 
pleted the air of dilapidation that his 
attitude suggested. 

Meantime his active and conscien- 
tious mind busied itself with the pris- 








1 


oner, and with his own folly. If he 
had only refrained from liking the man, 
if he had maintained the proper official 
attitude, and not permitted personality 
to interfere with duty—but that had 
always been his weakness. He could 
never regard his victims merely a 
cases, and, though this was to some ex- 
tent responsible for his moderate suc- 
cess in the force, it was also the cause 
of much inconvenience and discomfort 





to himself, 

He had felt vaguely in sympathy with 
this self-styled rank Honiton from the 
moment at which he arrested him in 
the hotel at Cairo; aye, even before 
that, for he had sat in a corner of the 
great lounging hall of the hotel for 
some time and watched his predestined 
prey, at first as the cat gloats over the 
mouse, but later with twinges of dis- 
comfort somewhere at the back of his 
mind —twinges which materialized 
gradually into a faint ache of pity. 

The man had a natural gift of 
friendliness. Peter Brown had _ ob- 
served him in conversation with various 
of his casual hotel acquaintances and 
had been quick to notice how faces lit 
up at his approach, how free and ani- 
mated was the talk in which he joined, 
how readily a ripple of laughter broke 
over the surface of the conversation. 

There was something immensely tak- 
ing about Honiton. It was not that he 
was a particularly good-looking man, 
for his features would not fit into any 
recognized of beauty, but he 
had kindly eyes, set well apart, in a 
and a 
mouth ever ready to twist into a good- 
humored smile. His hair and complex- 
ion were ruddy, and he was stocky 
rather than tall, deep-chested and mus- 
cular-limbed, with well-kept hands, the 
backs of which were spotted with 


1 
scneme 


fresh, wholesome face, large 


strongly marked freckles. 

In evening dress, as the detective first 
saw him, one observed the man without 
being particularly conscious of 


the 
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clothes—that is, he looked a gentleman, 
as the word is generally understood. In- 


deed, Peter Brown apologized for in- 
truding upon him when he finally 


brought himself to the point of eff cting 
the arrest. This he did after awaiting 
a moment when Honiton was solitary 
and well out of hearing of all the other 
guests. He had no desire to make a 
scene, 

It was in a secluc 
hall. Honiton had bidden a 
i a party starting upon an ex- 
by night, and had 
wn upon a couch 
and an_ illustrated 


led corner of the 


cheery au 
revoir to 
cursion round Cairo 
thrown himself di 
with a cigarette 
wee kly. 

He listened in silence to the charge. 
His face gave no indication of aston- 
ishment or fear. The humorous mouth 
tightened up a little, and the wide-set, 
steady eyes looked through the detec- 
tive as though he had not been there. 

Peter Brown’s restless fingers exe- 
cuted a tattoo on the table by which he 
stood. It was at moments like this that 
he hated the occupation he followed. 

The distant look in Honiton’s eyes 
suggested all sorts of possibilities. He 
might be meditating a dash for free- 
dom—or suicide. never knew. 
Arrest took them in so many different 
ways, and this was certainly a man of 
some character and determination. 

The spell of silence was broken by 
Honiton. 


One 


He shook his head sharply as 
a swimmer shakes the water from his 
face after a dive, and, focusing his 
eyes upon Brown, smiled in the funny, 
one-sided way that brought people so 
readily into sympathy with him. 

“T suppose it’s the least bit of 


good suggesting that I’m not guilty?” 
7 


not 
g 
he said. 

The detective shook his 
and pursed his lips. 

“I’m afraid not. I have my orders 
and my warrant, you see, and T am in 
no way a free agent. My personal 
views don’t come into the thing.” 


ha- low! 
head SIOW 

















On His 


Honiton looked at him keenly, but 
with a smile of amusement. 

“T see,” he said. “If you had only 
your own views to consider you would 
take my word for it and let me go.” 

“Well, I—I wouldn't 
say that.” The detective was noticeably 
embarrassed. “I only wanted you to 
understand that, as things are, I am 
merely the agent. There is no personal 
feeling in the matter at all. Every man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty,” 
he added sententiously. 

“That is the theory, certainly, 
agreed Honiton. ga! you propose to 
carry it into practice it will make our 
enforced association very much more 
pleasant. However, let’s get down to 
hard facts. What’s the next move?” 

“IT am instructed to request you 
accompany me to Boston.” 

“And, like an invitation from the 
White House, the request is tantamount 
to a command, eh?” 

“Well—er—yes, I suppose one might 
say * said Peter Brown, fingering 
his long chin. “But it shall be made 
as little disagreeable for you as pos- 
I’ve arranged to go by boat—a 
tramp boat—all the way to avoid un- 
necessary changings.” 

“And to avoid unnecessary chances 
of escape. Oh, I don’t blame you—not 
a bit. It’s all in the day’s work fot 
you. When do we sail?” 

“To-morrow. We start for Alex 
andria to-night, and the Bedouin sails 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“The Bedouin!” Honiton sprang to 
his feet. For the first time in the inter- 
view he betrayed emotion. “The 
Bedouin! I won't sail in her!” 

He gave a desperate glance around 
like a trapped animal mad for freedom, 
then, as he noticed the furtive look that 
Peter Brown cast toward the hotel en- 
trance, he shrugged his shoulders and 
threw himself back upon the couch. 

“Of course you wouldn’t come here 
alone,” he said with no sign of his re- 





go so far as te 


’ 
so, 


sible, 
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cent excitement. ‘I should have kaown 
that. But about the Bedouin—isn’t 
there any other boat that would do as 
well? There are people sailing by her 
whom I know.” 

“T’'m afraid not. You see I am caus 
ing enough delay already by sailing al! 
the way, and J] dare not wait for an 
other boat. Asa matter of fact I have 
already booked our passages.” 

“Assuming my acceptance of you 
invitation !” 

“Precisely. I made sure of that.” 

In this Peter Brown made no idle 
boast. On the technical side of his 
profession he was a man of method, 
and his dispositions had been so made 
that there was little chance of his pris 
oner slipping through the net. It was 
only that temperament of his that be 
trayed him into indiscretions such 
the one to which he was about to fall « 
victim, 

Honiton picked up the card with 
which the detective had introduced him 
self and looked at it thoughtfully. 

“Then it must be the Bedouin?” he 
demanded looking up sharply. 

The detective nodded and 
the other’s eye. 

Honiton whistled raspingly throug] 
the edge of the card. 

“Look here, Mr. Brown,” he said 
after a long pause, “you look a decent 
sort. Will you let me put a proposition 
to your 

“Of course I'll listen to anything you 
want to say, but—but I’m afraid it can’t 
do any good.” 

He was aching to bring the painful 
conversation to a close. Perhaps it hurt 
him through his imagination more than 
it hurt the object of his sympathy. He 
was certainly the more perturbed of 
the two. 

Honiton leaned forward and laid his 
hand upon the detective’s knee. “Of 
course you’re used to this kind of job, 
and it’s nothing to you.” 

He watched the other’s face intently 


avoided 
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as he spoke and guessed the detective’s 
feelings more correctly than his words 
implied, “Try to picture what it means 
to me,” he went on speaking quietly— 
conversationally—without attempt at 
effect, unless his very quietude was de- 
liberately theatrical—“to live among 
people for days as an outcast—to catch 
the glances of curiosity as they are 
thrown at me! You say that every man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty, but 
that won't hold good aboard ship. I 
shall see my conviction in every look 
and read my sentence in every back that 
is turned on me. I don’t fancy it, 
3rown.” 

“Unfortunately it can’t be helped, but 
you can be sure that I'll do all I can 
to make it easy for you.” 

“T suppose we share a cabin?” 

“Yes. I have arranged that.” 

“Then here is my proposition.” 

Honiton again laid his hand on the 
detective’s knee as he spoke, and his at- 
titude and the tone of his voice were 
those of a man preferring a request 
which was a matter of life or death to 
him. 

“Let me travel as an ordinary tour- 
ist,” he said, his wide eyes intent upon 
the other’s face. “It can make no dif- 
ference to you. I give you my word of 
honor—if you take any stock in that— 
that I shall make no attempt to escape 
or to interfere in any way with your 
plans. You would not refuse a drink 
to a dying man, Brown—don’t refuse 
me this!” 

The fingers dug into the detective’s 
knee until they hurt, but not so much 
as the man’s words pained Peter 
Brown’s sensitive heart. His imagina- 
tion was stirred so that he pictured 
every side-long look that would be cast 
upon his prisoner, every muttered com- 
ment, every turned shoulder. He saw 
his victim’s last days of freedom turned 
into a tortured captivity—needlessly, 
surely needlessly. But, with brows 
drawn down and a face more inflexible 


because of the vacillation of the brain 
behind, he shook his head slowly. 

“You won't?” 

It was like the last despairing cry of 
a drowning man. 

“IT must do my duty.” 

“T have friends going home on the 
Bedouin—people who have known me 
1 liked me. I'd you 


here and sooner 
ne to your wrist and 


would handcuff 
drag me through the streets of Cairo 
than take me among these people 
openly under arrest.” 

Peter Brown rose from his seat. He 
could not bear the appeal of that hand 
upon his knee. He stood with his slop- 
ing shoulders bowed, his back turned to 
the suppliant, rubbing his leathery 
cheek with a nervous hand. 

“Don’t be a brute, Brown.’ 

Honiton also rose and slipped his 
hand through the detective’s arm. 
“You needn’t arrest me now. Travel 
with me to Boston, and take me in 
charge when we arrive. That will get 
over your difficulty.” 

Brown looked at Honiton thought- 
fully, and his face broke into a smile 
for the first time. 

“Tt’s a thin fiction,” he said shaking 
his head deprecatingly. ‘But it’s just 
enough to turn the scale. I don’t want 
to cause you any needless suffering.” 

“Then you'll do it?” A flame lit in 
Honiton’s eyes, and he crushed the de- 
tective’s bony arm between his fingers. 

“T’m a fool—but I will.” Brown 
blurted acquiescence with 
vehemence and then turned away to 
avoid the thanks that Honiton’s grati- 
tude prompted. 

Now the detective lounged upon the 
deck of the Bedouin ruminating upon 
his folly. Barely two hours had passed 
at sea, and already complications were 


out his 


looming ahead. 

he lady in the gray cashmere—he 
liked the look of her. A melancholy 
face, but one that a man could trust. 
“Mrs. Conliffe’” he had heard Honiton 





On His 


address her, and there was a husband 
somewhere aboard, for Honiton had re- 
ferred to him. 

A nice thing he—Peter Brown—had 
done to bring this man among such 
people under false pretences! And 
there were others—people who had 
probably never been in even a_ police 
court in their lives—decent, respectable 
citizens rubbing shoulders on equal 
terms with Honiton. 

He glanced furtively at the pretty 
figure of a young girl reading in a deck 
ome distance away. She could 
more than twenty—twenty-one 
at the outside. Her mother had just 
left her—a retined lady of middle age, 
her hair just tinged with gray. Honi- 
ton would associate with these people, 
and would probably be the most popu- 
lar man aboard the ship. 

Yes, he was worse than a fool! 

As he came to this conclusion Honi- 
ton raised his cap to his companion by 
the rail, lounged across the deck, and 
sat down beside him. 

“Well, old friend, 
after all, eh?” 

He rubbed his hand caressingly along 
Peter Brown’s long, lean thigh and 
looked at him with a winning smile in 
which gratitude was expressed more 
plainly than any words could have 
made it. 

“You're not displeased with the bar- 
gain you made?” 

The face that looked into that of the 
detective was as open and candid as a 
child’s. Peter Brown looked at it 
steadily for a moment—and _ suc- 
cumbed. 

“Not a bit,” he said. 


chair 
not be 


this is not so bad 


CHAPTER II. 


MRS. CONLIFFE SPECULATES. 


HE detective was not the only per- 

son aboard the ship who indulged 

in speculation as the low land slowly 
faded into the horizon. 
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Joan Conliffe, during and after her 
talk on deck with Honiton, had much 
for wonder. She was unaware 
presence aboard until the mo- 
when he came and stood at her 


cause 
of 
ment 


his 


side by the rail. She turned sharply to 
see who had joined her, and astonish- 


ment was plain upon her face at the 
-ecoenition. 

“You, Mr. Honiton,” she exclaimed, 
taking the freckled hand that was held 
out to her. 

“You are surprised? I hope not un- 
pleasantly °” said Honiton. 

The searching look that accompanied 
the words suggested that the answer 
meant much to him. “I am pleased to 
know that I—we are to have your com- 
pany home,” replied Mrs. Conliffe with 
slight hesitation, “But I am surprised, 
naturally enough, as you must admit, 
for it is not twenty-four hours since 
you were envying my luck and bemoan- 
ing your fate in having to stop in Cairo 
during the hot season. Why this sud- 
den change of plan?” 

“Woman has not the sole prerogative 
of changing her mind,” said Honiton 
easily. He showed no sign of embar- 
rassment. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, how- 
he continued, “I had two 
good reasons for altering my plans. 
First, the unexpected rapid winding up 
of a business affair, and, second, a 
chance meeting with a dear old friend, 
to whom, by the way, I must introduce 
you, for he is traveling home with me.” 

“Well, whatever the cause of your 
change of plan, I am sure you will be 
a very welcome addition to the pas- 
senger list, Mr. Honiton. Have you 
met my husband yet?” As she asked 
the question Mrs. Conliffe looked away 
toward the receding land, avoiding 
Honiton’s eye. 

“No, I haven’t run across him. 
must be down below.” 

“Probably in the bar,” said Mrs. Con- 
liffe. 

She smiled as she spoke, but there 


ever,” very 


He 
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was a suggestion of distaste—almost of 
contempt—in her utterance of the 
words. Honiton did not fail to ob- 
serve it. 

“Very likely,” he 
lessly. “I must rout him out by and 
by,” and with that he switched the talk 
to Cairo and the journey down to Alex- 
lie Conliffe for the mo- 


answered care- 


andria, and Chat 
ment faded into the background. 

Joan Conliffe, though she showed a 
reasonable interest in the conversation, 
was busy at the back of her mind guess- 
ing at the real cause of Honiton’s pres- 
ence on the ship. That it was as he 
had said she could not believe. Only a 
day before he had been so emphatic as 
to the impossibility of a trip home. 
Then had come that unpleasant inci- 
dent with Charlie. Could it be that 
that had to do with this sudden change 
of plan. 

Left to herself she reviewed the cir- 
cumstances at length. Leaning with 
her arms upon the rail she gazed with 
absent-sighted eyes over the sea. 

Peter Brown, lying back in his deck 
chair nearby, looked at her with inter- 
est—an interest inspired partly by the 
fact that Honiton was acquainted with 
her, but largely by reason of his man- 
hood ye ee 

He admired the serene, somewhat 
full face with its melancholy eyes, and 
the fine profile, as the head turned to 
throw back the wisp of dark hair that 
the wind ever and again displaced. The 
faint droop at the corners of the mouth 
shade to the melan- 
choly suggested by the wide-set, wide- 
eyes. The sea breeze had stung 
additional color into the cheeks, bring- 
ing into the face a girlishness no longer 
its own. 

He admired her figure, too. Joan 
Conliffe was of medium height, wide- 
shouldered, with a long, full slope to 
the breast. She was wide-hipped and 
firmly built, with neatly, but sensibly, 
shod feet, and strong, sensible ankles 


added a deeper 


open 


showing beneath her smart cashmere 
skirt—a mature woman, handsome yet 
homely, who looked as though she 
should be the mother of fine children. 

A little frown knit her brows as she 
puzzled over Honiton’s presence aboard 
the ship. 

lH¥e had been very kind to her in 
Cairo in the easy friendly way he had 
with everybody. On more than one oc- 
casion he had taken her through the 
bazaars, relieving the boredom of days 
spent alone in the hotel. He knew the 
ways of the city well and had saved 
her from the extortions of dealers 
while permitting her the thrill of bar- 
gaining. But he had never attempted 
to cross the vague line that separates 
casual friendship from intimacy. 

Her thoughts wandered again to the 
previous afternoon when he had so 
clearly stated his intention of remain- 
ing in Cairo. He had taken her for a 
drive to Ghizeh. 

“Tt may be the last look you will ever 
cast at the pyramids, but surely you 
wouldn’t leave Egypt without bidding 
the Sphinx good-by,” was the excuse he 
offered for the excursion. 

As they drove out through the eight- 
mile tunnel of lebbek trees—silent, 
supercilious pack camels stringing out 
on the right, strangely incongruous 
electric trolleys clanging past noisily, 
close to the enormous boles of the trees 
on the left—Honiton committed 
self to a prolonged stay in Egypt. 

“T wish I had vour luck, Mrs. 
liffe,”” he said. 

“My luck!” She laughed, 
laugh had a touch of bitterness in it, 
for she f ze at first his ref- 


failed to reali 
erence to her journey home. Then, a 


nim- 
Con- 


and h 


his meaning dawned upon her, she con- 
tinued : 

“You are tired of Cairy Then why 
not pack up and go home as we are 
doing? The season is nearly over and 
it will soon be too hot to breathe.” 

“T know it—worse luck—but there is 











go going home for me,” replied Honi- 
ton with his humorous mouth twisting 
into a rueful smile. “Heaven knows 
when I shall see America—Boston— 
New York—again.” 

“You are not proscribed to the coun- 
try, surely a 

“Not exactly,” he answered in the 
light tone in which the question had 
“In fact, there are many 
delighted to see 


1 


been asked. 
who would be 


“Then why don’t you go?’ 

oniton was silent. His red-brown 
fingers tapped lightly upon his knee. 
Mrs. Conliffe looked round at him and 
saw in his face a bitterness that was a 
surprise to her. She had never seen 
her companion other than careless and 
jolly, and she felt that she had been 
indiscreet. 

“I’m sorry,” she said with some em- 
barrassment. “I’m afraid I have been 
impertinent.” 

“My dear Mrs. Conliffe—what non- 
sense!” exclaimed Honiton turning to 
her with his usual companionable smile. 
“Why on earth should you not ask my 
reason for staying on? there 
was something criminal behind it, why 
shouldn't I tell you?” 

“I thought you seemed annoyed at 
my question?” 

“Not at all. 
how far I would be justified in confid- 


Unless 


I was only wondering 





ing some one else’s private business to 
you. I should have to do that to ex- 
plain how essential it is that I stop on 
in Cairc 

Then you mustn’t explain,” said 
Mrs. Conliffe. 

‘At least I can tell you this—I am 
fixed up for a long stay in Egypt, un- 


less I am forced to move farther East. 
You see I did not come here, like you, 
for pleasure. I am really a kind of— 
a kind of commercial traveler.” 
Honiton smiled as he described him- 
self thus, as if some incongruity in the 
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description appealed to his sense of 
humor. 

“And so—I envy you your luck,” he 
went on. “You are going back to spring 
in New England—Japanese quince and 
lilac in‘the shrubberies, and late tulips 
in the gardens—while I swelter here on 
the baked sand of the desert.” 

Mrs.  Conliffe laughed _ lightly. 
“Surely you exaggerate,” she said. 
“There is plenty of comfort and very 
little baked sand in a Cairo hotel.” 

“Admitting that my words are to 
some extent figurative, the prospect is 





bad enough—especially as you are go- 
ing off to leave me alone to it.” 

“My departure can’t make much dif- 
ference to you, though it is nice of you 
to suggest it,” replied Mrs. Conliffe. 
“You make friends so easily. I have 
noticed that during the weeks that we 
have been here. You are very fortu- 
nate because you need never be lonely, 
and loneliness is not a matter of geog- 
raphy. One can be as lonely in Boston 
as in Cairo.” 

There was an intensity of personal 
experience in the words that lifted 
them from the commonplace. Honiton 
was thoughtfully silent. Charlie Con- 
liffe’s hobbies, while they endeared him 
to many, were not of a nature to make 
him companionable to his wife. 

The touch of melancholy that had in- 
sinuated itself into the conversation wa 
soon dissipated by Honiton. He could 
be the happiest companion possible, and 
he made it Joan 
Conliffe to a laughing interest in all that 
was to be seen. 

They had tea together in the 
by the race course and lingered so long 
over it that it was nearly time to dress 


his business to rouse 


hote l 


for dinner before they returned to 
Cairo. 
Peter Brown, idly watching Mrs. 


Conliffe as she leaned gracefully upon 
the ship’s rail, saw her level brows 
draw together in a frown, and her 


whole expressive face change from pla- 
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cidity to gloem. 
as to the cause of the 


He wondered vaguely 
change, but at 


this time he had no data with which 
to speculate. He did not know Charlie 


Conliffe, 


for instance 


ER II] 


PEN 


CHAP] 
CHARLIE—A PORTRAIT 


Conliffe reviewed in her 


mind the ‘scene that had taken 
place upon her return from the inno- 
piace ip mn er return re 1 tne inn 
cent excursion with Honiton, her lor ng 
4] 


: pe } 
ingers tightenesc ut al 
ger Lig ! | 


eyes hardened. There wer 


it was very difficult to bear Ch a 
She had seen him on the broad steps 


of the hotel wai ing before the « 
drew up, and his eyes were to her a 
sufficient indicatior is condition 


‘arriage 


Long ge nee. had taught her to 
identify every stage on the road from 


comparatis e 8 ybriety to gross inebria- 


tion 

Charlie had nomenclature of his 
own which expressed the varying ef- 
fects of alcohol wi fine degree 
of accuracy 

‘Oh no, old man,” he would protest 
in hurt tones when asked about a pre- 
vious night’s orgy. “TI wasn’t what 
you'd call ewed T might have been 
lit, but stewed no.” 

His protests usually did him less than 
justice, for there were few days upon 
which he was not “lit” before noon. 
One may say, making use of his own 


classification, leaves little to be 


lesired in the way of detailed accuracy, 

that before lunch he was ‘well lit,” in 

the course of the afternoon he grew 

to be more or less “stewed,” by the 
' 


and 


“soused,” 
potations left him bed 
world The finer 

1 4 
somewhere bétween these 
may be disregarded 
present purpose 


dinner hour he was well 
the evening’s 
time dead to the 
stages, lying 
main landmarks, 
for the 


His wife had learned to read in his 
eyes to what notch on the scale he had 
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attained. They were pale, washed-out, 


blue-gray eyes with bushy iron-gray 
brows above them, set in a face that 
the sun had tanned to a dull brown. 
His hair and cropped mustache were 
almost white, though in vears he could 
not have been over forty His face 
was rather long and large-featured, and 


intrasts—-the tanned 
and faded eyes—gave 
g appearance. 

; mndness fer al- 
cohol in any form Charlie Conliffe was 
fairly popular among casual aequaint- 
ances. He credited with carrying 
his drink well, hich only signifies that 
he generally sufficient shrewd- 
ness to reasonable 
amount of restraint in public. Men tol- 


the strans 
skin, white 
him 


ve color ¢ 
hai I 
a very teil 


¢ . ° 
ino h f 
ing his I 


Was 


retained 


Lalawe with a 


erated him because he played a good 
vame of bridge or poker. and ‘ 
game of bridge or poker, and was an 


Women liked 
generous, jocular, and dis- 
and excused a cer- 
oarseness in his talk 


excellent lose: him be- 
cause he was 
tit 


iwuished-looking, 


tain tendency to 


because of his notorious fondness for 
liquor. His weakness, in fact, aroused 
sympathy rather than disgust in those 
who did not see too much of him. 
His wife was not one of these. She 
aw little enough of him during the 
day—for he leit her entirely to her own 
resources—but she had the full benefit 
of his evil side just before he retired 


night. 
public 
action, particularly at a 


The effort of appearing 
eae 

ht its 

time 


own re- 
when 


amiable in 


drink had dulled his better side and 
stimulated the other. Charlie compen- 
sated himself for the restraint that had 
been imposed upon him in public by 


abandoning all trace of it when alone 
with his wife. 

As the carriage drew up at the hotel, 
a glance at her husband’s eyes told Joan 
Conliffe that he was considerably in 
advance of time. He had attained an 
hour before dinner to a stage that was 
not usually reached until an hour or 


two after. She observed, also, by the 



























jook on his face that he was excessively 
annoyed and guessed that he had hap- 
pened to notice her absence. She held 
her breath as one does before a plunge 
into ice-cold water. 

Honiton, unconscious that anything 
unusual was in the air, stepped out 






quickly to assist his companion to 
alight. - 

“Hello, Conliffe,” he said cheerily. 
“Beginning to think your wife wa 
lost?” 


He turned to give his hand to Mrs. 
Conliffe and not notice that his 
greeting was received in stony silence. 

“Where have you been?” 

Joan Conliffe would have ignored the 
harsh-spoken question and hurried up 
the steps into the hotel, but her hus- 
band was prepared for the move and 
planted himself right in her way. 

“Where have you been?” he de- 
manded again, adding emphasis by the 
addition of a curse. 

“Look here, Conliffe, do be careful!” 

Honiton seemed genuinely embar- 
rassed at the word. 

“It’s all right, old man, you keep out 
of it,” said Charlie, and he pushed the 
other aside with his hand. “You're all 


- 
did 


right. You’re a good sport. I don’t 
blame you a bit. You found some- 
thing, and you got off with it. That’s 


all right. I don’t blame you. Anybody 
would do the same if he got the chance. 
I’m not concerned with you.” 

He evidently thought that having ex- 
the ethics of the 
hem—Honiton would vanish and 
leave him to have it out with his wife, 
but Honiton insisted upon an attempt 
t an explanation. 

“You're quite wrong, Conliffe,” he 
said, “if you think there is anything 
underhand about this little outing. Mrs. 
Conliffe seemed lonely, and I have 
taken her for a drive. You're abso- 
lutely making something out of noth- 
ing.” 

“That’s all right, old boy. 


plained case—as he 


cA + 
aw t 


I under- 
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stand. Of course you’re bound to say 
that, and I admire you for it. I said 
you were a good sport. I don’t blame 





you a bit. You just run along and 
leave this to me.” 

He slapped Honiton’s shoulder 
jovially and grinned at him. He had 
brilliant white teeth which got the 
maximum of effect from his brown 
skin, and made him look even more 
striking than usual when he smiled. 
The glazed look in his pale eyes was 
almost the only physical sign of the 


state that he was in. 
Joan Conliffe made an attempt to 
carry the position off lightly. 


“Don’t be silly, Charlie,” she said 
with an attempt at a careless smile. 
“Let me pass like a good boy. I must 


dress quickly, or I shall be late for 
dinner.” - 

“Where have you been? 
I want to know, and 
know.” 

There is no obstinacy like alcoholic 
obstinacy, and the lines of Charlie Con- 
liffe’s face expressed it in the highest 
degree. It was obvious that he cared 
nothing if he made a scene in front of 
the hotel. 

Honiton chose what was probably the 
only feasible means of turning him 
from his purpose. 

“Look here, Conliffe,” he broke in 
genially, “while you are wasting time 
arguing about nothing on earth, I’ve 
got a thirst on me that would soak up 
a Nile flood. Come along and help me 
quench it—there’s a 4 

He took Conliffe’s arm as he 
and gently drew him toward the hotel 
entrance. 

“T said I wanted to know what she’s 
been up to, and I’m going to know,” 
said Charlie, but with less determina- 
tion than before. 

“You can settle that any old time, 
but I must have a drink now,” replied 
the tempter. 

Charlie Conliffe looked at his wife 


That’s what 
I’m goin’ to 


good relniow. 


spoke 
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hesitatingly, but the invitation proved 
too strong. 

With something of a bad grace he 
succumbed to the pressure upon his 
arm. “But don’t you think you're go 
ing to get out of it so easy,” he added 
turning back to the pale woman who 
stood waiting upon the step. “I’m— 
vell going to get at the bottom of this. 
[t’s all right, Honiton, I'm coming. I 
can handle a couple myself, you old 
rat.” 

Joan Conliffe watched the pair dis- 
appear into the hotel before she moved, 
and then she followed slowly. 

That was the last that saw of 
Honiton until his unexpected appear- 
ance on board the ship. As for Charlie 
he had drowned his unwarranted sus- 
picion in Scotch, and so far it had not 
come to the surface again. 

Leaning upon the ship’s rail and re- 
calling these circumstances Joan Con- 
liffe could hardly help contrasting the 
two men, and the comparison was not 
husband. She won- 
dered how she had ever come to marry 
him. Dut ten years ago he had not been 
under the thumb of the distiller. 

It was difficult to recall 
her, 


deca le, 


she 


in favor of her 


the attrac- 
tion he had had for so much had 
he changed in a yet undoubt- 
edly she had been very fond of him. 
In those days he had not been wealthy, 
and they had lived quietly, economically 
-on the whole, meanly. Then the 
small shoe factory had developed into 
a large one, more by luck than by any 
commercial the part of 
Charlie, and money had rolled in ever 
since. There was no need for Charlie 
to work, and he took full advantage of 
the privilege. There was a capable 
manager in the factory, and the concern 
flourished in spite of—perhaps because 
of—its owner’s lack of interest. 
Having now unlimited time at his 
disposal Charlie Conliffe took up seri- 
ous drinking as a hobby and gradually 
worked his way to a leading position 


sagacity on 
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among the fraternity. His wife became ” 
to him a mere relic of a misspent past, 
and as such he disapproved of her. She 
saw this disapproval in every glance 
of his pale eyes and met it with a grow. 
ing disgust of her own. Had she been 
left to mere loneliness she could have 
borne with her lot cheerfully enough, 
but continual association with Charlie 
at his worst moments became loath- 
ome to her. 

She had welcomed the idea of a trip 
to Egypt, thinking that aboard ship 
Charlie would lead a and a 
righteous life, but one day out from 
New York disillusioned her. There is 
no place more conducive to thirst in the 
habitually thirsty than a ship at sea, 
The very atmosphere of idleness sug- 
eests an adjournment to the bar, and 
the only advantage of leaving that fe- 
sort is the pleasure felt in returning to 
it. So, far from reclaiming her hus- 
band, Mrs. Conliffe found that the trip 
to Egypt had given an impetus to his 
descent toward total degradation. 

Peter Brown saw her shake her head 
rapidly as if driving something un- 
pleasant from her mind. Could Honi- 
ton be the subject of her thoughts? 
Brown smiled at himself for attempting 
to deduce the lady’s thoughts when he 
had no data upon which to work. It 
was a notable weakness of his, and he 
was, fortunately for himself, conscious 
of it. In railway coaches, busses, sub- 
ways—wherever people were gathered 
under his observation it was his habit 
to build lazy histories of their past lives 
upon the most flimsy clews, but, in his 
professional work he had schooled him- 
self to deride his own deductions unless 
based upon some solid foundation. 

Upon what terms were this lady and 
his prisoner? Could it be upon her 
account that Honiton had been so eager 
to travel home as an ordinary passen- 
ger? 

He felt a strange fascination in look- 
ing upon Mrs. Conliffe. Her physical 


sober 












appearance had atracted him in the first 
instance, and later he found himself 
following the play of expression upon 
her face with a sympathetic interest 


that he himself could not have ex- 
plained. 

Having tired herself with her own 
meditations Joan Conliffe turned her 


back upon the sea and met Peter 
Brown's eyes. The superficial hard- 
ness of his face did not seem to affect 
her. She looked at him with the curi- 
osity and interest with which one natu- 
rally regards one’s fellow passengers 
upon a voyage of any length, then 
smiled pleasantly. 

“We have made a good start,”’ she 
said unselfconsciously. “Let us hope 
the weather will keep like this to the 
end.” 

“Yes, certainly, madam,” replied 
Peter Brown stammeringly. He was 
not accustomed to talking to women, 
except in the exercise of his profession, 
and he could not think of anything to 
add to his bare acquiescence with a 
view to sustaining the conversation. 

Joan Conliffe laughed lightly, and it 
pleased the detective to see her face 
free from the melancholy which he had 
already come to look upon as habitual. 

“You do not mind me speaking to 
you, I hope,” she said pleasantly. “As 
we are fellow passengers we are bound 
to become friends—unless we choose to 
be enemies. I am Mrs. Conliffe. You 
are sure to meet my husband very soon. 
You, I fancy, are Mr. Honiton’s friend. 
I saw him sit down by you some time 
ago, and he told me that he was travel- 
ing home with a dear old friend.” 

After a few more polite exchanges, 
in which the detective, owing to his em- 





barrassment, did not shine. Mrs. Con- 
liffe went below. 

“So he’s traveling home with a dear 
old friend!’ murmured Peter Brown 
with a half smile. “And the funny 


thing about it is that a man can’t help 


being his friend.” 


He shook his lean 
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head doubtfully, hoping in his heart 
that no harm would result from his 
weakness. 


Honor 


CHAPTER IV. 
ORATORY AND DIAMONDS. 

A’ dinner the passengers met together 

for the first time. There were two 
tables presided over by Captain Sped- 
ley and Mr. Goneram, 
Mr. Goneram was the first mate, newly 
promoted from second, and, being natu 
rally silent and reserved, he loathed thi 
new social duty that was thrust upon 
Garry, the chief steward, took 


respectiv ely 


him. 
pity upon him and gave him for sup 
porters the most innocuous from among 
the passengers, so far as certain 
monetary considerations permitted. 

Mr. Goneram found upon his right 
Mrs. Charlie Conliffe and uporr his left 
Mr. Peter Brown. This arrangement 
left Honiton and Conliffe facing one 
another across the table. 

Peter Brown glancing past Honiton 
saw the pretty girl whom he _ had 
noticed on deck. Already Honiton’s 
shoulder was turned to him, and a 
ripple of light laughter told that the 
two were on easy terms. 

Mr. Goneram, to whom duty was a 
fetish, tore from himself with obvious 
pain a remark about the weather. He 
hardly attempted to hide his relief 
when it was answered by Mrs. Conliffe 
in such a fashion that nothing further 
was required of him. His conscience 
at rest, he gave his whole attention to 
his soup. 

Beyond Charlie Conliffe were two 
elderly, weather-beaten Scotchmen— 
Murray and Scrym, masons and build- 
ers. They had spent their best years 
in manual labor, hewing sandstone in 
their native country. Murray’s enlarged 
thumb joint and the thickened and de- 
formed thumb nail of Scrym showed 
where in inexperienced days the maul 
had missed the chisel head. They had 


lived meanly and saved desperately 
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until they had enough “put by” to start 
in business for themselves in America. 
Neither had ever married, and now, 
well in the fafties, with the comfortable 
profits of speculative building behind 
them, they were out to see the world. 
Shrewd, kindly, and destitute of cul- 
ture, they were content to “gang their 
ain gait” if left to themselves. 

If life at Mr. Goneram’s table prom- 
ised to be somewhat slow—except for 
Honiton and the girl upon his left—the 
same cannot be said of the company 
gathered round Captain Spedley. Even 
at this first dinner of the voyage the 
chatter of many voices, sounding like 
an accompaniment to the sonorous 
booming of one in particular, drifted 
across to the ears of the tongue-tied 
mate. He envied his captain his gift 
of drawing people out, not guessing that 
there wete those at the neighboring 
table whom it would have been impos- 
sible to ke ep in. 

Sir Evan Pilth, for instance. His 
vas the sonorous booming that rose 
above the accompanying chatter, which 
he could well have dispensed with. He 
preferred at all times to hold the middle 
of the stage, but even his ponderous 
periods failed to silence the small talk 
of Mr. Steven Corris, or the inane, in- 
cessant chatter of Mrs. Cohun Balke, 
the wife of the wealthy merchant op- 
posite him. 

Sir Evan’s voice had been his for- 
tune. In no walk of life can one con- 
ceive of him earning even a decent liv- 
ing except at the English bar. His 
voice, and a peculiar knack of insinu- 
ating eloquence that was his by instinct, 
fascinated juries. They were his to 
command. Over a period of thirty 
years he was the most sought after of 
English barristers, yet outside of his 
profession he was mediocre, platitudi- 
nous, fatuous. 


Self-made in a sense he was. That 


is to say, his imposing appearance, com- 
pelling voice, and convincing manner 


made him. He made a hit, but it wait 


such a hit as is made by a three-legged 
fowl at a fair. If one can picture that 
abnormal rooster swelling out its crop 
with pride as it gazes upon the gaping 
crowd jostling around it in wonder, one 
may attain to a faint idea of the per- 
petual frame of mind of Sir Evan 
Pilth. 

Naturally he went into politics, and 
there his instinct for portentous plati- 
tudes had found even fuller scope than 
in the courts. The rank to which he 
attained earned him his knighthood, 
and he went into retirement convinced 
that only the arbitrary limitation of 
human life had prevented him from 
climbing to the pinnacle of the political 
edifice. 

He had the full, fresh, shaven face, 
prominent eyes, and fleshy nose that are 
typical of his profession. Hair of a 
dignified and silky white heightened 
the distinction of his appearance. He 
shared with Mr. Steven Corris the 
further distinction of evening dress, a 
garb which a sense of proportion, or a 
conception of the incongruous, or—as 
in the case of Murray and Scrym—a 
lack of the actual garments, prevented 
the other passengers from wearing, 
The Bedouin was not a liner, but a 
mere tramp with accommodation for 
twenty-four cabin passengers. 

Steven Corris, however, was the sort 
of man who would dress for a dinner 
of ham and eggs at a quick-lunch coun- 
ter, and who was convinced that a neg- 
lect of the rite would bring on an acute 
attack of indigestion. With him it was 
instinctive, with Sir Evan it was a con- 
scious act of worship. His god being 
himself, it was only fitting that he 
should attire the object of his rever- 
ence with all the splendor possible. 

As a co-worshiper at the shrine Lady 
Pilth had disrobed to an extent that 
witnessed to her devotion, but that was 
altogether out of keeping with the sim- 
ple fittings and fare of the saloon of 
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hair, and the opulence of her bosom 
was enhanced by the rope of pearls that 
ly on it as on a shelf. Thirty years 
spent in listening to her husband’s voice 
had resulted in the atrophy of her con- 
yersational powers, and people who 
yme in contact with her quickly real- 
ized that she was there to be looked at, 
not spoken to. 

It was Sir Evan’s custom wherever 
he appeared publicly to take command 
of the conversation at the start and con- 
vert it into a monologue. As a rule 
strangers were hypnotized into silence 
and a belief that the periods poured 
upon them contained the wit and wis- 
dom of a master mind. Sir Evan 
would express an opinion upon the 
weather, or the quality of the egg he 
had for breakfast, with the manner and 
diction of a philosopher enunciating his 
scheme of the universe, and, such is the 
power of suggestion, his word would 
generally be received with reverence. 

Captain Spedley was prepared to ac- 
cept his chief passenger at face value. 
Mr. Steven Corris was not. The pres- 
ent head of a poverty-stricken, but dis- 
tinguished, American family, he was 
singularly free from reverence for any- 
thing on earth except Colonial blood. 
Besides, he found it necessary to talk 
to fill in time. He spent his life filling 
in time, mostly in or about New York, 
but when his creditors became more 
than usually pressing he borrowed suf- 
ficient ready money and went upon an 
economical sea voyage. At sea he 
found the filling-in process even more 
difficult than at own 
voice became to him what the phono- 
graph is to others equally vacuous—a 
tefuge from complete boredom. 

Sir Evan’s other rival for the ear of 
the table, Mrs. Cohun Balke, 
convince herself, among others, of 
her importance in the world. Balke 
could afford to be silent. He had 
proved his importance to himself—and 


home, and his 


talked to 
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o.hers, to their sorrow—in the course 
of amassing the fortune that now pos- 
sessed him. Diamonds had made him, 
and the latter part of his business ca- 
reer had been beyond reproach. 

Sir Evan diseussed shipping with 
Captain Spedley, or rather he gave the 
captain a vast deal of information 
which would doubtless be of value to 
him in after days. He compared the 
kipper of a modern tramp with the 
merchant venturer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and argued that the former is the 
glorified descendant of the latter. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” Corris 
broke in irreverently, evoking from 
Lady Pilth a sidelong glance of horror. 
“Those old pirates had to sail their old 
tubs, whereas, what with engines and 
all sorts of comic instruments, a cap- 
tain nowadays is a kind of sea-going 
bus driver. I remember that when I 
was i 

“T’m sure our captain isn’t a bit like 
a bus driver,” Mrs. Cohun Balke pro- 
tested. “The uniform is quite differ- 
ent for one thing. Not that I am very 
familiar with buses, for me and my 
husband never ride in them. We have 
two cars for our town house, and two 
for our place in the country.” 

“And with regard to the world’s ton 
nage, to which I was leading up when 
I was interrupted, I venture to say 
without fear of contradiction, that 
it——” A feature of Sir Evan’s conver- 
sational manner was the skill with which 
he could pile clause upon clause, ramble 
off into apparent irrelevances, and yet 
never lose the thread of his sentence 
It was misfortune that he was 
placed at table on the Bedouin that 
there was none—with the exception of 
Lady Pilth, and hers was admiration 
rather than appreciation—to whom thi: 
verbal jugglery appealed. 

Captain Spedley glanced with envy at 
Mr. Goneram and wondered how he 
did it. His estimate of his mate’s char- 
acter required readjustment. He felt 
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an infinite pity for himself, as he looked 
down a vista of meals flavored with 
oratory in its most aggressive form. 
He knew that his digestion would suf- 
fer. He was essentially a merry little 
man, a leader in badinage and frivolous 
chatter, and, given the right passengers, 
could keep his table in a state of good 
humor and pleasantry throughout the 
voyage. In this enviroment his gift 
was as useless to him as a 
humor would be to an operatic tenor. 

Even amidst the confusion of mind, 
caused by his efforts to appear atten- 
tive to three talkers at once, he found 
time to notice the marked interest that 
Mr. Cohun Balke took in Lady Pilth. 
The silent merchant shared his interest 
in equal parts between his plate and Sir 
IXvan’s wife. Surely, thought the cap- 
tain, he could not be overcome by her 
opulent, if elderly, charms. It did not 
occur to him, being no expert in lapi- 
dary affairs that it was not the lady, 
but her jewels that fascinated Mr. 
Cohun Balke. He had a mania for 
stones. He loved to look at them, 
itched to handle them, coveted them al- 
Ultimately his craving overcame 
his habitual silence. 

“4 think me rude,” he 
said leaning across the table toward Sir 
[evan Pilth, whom the absolute need of 
the huinan frame for food had silenced 
for the moment. “Please do not think 
me rude if I speak of your wife’s 
jewels. I am an expert. I know the 
bad frém the good, and the good from 
the best, and these, sir, are the very 
bes If Balke says it, there it is.” 

ir Evan was astonished, taken 
aback. It was an even chance whether 
he crushed this man for his insolence, 
or smiled upon him with gratified van- 
ity. Both instincts were present in his 
mind, and the decision toward the latter 
depended upon realization of the fact 
that it would be unpleasant to have 
friction with a man whom one had to 
meet constantly at meals. 
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He bowed in dignified fashion, as one 
who had received a deserved compli- 
ment. Yes, the jewels that Lady Pilth 
was wearing were indeed fine, though, 
of course, she possessed finer, which 
possibly, even probably, the assembled 
passengers would have the gratification 
of seeing before the voyage upon which 
they were then embarked had reached 
its termination. 

Mr. Cohun Balke’s eyes sparkled like 
the diamonds he loved. 

“Perhaps some time when things are 
slow, you wouldn’t mind my taking a 
glance at them,” he said insinuatingly, 
“T should be delighted to value the 
lady’s jewels—without charge, of 
course,” he added crudely. 

Sir Evan’s answer was lengthy but 
noncommittal. 

Mr. Cohun Balke found it difficult to 
leave the subject. “At a rough guess 
I should put what the lady is wearing 
now at fifty thousand,” he said, his 
eyes glittering over Lady Pilth’s hair 
and bosom as he spoke. 

“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed Mr. 
Steven Corris. “What a waste! I 
could never see the sense of locking up 
money in jewels. It’s such handy stuff 
to have about.” 

“That is only a small fraction of th 
contents of Lady Pilth’s jewel case,” 
explained Sir Evan. “I have made it 
my practice, throughout our long and 
happy married life, to invest a fixed 
portion of the sums which I have been 
fortunate enough to accumulate in gifts 
of jewelry to mark the various stages 
and anniversaries in our joint career.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, that Lady 
Pilth’s jewel case would be better in 
the ship’s strong room until we get to 
Boston?” Captain Spedley asked un- 
comfortably. 

“The case in itself is, for all practical 
purposes, a portable safe,” replied Sir 
Evan. “Your offer, for which I thank 
you none the less because I think it 
unnecessary to avail myself of it, I 
























therefore decline, the more readily be- 
use Lady Pilth has a sentimental 
fancy to have her jewels always by 
her.” 

The comparative silence at the other 
table enabled Peter Brown and others 
to overhear a great part of this conver- 
sation. His attention was attracted by 
Mr. Steven Corris’ exclamation of 
“Fifty thousand!” His professional in- 
stinct was aroused, and he listened to 
the remainder of the conversation with 
interest. He marveled at the stupidity 
of owners of valuable property and 
sympathized with the unfortunates who 
have temptation needlessly put in their 
way. 





CHAPTER V. 
INTRODUCING MISS UPTON 
[\ addition to picking up the crumbs 

of conversation that fell from the 
captain’s table, Peter Brown could not 
help overhearing something of what 
was said by Honiton and the girl upon 
his left. What he learned did not 
please him. Had he known that his 
place at table and that of Honiton were 
fixed by the chief steward, Garry, in 
accordance with the desire of Honiton, 
reenforced by the monetary considera- 
tion already referred to, he would have 
been still less pleased. 

The thing that came upon him as a 
shock was the intimate footing upon 
which Honiton stood with the girl, 
whom he now knew as Miss Upton. 
Honiton called her Jocelyn, or Jo. To 
her and her mother he was Frank! 
After the first greetings were aver, and 
Peter Brown had been introduced as 
“an old friend with whom I am travel- 
ing home,” the detective discovered that 
Mrs. Upton and her daughter had been 
stopping at a neighboring hotel in Cairo, 
and that a casual acquaintance with 
Honiton had led rapidly to the intimate 
relations that were now obvious. 

Was it to be wondered at that Honi- 
ton should have become desperate at 
2E—ps 
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the idea of traveling under arrest in the 
company of those with whom he had 
been on such friendly terms? Peter 
Brown, at least, could not wonder, 
though he felt more and more the false- 
ness of his own position. It was borne 
in upon him with every fragment of 
light chatter that drifted to him from 
Honiton or Miss Upton. His specula- 
tive mind was already busy with the 
exact nature of the relation of these 
two, one to the other. 

Meanwhile Honiton seemed as care- 
free as a schoolboy on vacation. Mrs. 
Upton and her daughter were already 
at table when he took his seat by the 
girl’s side. She looked round, recog- 
nized him, and her face lit up with sur- 
prise and obvious pleasure. 

“Frank!” she exclaimed. “Mummy, 
look what has drifted in—Frank Honi- 
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ton!” 

Mrs Upton smiled pleasantly and 
shook hands. 

“You are a most deceitful man, 
Frank,” she said. “I suppose you 


meant to sail with us all along and told 
us it was impossible only for the sake 
of giving us a pleasant surprise.” 

“Then he is a conceitful man also,” 
declared her daughter. “How was he 
to know that the surprise would be 
pleasant.” 

“T just risked it.” 

Honiton accepted the suggested ex- 
planation of his presence without com- 
ment. Joan Conliffe, easily within 
hearing across thé table, smiled slightly. 
She had heard quite a different tale and 
wondered which, if either, was the true 
one. She looked at Honiton’s girl 
friend. with a new interest and recol- 
lected having seen her once or twice in 
Cairo. | 

Jocelyn Upton was a girl whom a 
man, at least, would not readily forget. 
She had luxuriant fair hair shading 
from light brown, where it was massed 
upon her head, to pale golden yellow 
on the temples.. Her eyes were gray, 
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her complexion perfect, and her fea- 
tures small, dainty, and impertinent. 
She was of medium height and still of 
a girlish slenderness. Her type will 
always be recognized as rare and 
precious. Withal the girl was no fool. 
Her intelligence was fresh and active 
and, having no problems of its own, 
was keen to sharpen itself upon what- 
ever bone of contention might arise. 

Peter Brown listened with sympa- 
thetic amusement, mingled with vague 
apprehension, to the frivolous talk that 
ensued. Had he known nothing of 
Honiton he would have enjoyed it 
whole-heartedly, but always at the back 
of his mind was the question—What 
right have I to allow this man to asso- 
ciate with decent people?” 

It made him very uncomfortable. He 
felt himself in the position of an ac- 
cessory after the fact and almost felt 
inclined to curse his own weakness in 
stepping aside from what was the plain 
path of duty. Almost—because, as he 
looked at the happy smiling face of 
Jocelyn Upton, he pictured her disgust 
and horror if she knew the truth. He 
could not bear to think of Honiton liv- 
ing throughout the voyage under her 
disdainful scrutiny. Either way he felt 
with conviction that Peter Brown 
would know no comfort of mind while 
the voyage lasted. 

He was roused from his inconclusive 
train of thought by the exclamation of 
Mr. Steven Corris, already recorded. 
The only diners at Mr. Goneram’s table 
who appeared oblivious to the conver- 
sation near by were Honiton and Miss 
Upton, who were fully occupied with 
each other. 

“Great Cesar!” remarked Charlie 
Conliffe, who had opened champagne 
to celebrate the commencement of the 
voyage—he had a gift for finding oc- 
casions of celebration. “Think of the 
old girl hanging fifty thousand dollars 
on her! Serve her right if she got the 
whole lot pinched! Like a diamond 
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tiara, or a couple o’ pearl necklaces, ~ 
Joan?” 

He was in a jovial mood was Charlie 
—just nicely lit. 

His wife smiled the automatic smile 
with which she had become accustomed 
to receive his sallies, but she did not 
trouble to reply. Charlie turned to the 
Scotchman on his right who had re- 
fused to share his bottle. Scrym had 
explained that his friend and himself 
could not get very far on champagne. 

“What d’you think, old sport?” he in- 
quired. “The old fool deserves to have 
the lot pinched, don’t she?” 

“Aye, maybe,” replied Scrym non- 
committally. “But it’s an awfu’ re- 
sponsibeelity. Ye micht get pinched 
yerself.” 

“Who said I wanted to pinch them?” 
demanded Charlie. “I was stating a 
general case.” 

“Aw richt. It’s nae matter,” said 
Scrym, as he turned to the whisky 
bottle that he was sharing with Mur- 
ray. 

Joan Conliffe caught the eye of the 
detective. She felt drawn—she knew 
not why—toward this man with the 
lean face of superficial hardness. 

“It does seem foolish to travel with 
such valuable jewelry, don’t you 
think?” she said. 

‘A safe-deposit box in New York is 
the right place for it,” replied Peter 
Brown. “But, on the other hand, one 
presumes that people take pleasure in 
their jewels, and there is little fun in 
keeping them locked up. I remember 
when I was a little boby——” 

Suddenly realizing that he had been 
led into talking, actually talking freely 
with this handsome and _ gracious 
woman, Peter Brown retired into his 
shell without warning. 

“Yes? Tell me,” said Joan Conliffe 
encouragingly. She looked at the de- 
tective with a friendly interest in her 
steady eyes. 

“IT was just thinking of my old 
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mother’s best tea serivce which no one 
would have dared to use, and the worry 
and trouble it was to her,” he replied 
shyly. “The only excuse for possess- 
ing precious things is the pleasure of 
using them. I think it may be the same 
with pearl necklaces—that it is better 
to risk their loss than to hide them 
under a bushel, And yet—it is a ter- 
rible temptation to the poor criminal.” 

“The poor criminal!” exclaimed 
Charlie Conliffe. “I like that! He de- 
serves all he gets—except when he gets 
off with the loot.” 

“You sympathize with the criminal 
then?” asked Mrs. Conliffe, looking at 
Peter Brown with surprise. 

“Perhaps not exactly sympathize,” he 
replied hesitatingly. “You see—well, 
there is some good in everybody, and 
some bad, too. Your criminal is just 


one of us who can’t resist temptation, 
and the easier it is made for him to go 
wrong the more likely it is that he will 
o }’° 
steal. 


“But you would hardly lay the blame 


of the theft on the owner of the stolen 
goods. That’s coming it a bit strong,” 
objected Charlie Conliffe, pouring the 
last of his bottle with a steady hand. 

His nerves grew steadier as the eve- 
ning progressed—but in the morning! 

“No, perhaps not,” agreed the detec- 
tive fingering his lean jaw. “It’s so 
very difficult——”’ 

The debate seemed upon the point of 
coming to an inconclusive end—dying 
of inanition—when Jocelyn Upton with 
all the fine confidence of youth entered 
the lists. 

“You shock me immeasurably, Mr. 
srown,” she said, speaking across the 
man who was under arrest. “One 
would almost think you had designs on 
the lady’s jewel case and were fishing 
for sympathy in advance—disarming 
criticism. The criminal has no excuse. 
He knows it is wrong to steal, and yet 
he does it. You might as well ask for 
sympathy for murderers because knives 
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and revolvers are cheap and easy to 
buy.” 

“IT have sympathized with murder- 
ers,” said Peter Brown unexpectedly 
“To a certain extent,” he added apolo- 
getically. 

“Then I have no sympathy with you. 
Have you, Frank?” 

She looked at Honiton with her gray 
eyes sparkling with the enthusiasm otf 
her point of view. Her lips, moist and 
slightly parted, exposed the glistening 
white of her small teeth. 

Honiton laughed lightly, as she 
placed her hand upon his arm. “Of 
course not,’ he answered. “But you 
mustn’t take Mr. Brown too seriously. 
You don’t know him as well as I do. 
He always tries to see both sides of a 
question, and I think sometimes 
argues against himself.” 

“Life is hort for that,” said 
Jocelyn, smiling and shaking her head 
at Peter Brown. “Right is right, and 
wrong is wrong, and you can’t get away 
from it, can you, Frank?” 

Again she appealed for confirmation, 
and again she obtained what she 
sought. 

Peter Brown, the brown 
eyes of Joan Conliffe, received a glance 
that seemed to him full of sympathy. 
He sighed gently and turned his atten- 
tion once more to his plate. The little 
spurt of talk died down as suddenly as 
it had arisen, Mr. Goneram, who had 
thought of quite a good thing to say, 
but had not found pluck to get it out, 
felt relieved, yet disappointed. Charlie 
Conliffe finished his bottle, excused 
himself, and retired to the smoking 
room to commence the serious business 
of the evening. Here he was joined 
shortly by the two Scotchmen. 

On deck, Peter Brown found himself 
talking once more with Mrs. Conliffe. 
He almost thought she had sought him 
out, but then he was prone to think 
extraordinary things. They were lean- 
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ing together on the rail, the detective 
sucking upon a dark curved pipe. 

“You are a very old friend of Mr. 
Honiton’s, I understand,” she said. 

“T have known him for some time 
personally and much longer by repute,” 
replied the detective. 

“He is so kindly and considerate. 
One feels one could trust him with any- 
thing. I saw quite a lot of him while 
we were in Cairo. Every one took to 
him.” 

“His is a very attractive personality, 
certainly,” agreed Brown. 

He had not counted on this sort of 
thing when he made his bargain. For 
once his imagination had failed him, or 
he would never have consented. How 
could he warn this lady, or any one, 
without breaking his contract—yet by 
his very silence, his acquiescence, he 
was recommending Honiton as a com- 
panion—a trustworthy friend. 

Later he sat upon the edge of his 
bunk looking leaner and longer than 
usual in his striped pajamas. His medi- 
tation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the subject of his thoughts. 

“Well, friend, and how goes it?” said 
Honiton cheerfully. “You don’t look 
happy.” 

“T’m not,” said the detective ear- 
nestly. “TI should never have made this 
bargain with you. I see it now so 
clearly.” 

“You’re not going back on your 
word, man?” asked Honiton, his face 
and eyes grown suddenly fearful. 
“You couldn’t—not now! What have 
I done to make you change your mind? 
I was honest with you. I told you I 
had friends sailing on the Bedouin. 
You can’t say you didn’t know!” 

It was true. Peter Brown felt it. 
It would be grossly unfair to withdraw 
his word. The circumstances had not 
changed. It was only his attitude 
toward them that was different. He 
had not seen the consequences, but that 
was not the fault of Honiton. 
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“No, I’m not going to take back my © 
word,” he said slowly. “But I should 
never have given it.” 

Honiton drew one long breath and 
was his cheerful self again. “I knew 
you were a sportsman,” he said, relief 
in every word he uttered. He pressed 
the detective’s hand affectionately. The 
two were silent. 

Later when the lights were out and 
Peter Brown lay sleepless and thought- 
ful in the lower berth—‘‘Say, Brown,” 
—Honiton’s voice came to him from 
above—‘what a haul Lady  Pilth’s 
jewels would be for somebody !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
KINDRED SYMPATHIES. 


HE three days from Alexandria to 
Malta—bear in mind that the 
Bedouin was a ten-knot tramp—served 
to shake the passengers into the little 
groups of kindred sympathies that are 
usually formed aboard ship. 

There was the smoking-room party, 
consisting of Scrym, Murray, and 
Charlie Conliffe, who kept the deck 
steward constantly on the run staying 
the pangs of their unquenchable thirst. 
Most of the men drifted in occasionally 
for cocktails before lunch or dinner, but 
these three made it their abiding place, 
only coming out for meals. Indeed, the 
time came when meals ceased alto- 
gether to attract Charlie Conliffe—but 
that comes later. 

The two Scotch builders undoubt- 
edly hastened his downfall. They 
would have repudiated angrily and in 
all good faith the notion that they were 
drunkards, but they were certainly 
large and constant consumers of 
whisky. It seemed to have very little 
effect upon them, however. They re- 
mained stolid, dour, taciturn, and re- 
spectable members of society on what 
would have brought most men to the 
verge of unconsciousness. Perhaps 
toward night they seemed a little more 











stolid, a slightly glazed look might have 
been noticed in their eyes, but they 
would rise with their, “Weel, guid 
nicht tae ye a’,” and walk firmly and 
steadily down the companion to their 
cabin. 

The pace was too fast for Charlie 
Conliffe, seasoned toper as he was. He 
refused to fall behind, to be left out of 
any round of drinks, and the result was 
that quite early in the day he was 
maudlin. At intervals he might be seen 
overcome by noisy slumber in a corner 
of the smoking room. 

Joan Conliffe saw even less than 
usual of her husband, but it cannot 
truthfully be said that she missed him. 
In the apparently haphazard placing of 
deck chairs, which really amounts to a 
staking of claims aboard ship, she 
found herself seated upon the left of 
Peter Brown. On his right was Frank 
Honiton, beyond whom were Jocelyn 
Upton and her mother. The Pilths 
made a group by themselves, separated 
by just sufficient yards to indicate their 
sense of their own importance. The 
delicate maneuvering of the Cohun 
Balkes for a place in the sun—Balke 
longed to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the owner of such magnificent dia- 
monds—which ended in their complete 
discomfiture, afforded Peter Brown, 
who wunostentatiously watched every 
move in the game, a deal of quiet 
amusement. By the end of the second 
day out the Cohun Balkes had an iso- 
lated post at the opposite end of the 
line, and their position had been fixed 
without any plain-spoken rudeness on 
the part of Sir Evan Pilth. 

Mr. Steven Corris walked the deck 
the greater part of the day—it was the 
best means of killing time that he knew 
of—but he had a deck chair to the left 
of Mrs. Conliffe into which he would 
drop at intervals. He was an invetet- 
ate gossip and mischief maker and, not- 
withstanding the lack of sensational 
happenings at this stage of the voyage, 
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never failed to produce some fresh item 
of news. It-might only be the discov- 
ery that the bos’n owned a glass eye, 
or that Garry, the chief steward, was the 
image of a photograph he had once seen 
of a convicted burglar, but Mr. Steven 
Corris would dilate upon it until he had 
convinced himself that the bos’n’s 
glass eye would in the end result in the 
wreck of the vessel, or the chief stew- 
ard’s alleged criminal tendencies break 
out in an epidemic of cabin robberies. 

It is astonishing how quickly Peter 
Brown grew to be upon terms of 
friendly intimacy with Joan Conliffe. 
A lonely bachelor of close upon forty 
roaming the United States and Europe 
on the track of the lawbreaker sees 
little of the social side of life. 

With Joan Conliffe his early shyness 
quickly wore off. She did not talk to 
him much. She had not the gift—if it 
be one—of small talk, but he felt that 
she was an understanding woman, sym- 
pathetic and motherly of mind, and to 
his own astonishment he found himself 
talking easily to her in the intervals of 
reading and watching the simple amuse- 
ments that served to pass the days 
away. 

Captain Spedley was an expert at a 
form of deck croquet that he had him- 
self invented. He soon had Honiton 
and Jocelyn Upton involved in its in- 
tricacies, and the enthusiasm spread 
until even Sir Evan Pilth forgot his 
dignity sufficiently to enter the game. 

Mostly Peter Brown smoked his pipe 
and watched, though occasionally 
Honiton would inveigle him into the 
game to make up a fourth. 

There is no doubt that already Frank 
Honiton was the most generally popu- 
lar man on the ship. It was at his in- 
stance that Sir Evan Pilth entered the 
croquet game; it was he who suggested 
and managed the little sweepstake on 
the day’s run; it was he who was ap- 
pealed to when any one had an idea 
for some new form of amusement. 





Yet he did not push himself forward. 
He was never obtrusive, but merely 
naturally genial and attractive. Mur- 
ray and Scrym brightened up and grew 
almost talkative when he drifted into 
the smoking room and had a drink with 
them before meals. Every evening 
after dinner they tried to tempt him to 
join their stolid drinking party, but he 
had always an excuse and a genial 
smile. 

The only person who did not approve 
of him was Mr. Steven Corris. He 
Was not satisfied with Honiton’s early 
education. He had questioned him as 
to his college, and Honiton had been 
reticent. Now no one could mingle 
with a man who was vague about his 
college. It was an unfortunate position 
for Mr. Steven Corris. Intensely talka- 
tive and dependent upon others to 
exorcise his boredom, he had no one his 
equal in ancestry and up-bringing with 
whom to associate, and he was com- 
pelled either to languish in solitude or 
mingle with the promiscuous mob. He 
chose the latter alternative, nor did he 
take any pains to hide the distaste 
which the descent caused him. 

It was on the afternoon of the third 
day out that Honiton brought the news 
to the deck chair party that Captain 
Spedley expected to stop twenty-four 
hours at Malta. The Bedouin would 
arrive early next day and would not 
leave until the succeeding morning. 

“How corking,” said Jocelyn Upton. 
“We shall be able to hang another scalp 
on our wigwam. Do you know Malta, 
Frank? You do? Good! We must 
make him show us round, mummy.” 

“Of course I shall be delighted.” re- 
plied Honiton. 

He felt the sudden pressure of Peter 
}rown’s sinewy hand upon his arm— 
the first touch of authority since Alex- 
andria had been left behind, but his 
face showed no sign that he understood 
the message. Without a pause he went 
on: 
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“You'll come, Brown, won't you? 
We'll make a day of it. Lunch, sights, 
tea, sights again, dinner, and perhaps 
the opera if there’s anything on. What 
do you say, eh?” 

Peter Brown did not answer imme 
diately. Shore-going excursions had no 
place in the original bargain. It was 
tempting providence to let his prisoner 
loose in a town like Valetta. Certainly, 
if Honiton went he must go, and how 
could he stop Honiton without a dis- 
play of the authority that he had prom- 
ised to conceal? It was merely another 
example of the folly of the whole ar- 
rangement. 

“Come, old friend, you must come 
with us,” said Honiton, turning upon 
him with an easy smile. “We shall all 
enjoy our outing more if you do.” 

“Do come, Mr. Brown,” Mrs. Upton 
urged. “You are such a restful com- 
panion compared to these two people.” 

“If I shall not be in the way.” The 
detective surrendered. He could not 
see that any other course was open to 
him. Then hesitatingly: ‘Perhaps Mrs. 
Conliffe would like to join us.” 

“Oh do, Mrs. Conliffe,” said Jocelyn. 

No one thought of the possibility of 
Charlie Conliffe taking his wife to see 
the sights. They were so seldom to- 
gether that people rarely remembered 
that Mrs. Conliffe had a husband 
aboard. 

“It is very nice of you to think of 
asking me,” said Joan Conliffe in her 
quiet, steady voice, with a glance at 
Peter Brown that pointed her thanks to 
him. “T shall not refuse until I know 
what arrangements Charlie makes. He 
may want to take me ashore.” 

But Charlie upon inquiry at dinner 
proved to be delighted that the respon- 
sibility of his wife was to be taken off 
his shoulders. It suited his tastes much 
befter to go ashore with Murray and 
Scrym, yet certain residues of decent 
feeling, or perhaps it was merely the 
thought that public opinion would 
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charge him with neglect, would have 
interfered with his day’s enjoyment had 
he gone off leaving his wife to look 
after herself. But, of course, he would 
have done so if necessary. 

The idea that had crossed Joan Con- 
liffe’s mind when first she had discov- 
ered Honiton aboard the Bedouin had 
long since corrected itself. She knew 
now that whatever was the cause of his 
sudden change of plan it had nothing 
whatever to do with her. He treated 
her with the friendly consideration that 
he used toward every one, but she felt 
half amused, half ashamed, that she 
should ever have imagined that he had 
any special interest in her. 

At that time, of course, she had not 
suspected that he had other friends 
aboard. Jocelyn Upton, she thought, 
might well be the cause of Honiton’s 
presence. She had heard him admit as 
much, when he first met the Uptons at 
dinner, yet somehow she had hardly 
believed him. She was certain that he 


had been speaking the truth that last 


day in Cairo, and no mere whim would 
have been sufficient to make him alter 
his plans. Her intuition carried her a 
step farther, though it stopped far short 
of the truth. Honiton’s presence 
aboard, she felt, had something to do 
with his meeting with Peter Brown— 
and Peter Brown was something of a 
mystery to her. 

He was very reticent about himself 
in conversation with her. He could not 
be otherwise. The nature of his com- 
pact with Honiton prevented him, he 
felt, from announcing that he was a 
detective, and he let Mrs. Conliffe un- 
derstand that he was merely a tourist 
like the others. Yet he did not possess 
any of the characteristics of a tourist 
in appearance, dress or manner, and 
Mrs. Conliffe felt that in this particular 
he was not quite open with her. 

The details of the prospective excur- 
sion were talked over and arranged 
during dinner. Honiton discovered a 


considerable knowledge of Malta, and 
the leadership of the party was placed 
unreservedly in his hands. 

“When we get back,” Jocelyn Upton 
warned him, “you shall be tried by jury 
on the question of your success as a 
guide. Woe unto you if the verdict 
should go ag’in you!” 

Honiton laughed his jolly, carefree 
laugh without a sign of embarrassment. 

“I’m not worrying,” he said. ‘‘Surely 
I can keep you all amused for one day 
in a strange city. There is something 
to interest every one.” 

“At least you are warned,” replied 
Jocelyn with mock solemnity. 

That Honiton was not so easy in his 
mind as he appeared in public was 
proved later when he and Brown were 
alone in their cabin. 

Peter Brown had said nothing to in- 
dicate his disapproval of this excursion. 
He had acquiesced in it, therefore noth- 
ing that he could say would do any 
good. Why discuss an unpleasant 
topic? The vein of sensitiveness in his 
nature made him shrink from any such 
discussion, though his 
ness would always bring him to the 
scratch when necessary. 

It was Honiton who broached 
subject. He had been silent with the 
uncomfortable silence that comes with 
something on the mind and that com- 
municates its discomfort to other minds 
concerned. He sat on the edge of his 
bunk in pajamas and looked at the de- 
tective. Brown on the plush couch op- 
posite was clumsily sewing a button on 
the trousers he had just taken off and 
feigning to be absorbed in his task. 

It was a moment of unpleasant ten- 
sion of which both were conscious. 

“Say, Brown,” said Honiton at last, 
and the effort with which he made the 
plunge was manifest in his voice, “you 
don’t think I played fair about this trip 
ashore?” 

Peter Brown sighed, sewed two final 
stitches, and bit off the thread. He put 


conscientiou 


the 
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his needle away in the case that was his 
constant companion—a pathetic thing 
in a man—and then folded his trousers. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. 

“How could I avoid it?” demanded 
Honiton eagerly. ‘What earthly ex- 
cuse could I have given for refusing to 
go ashore? You agreed that I should 
travel as an ordinary passenger, but I 
should have been a most extraordinary 
one if I had stopped aboard all day.” 

“There’s something in what you say,” 
agreed Peter Brown, scraping his jaw 
meditatively. “I saw that at the time. 
But I don’t like it. Suppose you give 
me the slip!” 

“I won't. I give you my word, 
Brown, even if you’d stopped aboard I 
should have come back to you. You 
have no idea how grateful I am for 
what you’ve done. I couldn’t go and do 
the dirty on you—simply couldn’t!” 

“Perhaps what you say is true, but I 
couldn’t afford to take the risk. How- 
ever much I think I could trust you, I 
must stick to my job.” 

Peter Brown was silent for a time. 

“The whole business is wrong,” he 
went on after a time. “I should never 
have made a bargain with you and al- 
lowed you to mix with—all sorts of 
people. I’m deceiving all these people 
—conniving at your association with 
them under false pretences.” 

“Every man is innocent until he’s 
proved guilty. You said it yourself, 
I’ve still got to be tried, so there are 
no false pretences at all. You are 
worrying quite unnecessarily, Brown, 
and as for to-morrow, hang on to my 
coat tails all day if you like, but, believe 
me, there’s no need for it.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall,” said Brown, 
but the light of a smile was in his eyes 
as he looked up at his prisoner. 

It was Honiton’s turn to sigh. “I 
wish I could think that you really 
trusted me,” he said sadly for him. 
“You and I like one another, you 
know.” 
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He waited, but there was no answer q 
Then: “All right,” he said abruptly, 
“Good night, Brown.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOST IN THE SHUFFLE. 

{* was quite a delightful day, and 
Peter Brown, notwithstanding his 
preoccupation with the guarding of his 
prisoner, could not help entering into 
the spirit of it. Valetta, with its quaint 
stairway streets peopled by goats, its 
magnificent view over the two harbors 
gay with gaudily colored gondolalike 
craft, its hooded, nunlike women, to say 
nothing of the official “sights”—the sil- 
ver gates on the great church of the 
Knights of St. John, the Chapel of 
Skulls, and the like—is a charming 
town to pass through, if a city of 

deadly monotony to live in. 

Pleasantly tired the party sat down 
to dinner in a hotel on the Strada Reale. 
Honiton had kept them interested and 
amused throughout the long day and 
was inclined to enlarge jocularly upon 
his success as a cicerone. 

“I’m not a bit afraid of your jury, 
Jo,” he said, recalling Jocelyn Upton’s 
threat of the previous evening. “I 
shall come before the court with such 
a mass of evidence in my favor that 
the prosecution will collapse.” 

‘Many a man has lost his case by be- 
ing too cocksure,” retorted Jocelyn. “If 
you rely on our enjoyment of our day’s 
outing as evidence for the defense, you 
must remember that all the things we 
have seen were there in any case—we 
had only to hire a guide, and there you 
are!” 

“Then I shall have to base my case 
on my fascinating personality,” said 
Honiton. “No mere hired guide could 
have displayed his wares as I have done. 
The cultured periods, the flashes of epi- 
grams, the undertone of quiet humor, 
the whole elaborate but unforced - 

“You will have Sir Evan Pilth sueing 
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for infringement of copyright if 
you talk like that,” interrupted Jocelyn. 

Honiton laughed. 

“He has no copyright in that style. 
There are thousands as bad as he, par- 
ticularly in the learned professions. 
But to return to my defense. I have 
kept the best to the last, the gala per- 
formance at the opera house!” 

“That’s pure luck,” replied Jocelyn. 
“You didn’t call it up out of the deep.” 

“But I did succeed in hiring a box, 
even if it is rather high up in the 
house.” 

“True; we must credit you with 
that,” admitted the girl. “Well, on the 
whole I expect the jury will acquit you. 
You mustn’t think I’m altogether dis- 
satisfied; I merely wanted you to un- 
derstand that you didn’t provide all 
the things we’ve seen and are going to 
see.” 

“Thank you, duchess, 


” 


said Honiton, 


bowing over his plate with mock solem- 
nity. 
It was always a source of astonish- 


ment to Peter Brown that Honiton 
could keep up such a jest without a 
sign of discomfort. Was it, he won- 
dered, an example of perfect acting, or 
was the man able to forget his own 
future entirely and live only in the mo- 
ment? For himself the detective suf- 
fered acute discomfort during such 
chatter as the foregoing. He winced at 
this talk of courts and juries, picturing 
in his mind that which must happen at 
the end of the voyage. It was he who 
turned the conversation into a new 
hannel by asking information about 
“Aida,” the opera that was to be per- 
formed. 

There Mrs. Conliffe came into her 
own. She was really fond of music, 
and, her enthusiasm aroused, she talked 
freely and well. Peter Brown watched 
her with pleasure and listened without 
comprehension. Music to him was a 
pleasant melody played by a band—a 
ballad song well sung, but that was all. 


His enjoyment of the performance 
that followed lay in watching the face 
of Joan Conliffe. He realized—as he 
realized most things about himself— 
that his interest in her had grown alto- 
gether disproportionately to their three- 
days’ acquaintance, and he wondered if 
he was wise to encourage its growth. 
It did not occur to him—so modest was 
he in his estimate of his own appeal to 
others—that he was capable of arous- 
ing a similar interest in the heart of 
Mrs. Conliffe, and therefore he consid- 
ered the new sensations that had come 
to him as affecting himself alone. 
Throughout the whole performance of 
Verdi’s wonderful opera he permitted 
himself the pure physical enjoyment of 
looking at Joan Conliffe who, adrift 
with the music, was utterly unconscious 
of his observation. 

It was with an effort that he swung 
back to the necessity for watchfulness 
when, at the close of the performance, 
the party found itself once more upon 
the street, where they were hemmed in 
and jostled by the dispersing crowd. 
Throughout the day it had been an easy 
matter to keep in constant touch with 
Honiton, but things were different in 
the darkness with three women to be 
looked after. One can’t move five 
abreast in a crowd, nor pack five pas- 
sengers into a dilapidated Valetta cab. 

Fortunately, as it seemed to the de- 
tective, cabs could not be obtained. 

“Never mind, let’s walk,” said — 
ton cheerfully. “Tt isn’t far to the har 
bor, and I guarantee not to lose ps 
way.” 

“Lead on, MacDuff,” agreed Jocelyn, 
hitting on one of her many incongruous 
tags. “You are not too tired to walk, 
are you, mummy ?” 

“Not a bit, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Upton, “and it is a beautiful night.” 

“Come along, then. Let’s first get 
out of this crush,” said Honiton. 

It is not easy for five people to keep 
in close touch while threading their way 








through a crowd, and Peter Brown, 
whose idea of tactics led him to bring 
up the rear, suffered acute discomfort 
as he craned his long neck above. the 
sea of heads in an effort to keep Honi- 
ton in sight. His hope that the worst 
of his difficulties would be at an end 
when the edge of the crowd was 
reached proved to be unfounded. 

In the chance sorting of companions 
that took place in the more open part 
of the street, Peter Brown, through his 
efforts to keep behind Honiton, was left 
with Mrs. Upton and her daughter, 
while Honiton went ahead with Joan 
Conliffe. 

“Come along,” he called over his 
shoulder, as he drew his companion’s 
arm through his own. “Keep close be- 
hind us, and you can’t goewrong.” 

He led the way across the Strada 
Reale and down one of the narrow side 
streets that lead in the direction of the 
The detective endeavored to 
keep in touch, but he reckoned without 
the crowded thoroughfare and the leis- 
urely movements of Mrs. Upton, who, 
in addition, distracted his attention by 
her desire to enthuse over the opera. 

Nevertheless, when the crowds were 
left far behind, and only an occasional 
group appeared as a darker blot in the 


harbor. 


dark street, Peter Brown could still see 
Honiton and Mrs. Conliffe 
tance ahead. The gap, however, con- 
tinued to increase notwithstanding his 
efforts to hasten the pace. More than 
once, as Honiton turned a corner, he 
was lost to sight for quite an appre- 
ciable time, during which Peter 
BGrown’s heart was filled with appre- 
hension. 

Events soon proved that this feeling 
of dread was not without foundation. 
On turning a corner, where a dim lamp 
served to render faces visible, the group 
of three came face to face with Joan 
Conliffe returning to them—alone. The 
street ahead was empty. 

“Honiton! Where is 


some dis- 


he?” asked 
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Peter Brown, his face hard and lined 
under the perpendicular light of the 
lamp above. 

Mrs. Conliffe seemed flustered—em- 
barrassed. 

“He is gone,’ she said with some 
hesitation. ‘He should be back at any 
moment. He saw—some one whom he 
knew and—and ran after him.” 

“Which way did he run? Has he 
just gone?” demanded the detective 
hurriedly. 

“Yes, just a moment ago. It was 
up a narrow lane a little way ahead. 
I—I came back to meet you. He 
should be back at any moment.” 

Peter Brown observed the hesitation 
with which she spoke and noticed a 
strange look of fear in her expressive 
eyes. How much did she know, he 
wondered. 

“Why worry about Frank?” Jocelyn 
Upton demanded. “Surely he can’t be 
in any danger? Hadn't we better go 
on? He is sure to catch up with ts.” 

It was only at this that Peter Brown 
realized the double awkwardness of his 
position. He could say nothing without 
exposing the real situation, and, even if 
he were prepared to do this, could he 
leave three unprotected women,* more 
or less lost, amidst the mean streets of 
Valetta at this hour of the night. 

In his heart he cursed Honiton, but 
he was not greatly surprised. Nothing 
that his prisoners might do could aston- 
ish him greatly. He was prepared to 
find their motives and their actions ab- 
normal, an attitude which was the out- 
come of long experience in his profes- 
sion. 

He cursed Honiton, but still 
fervently he cursed Peter Brown and 
the sentimentality that was at the root 
of all the trouble. 

Jocelyn Upton 


more 


looked at him with 
natural surprise. She could see no 
reason for the excitement he had 
shown, nor for the brooding silence into 
which he had now fallen. 
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“I’m sure you needn’t worry about 
your friend,” she said looking at him 
curiously. ‘This is quite a civilized 
town, and anyhow he looks quite able 
to take care of himself. Let*’s move 
on slowly. He’s sure to overtake us.” 

“I think Jo is right,” said her mother. 
“It is getting very late, and we have 
still to find a boat to take us out to the 
ship.” 

“Do you think it is fair to desert Mr. 
Honiton? He has been so kind and 
helpful to us all to-day!” 

Mrs. Conliffe spoke nervously, and 
Brown noticed how she kept glancing in 
the direction in which Honiton had dis- 
appeared. He was certain that she had 
not told all she knew. 

He had made up his mind on his 
course of action. So far as he could 
see it was the only one open to him. 
He must get his companions back to the 
Bedouin and then return to the town 
and set the whole police organization 
on the fugitive’s track. It meant his 


own professional ruin, but he felt that 


he deserved it. 

“Yes,” he said, suddenly breaking 
from his reverie. ‘We had better get 
back. He is—he is sure to follow.” 

He could not forbear a faint ironic 
smile, but it passed unnoticed. 

“Come, let us get on,” he 
harshly, 

“I think I shall wait a little longer. 
He said he would come back. I don’t 
like to leave him in the lurch.” 

Each of them looked at Mrs. Con- 
liffe in surprise. There were tears in 
her eyes, and her usually calm face was 
agitated to the point of weeping. 

Instinct taught Peter Brown to take 
her by the arm and lead her off down 
the street. 

“Come,” he said sharply. “We can’t 
leave you here alone, and it is time you 
were all aboard.” 


added 
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Mrs. Upton and her daughter fol- 
lowed closely, and Joan Conliffe made 
no further objection, though Peter 
Brown knew, by the convulsive move- 
ment of the arm he held, that she was 
weeping silently. 

They had been quite near the harbor 
at the moment of Honiton’s flight, and 
there was no difficulty in finding a boat. 
At Mrs. Conliffe’s suggestion they 
waited a few minutes for Honiton, but, 
as he did not put in an appearance, 
Peter Brown gave the word to embark. 
The boatman, though probably a harm- 
less and even respectable citizen, was a 
villainous-looking Maltese, and _ his 
broken English sounded like a stab in 
the back. The detective felt that, much 
as he would have liked to return imme- 
diately to the town, he must conduct his 
charges safely aboard ship, especially as 
Mrs. Conliffe’s agitation had communi- 
cated itself to Mrs. Upton and, even in 
a lesser degree, to Jocelyn. 

It was a miserable ending to what 
had been a happy day for all of them. 
On the way out to the Bedouin, Peter 
Brown succeeded in making a _ whis- 
pered arrangement with the boatman to 
hang on and take him back. He did 
not want his companions to know that 
he meant to return to Valetta. It was 
best to disappear out of their lives with- 
out explanation. To tell the story of 
Honiton’s shame and his own folly 
could do no good, and he wanted to 
leave a good impression—if he left one 
at all—on the mind of Joan Conliffe. 

Garry received the party aboard ship. 
Several of the passengers were still to 
come, he said. 

The ladies decided to remain on deck 
in the hope that Honiton would follow 
them quickly, but Peter Brown went to 
his cabin at once and began to pack 
with the utmost haste. He was deter- 
mined to recapture his prisoner at all 
costs, 
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NTERING Madison Square 

at the southwest corner, 

“Thubway Tham” sauntered 

along the cross street, crossed 
it about halfway, and collapsed on a 
bench. 

Tham’s eyes were narrowed as 
though sleep was about to claim him. 
A feeling of complete lassitude pos- 
sessed and enveloped him. He felt like 
yawning, but he dreaded to expend en- 
ergy enough to make the yawn possible. 

It was a little late for a man to be 
a victim of spring fever. To tell the 
truth, Thubway Tham had endured his 
annual attack of spring fever a month 
or so before. This was a relapse, in- 
duced by the continual warm weather. 
And, as is the case with some disor- 
ders, the relapse proved to be worse 
than the initial attack. 

Tham looked dreamily at the throngs 
that passed before him. He seemed to 
see these men and women as through 
a haze. Finally he managed the yawn, 
but immediately felt the lassitude again, 
The yawn, it appeared, did very little 
good and was not worth the effort. 

“T feel lathy!” Thubway Tham ad- 
mitted to himself without shame. 

His head nodded, and Tham came 
to himself with a jerk. Was he going 
to fall asleep in Madison Square in 
the middle of the day? He noticed 
those who passed before him now, and 


it seemed that they all were lazy. The 
usual spring was gone from their steps, 
the haste from their manner. Their 
heads drooped and they seemed sleepy. 

“It ith the weather,” Thubway Tham 
told himself, and, having decided the 
question, he crossed his legs, lighted a 
cigarette, and puffed slowly. 

Tham did not feel like descending 
into the subway and indulging in the 
act known to the underworld and the 
police department as “lifting a 
leather.”’ Being a successful profes- 
sional pickpocket, Tham knew that he 
should not go about his work half 
asleep unless he courted incarceration, 
trial, and conviction. 

He did not wish to attend a show, 
not even a motion-picture entertain- 
ment. He did not want to go to a base- 
ball game, nor did he care to parade 
the streets and look into the shop win- 
dows. To read even the sporting page 
of his favorite newspaper, he 
would be too much of an effort. 

“Thith ith the bunk!” Thubway 
Tham declared to himself inaudibly, 
crossing his legs the other way. 

A man came along the walk and 
stopped at the end of the bench. Thub- 
way Tham glanced up, and immedi- 
ately his face was illuminated with a 
grin, 

“If it ith not ‘Nifty’ Noel!” Tham 
exclaimed. 


felt, 
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' Jt was Nifty Noel, and Thubway 
Tham looked him over. As usual, Noel 
was arrayed in the finest of garments, 
Nifty Noel was a clever crook who 
worked all sorts of games instead of 
having a speciality, and it had been 
said of him that, when low in funds, 
he would go without food to purchase 
the very latest in cravats. 

Now, Nifty Noel was dressed about 
amonth ahead of the season, anticipat- 
ing styles that had not yet become pub- 
lic property. He was a good-looking 
rascal, and not above swindling a 
woman. Thubway Tham, being a re- 
spectable and hard-working pickpocket, 
thought himself far above Noel in the 
aristocracy of the underworld. But he 
liked to talk to Noel now and then, 
always keeping him in his proper place, 
of course, and allowing no undue lib- 
erties. 

“It theemth to me that I have not 
theen you for thome little time,” Tham 
declared. 

Nifty Noel sat down on the bench. 
“I have been out of the city,” he re- 
plied. He extracted an amber cigarette 
holder from a pocket of the faultless 
waistcoat he wore, fitted a cigarette into 
it, and applied a flaming match to the 
end of the cigarette. Lighting a ciga- 
rette was simply starting a smoke with 
Thubway Tham, but with Nifty Noel 
it seemed to be some sort of ceremony. 

“Out of the thity?’’ Tham questioned. 
“Can it be, Nifty, that the well-known 
and juthtly famouth polithe have been 
pethterin’ you lately ?” 

“Nothing like it!’ Noel replied with 
some indignation. “I have been on my 
annual fishing trip.” 

“My goodneth! Annual fithin’ trip!” 
Thubway Tham exclaimed. “You go 
on one regular?” 

“Certainly,” said Nifty Noel. “I 

take a fishing trip every year. Tham, 

my boy, it is a great thing. You get 
out into the sun and the fresh air, and 
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it’s great sport. Oh, I’d not think of 
missing my regular fishing trip.” 

“No?” Tham asked. 

‘No,” repeated Nifty Noel. “It 
braces a man up, sweeps the cobwebs 
out of his brain, and he comes back to 
his—er—work with a new snap. It’s 
worth many times the price expended.” 

Nifty Noel blew a cloud of smoke 
heavenward and Tham watched him 
critically. 

“Maybe 1 need one,” Tham said. “‘] 
feel lathy!” 

“There you are, Tham. Take a weck 
fishing, and you'd be a new man. The 
old snap would come back, the old clev- 
erness. Ah, it is a great thing!” 

“You talk like an ath!” Thubway 
Tham declared. “But even an ath 
brayth thenth at timeth. lve never 
been on a fithin’ trip.” 

“Tham, you surprise me! I scarcely 
can believe it,” Nifty Noel declared. 

“All the thame, it ith tho!’ 

“Never been on a fishing trip! 
agine that!” 

“Of courthe I went fithin’ when I 
wath a boy,” Tham explained. “But 
now I don’t thuppoth I could thkin a 
worm on a hook,” 

“Worm?” queried Nifty Noel. ‘Ah, 
they don’t use worms to any great ex- 
tent now, Tham. Minnows now and 
then, but mostly manufactured bait— 
flies, spinners, that sort of thing, you 
understand.” 

“But I don’t underthtand,’ Tham 
complained. ‘Anyhow, it ith nothin’ in 
my young life.” 

“A fishing trip would do you a world 
of good, Tham.” 

“Where did you go, Nifty?” 

“Maine,” said Nifty Noel. “There 
are country hotels where a man gets 
genuine grub, Tham, old-timer. Hot 
cakes, waffles, fried chicken, and with- 
out the restaurant taste. Coffee—oh, 
man!” 

“You intereth me thtrangely,”’ Tham 
admitted. 


Im- 





“Like to eat, do you? Then you 
take the trip, Tham. Catch your own 
fish and have them sizzling hot for 
your breakfast. Go back to nature for 
a week, Tham, and when you return 
to our fair city you'll be so clever that 
the police will quit in disgust. It'll 
keep you from slowing up.” 

“Yeth? Who thaid | wath com- 
mencin’ to thlow up?” Thubway Tham 
demanded angrily. “Boy, when I thtart 
to thlow up you'll be dead and buried. 
I don’t need any fithin’ trip to blow the 
cobwebth out of my brain, becauthe 
there ith no cobwebth there.” 

“It'd do you good,” Noel repeated. 
He arose, aflixed another cigarette in 
his amber holder, bowed to Thubway 
Tham, and strolled on toward Fifth 
Avenue after the manner of a beau 
of the Parisian boulevards. 

Thubway Tham looked after him, his 
lips curled in scorn. He told himself 
that he disliked Nifty Noel more every 
time he passed the 
him. Nifty was not an 
and he proper 
crook. ‘Neither fith nor fowl,” Tham 
declared. 

Kish—there it was again! Thubway 
Tham halt closed his eyes and allowed 
his memory to work. Ele traveled back 
to barefooted boyhood, when he had 
cut a pole and attached a cheap line, 
hook, and sinker, and, with an old to- 
mato can filled wit 
worins, had started out. 

The catch in those days generally 
was composed of a couple of bullpeuts, 
a few bony perch, and half a dozen sun- 
fish of assorted sizes. Tham never had 
done the sort of fishing that causes men 
to rave and neglect their businesses and 
professions. He did not know one fly 
from another, or how to attach one. 
He never had used a reel. Once, he 
remembered, he had hooked a hungry 
who had not disdained a worm. 
But the only trout he knew had been 
served on a platter already cooked. 


time of day with 
honest man, 


was not the sort of 


h wriggling angle- 


bass 
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Tham’s reverie was interrupted, © 

“Hello, Tham!” said a voice beside 
him. 

Tham raised his head, and for the 
second time his face was illuminated 
with a smile, Detective Craddock stood 
before him. 

It came upon Tham that he had not 
seen Craddock for some days, but he 
had supposed that the detective had 
been busy in court, or was engaged on 
a bit of special work. Craddock and 
Tham understood each other perfectly, 
They were friends, but Craddock was 
hoping to catch Tham “with the goods” 
and have him sent up the river for a 
long term, and Tham was determined 
that he should do nothing of the sort. 
Tham did not underestimate Craddock, 
however, and he always felt more com- 
fortable when he knew where the de- 
tective was and what he was doing. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again,” 
Tham said. 

“You certainly do, Tham,” Craddock 
replied. “What ihe mat- 
ter with you?” 

“There ith nothing the matter with 
me,” Tham declared. ‘What maketh 
you athk?” 


‘ems to be 


Bin ’ 
You’re look 


ing puny,” Craddock 
said. 

“Tt ith jutht that I am lathy. 
the weather,” Tham explained. 

“T hope that is all, old-timer,” Crad- 
dock said. 

“What elthe could it be?’ 

“There has been a lot of sickness 
lately,” Craddock told him. ‘And I'd 
hate to see you get sick, Tham. | don’t 
want you to shuffle off before I have 
a chance to nab you right and see you 
in stir.” ; 

‘Tho?” Tham sneered. “T’ll die of 
old age long before that time, Crad- 
dock. Where have you been lately? 
J haven’t theen you for thome time. 
Houndin’ thome poor thimp, I thup- 
pothe. Been in court?” 

“Ah, no!” said Craddock, grinning 


It ith 


’ 
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and sitting down on the bench. “Merit 

aways is rewarded, old-timer, sooner 
or later, though some men declare to 
the contrary.” 

“You talk like an ath!” Tham com- 
plained. ; 

“The powers that be gave me a little 
yacation, Tham. I caught a gentleman 
well known in burglary circles, got bat- 
tered up a bit in the fight with him, 
and I was slipped ten days sick leave 
with pay.” 

“Tho?” 

“Yes,” said Craddock. “It is the 
first time such a thing has happened in 
years.” 

“And what did you do with thith ten 
dayth reward of merit? Atlantic 
City?’ Tham asked. 

“Not so, Tham. No Atlantic City 
for mine. Nothing of the sort. I took 
a real vacation, Tham, for those ten 
days. I went up in Maine.” 

“My goodneth!”’ Tham gasped. 

“On a little fishing trip.” 

“Thay!” Tham cried. ‘Nifty Noel 
wath talkin’ to me right here jutht a 
few minuteth ago, and he thaid the 
thame thing. Tho both you and Nifty 
Noel went fithin’, did you? And when 
Nifty Noel cometh back he runth right 
onto me. That ith nithe.” 

“What do you mean, Tham?” 

“Tho Nifty Noel ith goin’ to be your 
thool pigeon, ith he?” Tham demanded, 
“He ith goin’ to try to land me for you, 
ih he? Let him try it, Craddock! 
Jutht let him try it. Why, the foolith 
thimp! The fathion plate! The dude!” 

Craddock threw back his head and 
laughed uproariously. 

“Tham, you may have your opinion 
of Nifty Noel, and possibly you are 
tight,” the detective said. “But I didn’t 
think that you had such a poor opinion 
of me, Tham. I am innocent, I assure 
you. My vacation was not marred by 
the near presence of Nifty Noel or any 
of his ilk. Maine, my boy, is quite a 
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place. There is more than one fishing 
spot in it.” 

“Maybe tho,” said Tham, not quite 
certain. 

“And when I do pick out a stool 
pigeon to help me land you—which | 
won't, because I can do it all by myself 
in time——” 

“It will take thome time,” Tham in- 
terrupted. 

“If I should pick a stool pigeon, as 
I was going to say, he will not be 
Nifty Noel. Word of honor!” 

“Very well,” said Tham. “Did you 
have a good trip?” 

“Oh, man!’ Detective Craddock 
gasped. “The beauties [ caught! 
Tham—and trout!” 

“Tharkth and whaleth, | thuppothe!” 
Tham said, 

“It’s the life, Tham. If I was a rich 
man I’d run all over the world fishing. 
Boy, you want to get away some time 
and go up there. Go after the finny 
fighters, Tham, old-timer. Tackle the 
fresh-water fries! Search for the pis- 
catorial paragons !” 

“That Maine air theemth to have a 
peculiar effect,” Tham observed. “You 
talk like the preth agent of a thircuth!” 

“T would I had a greater vocabulary, 
my boy,” Craddock said. 

“You belong in Mattewan, if 
athk me.” 

“That remark shows that you do not 
understand,” Craddock informed him. 
“Your ear is not attuned to the music 
of the reel. You have never felt the 
tug that means a two-pounder has taken 
your dare. To see the flash of silvery 
scales in the sun——” 

“My goodneth!” Tham exclaimed. 

“Ah, boy, that’s the life!” 

Craddock sighed. Thubway Tham 
lighted a fresh cigarette and puffed for 
a moment in silence, 

“Well I must be going down the 
street,” Craddock said, getting up from 
the bench. “I'll see you again, Tham, 


> 
Bass, 


you 
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and tell you about some of the big ones 
I caught.” 

“Not if I thee you comin’,” Thubway 
Tham said. 


II. 


Tham told himself that there must 
be something in this fish stuff. He felt 
as if he needed a little vacation himself. 
Craddock had returned from the wilds 
fresh and full of snap. Tham, languid 
and careless, did not want to clash with 
the detective when he would be at a 
disadvantage. 

Why not take a little fishing trip and 
let Craddock wear off some of his en- 
thusiasm? It might not be a bad idea 
at all, Thubway Tham thought. And 
he knew a sort of railroad information 
bureau over on Broadway, where the 
man behind the counter would tell him 
what he wished to know. 

Tham got up from the bench, 
yawned, and shuffled toward the street. 
It would do no harm, at least, to go to 
the information bureau and ask a few 
questions. It would serve to kill time, 
anyway, he decided. 

Never before had Thubway Tham 
encountered an information-bureau 
man as a prospective customer for a 
railroad. Within a quarter of an hour 
Thubway Tham was convinced that he 
should go to Maine, that the railroad 
would consider it an honor to carry 
him at the usual rate; that the State 
of Maine rather expected him and 
would be bitterly disappointed if he did 
not arrive. And, as for fish—the fish 
were refusing other persons’ good bait 
every day and waiting for that to be 
cast by Thubway Tham. 

At the end of twenty minutes Tham 
had his pockets filled with booklets and 
his mind with information. He also 
was filled with enthusiasm. He could 
not understand how it happened that 
he never had gone to Maine to fish 
before. 

Tham happened to be in funds for 


the moment, thanks to a couple of fat — 
wallets he had “lifted” a few days. be 
fore. So he did not hesitate, except 
to learn from the information man, as 
a last thing, that it was not necessary 
to carry paraphernalia with him. Fish. 
ing tackle could be purchased on the 
ground, Tham was given to understand, 
Not being a regulation fishing fiend, 
Tham knew nothing at all of such 
things as pet rods and lucky spinners, 

Two days later Tham descended 
from the train at a little Maine village, 
[It was nine o’clock in the morning, 
Tham had breakfasted well, and he 
vas in high spirits. He stood on the 
platform, his bag in his hand, and 
glanced around. Half a dozen village 
loiterers were there, and a few persons 
were taking the train. Tham was the 
only one who had got off. 

There approached him a man witha 
badge on his cap, who intimated that 
he drove the one and only bus to the 
hotel out on the lake, for which Thub- 
way Tham was bound. Tham got into 
the rickety bus and snorted with glee 
when he saw the two horses that were 
supposed to pull it. 

But the vehicle could move, That 
found, and not at a slow rate of speed,” 
either. Tham sat on the back seat, 
gripping the edge of it with both hands, 
His bag bounced around at his feet. 
The driver sat in the front seat and 
shouted at his crow-bait horses. 

They left the village and entered the 
woods, and the horses were allowed to 
walk up a hill. The driver turned his 
head halfway toward his lone passen- 
ger and spoke: 

“Stranger hereabouts ?” 

“Yeth,” Tham said. “I jutht come 
up to get thome fithin’.” 

“A lot of city fellers do that,” the 
driver said as though uttering a com- 
plaint. “There’s quite a mess of ‘em 
out to the hotel. One of ’em’s named 
Joshua Simlon. Yeh’ll meet him, I 
reckon. He’s a pest.” 
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“What ith the matter with Jothua 
Thimlon?” Thubway Tham wanted to 
know. 

“Jest a pest, that’s all, Thinks he’s 
the only man in the world who knows 
a fish when he sees one. He’s rich, 
and comes up here every year, so folks 
jest let him rare and rant.” 

“I’ve theen the Jothua Thimlon thort 
of guyth before,” Tham mentioned. 
“He needth to be handled.” 

“And there ain’t a man at the hotel 
with nerve enough to handle him,” the 
driver declared. ‘“They’re scared of 
him because he’s rich.” 

“What a thilly idea!” Tham said. 
“Jutht becauthe a man hath coin ith no 
reathon to be afraid of him. Men with 
loth of coin are the greateth thimpth 
in the world, the eathieth to handle.” 

“I suppose you wouldn't be afraid of 
him, eh?” 

“Afraid of thith Jothua Thimlon?”’ 
Thubway Tham asked. ‘Why thould 
Ibe? Man, I have been clothe to rich 
men all my life. My buthineth puth 
me in touch with them conthtantly.” 

Tham chuckled at his own remarks 
as the other turned his head and gave 
some attention to his horses. 

“Well, I hope yeh tackle him and get 
the best of it,” the driver said. “I'd 
laugh to see it.” 

The team gathered speed, and the 
old vehicle rounded a curve in the 
woods and emerged upon a better road. 
In the distance was the lake with a 
couple of streams flowing into it, and 
the hotel. 

Tham descended from the 
bus like a metropolitan, paid the driver, 
let a man have his grip, and entered 
the hostelry. As a hotel, it was not 
much for looks, Thubway Tham de 
cided. But he was fair—he did not 
expect to find here in the woods the 
ornate splendor of a metropolitan hos- 
telry. Moreover, he had come to fish. 
All he asked of the hotel was food and 
a place to sleep. 

3E—ps 


rickety 
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He registered with a flourish, men- 
tioned that he had made a reservation 
by wire, and glanced around the lobby. 

“Come for the fishing?” the landlord 
asked. 

“Yeth,” Tham replied. “Jutht made 
up my mind to take a few dayth off 
and ruthed away. Didn’t even bring 
my thtuff.” " 

“Tackle, you mean? You can get 
everything in the annex—we keep a 
stock of supplies there. And you are 
just in time for the contest, too.” 

“Contetht ?’ Tham asked with raised 
brows. 

“Annual fishin’ contest,” said the 
landlord. “We have an annual fishin’ 
contest every year.” 

“TI grathp you,” said Tham. 
annual every year. Motht 
lodgeth have a weekly meetin’ every 
week, too. What about thith contetht ?” 

“The hotel offers a prize to the per- 


st fish, count- 


“An 


contetht 


son who brings in the mi 
ing by weight,” the landlord explained. 
“The contestants start from the front 
porch an hour before daylight, and 
vening. 
All 


total 


must be in by seven in the e 
They can fish any place they like. 
kinds of fish are counted in the 
—gross weight wins the prize.” 

“T thee!” Tham. “Tho I am 
in time for contetht. That ith 
nithe.” 

“Joshua Simlon will win the prize, 
the landlord mentioned. 
for the last three years 


said 


the 


I suppose,” 
“He’s won it 
regular.” 

*“Doeth he uthe a theine or a dredge?” 
Tham asked. 

“Oh, nothing but hook and line, of 
course! But he seems to know the 

“eer 

places to find ’em. 

“Maybe he won't win thith year, 
said insinuatingly. “What ith 


” 


Tham 
the prithe ?” 

“Swell 
engraved and 
the landlord replied. 


1, with silver plate 
settin’ forth how the rod 


“All 


fishing rod 


was won,” 
complete in a morocco carrying case. 
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“I grathp you,” said Tham. “One 
of them thwell rodth with which no 
man ever could catch a fith. I'll think 
thome about thith contetht.” 

Safe in his room and removing the 
stains of travel, Thubway Tham 
chuckled again. Whether he caught 
a fish or not, his trip promised to be 
interesting. He was beginning to sus- 
pect that the information agent had 
lied a little. The hotel was not so 
gorgeous as Tham had been allowed to 
expect, nor the lake so large. But 
there was fresh air and woods and sun- 
shine. 

Having put up his horses, the driver 
of the bus wandered down to the shore 
of the lake to the little dock where the 
fishermen returned, and paved the way 
for excitement for Thubway Tham, 
though Tham did not know it. 

The bus driver mentioned to half a 
dozen gentlemen, all of whom hated 
the sight of Joshua Simlon, that there 
was a new arrival at the hotel. He 
was a city man and had come to fish, 
the driver explained. Moreover, he 
was the sort that was afraid of nobody 
—a small man with eyes that glittered. 
He had mentioned specifically that he 
had been in close touch with rich men 
all his life, and that they did not throw 
any jolt of fright into him. 

Whereupon the fishermen who hated 
Joshua Simlon held a long, whispered 
conversation that had to do with Thub- 
way Tham, and decided to look him 
over. They went slowly to the hotel 
with their morning catches, and just 
then Joshua Simlon came in with twice 
as many fish as any other man had and 
began boasting. The other fishermen 
glared at him and turned away, and 
then looked furtively at one another 
like a crowd of conspirators. 

Thubway Tham sat alone at a table 
in a corner of the dining room at 
luncheon. He was looked over care- 





fully by half a dozen men who fondly 
they 


believed that could read men 
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aright. After the meal, when Tham 
strolled down toward the lake, two of 
these men accosted him and introduced 
themselves. 

After preliminary conversational 
skirmishing they approached the sub- 
jects of the fishing contest and Joshua 
Simlon. 

‘Joshua Simlon is unbearable,” one 
of them declared. “In the city he is a 
decent sort, but let him get out here 
where he can smell the fish and he 
turns maniac. He’s a nut on fish.” 

“He isn’t human,” the other declared, 
“He’s won the prize for three years 
running, and I suppose he’ll carry it 
away to-morrow.” 

“How doeth it come,” Thubway 
Tham asked, “that he alwayth catcheth 
the motht fith?”’ 

“Mr. Tham, it is like this,” said the 
first. “None of us dare bring in a big- 
ger catch.” 

“Why not?’ 

“If he ever. lost that prize he’d be 
worse than ever, Mr. Tham. He’d treat 
the man who won to a string of words 
that would cut. He has a_ wicked 
tongue, Mr. Tham. And he’d never 
torget the man who defeated him— 
never !” 

“Well, what about it?” Tham wanted 
to know. 

“It is like this, Mr. Tham—only 
guests at the hotel are eligible to the 
contest. And—er—all of us have busi- 
ness dealings now and then with Joshua 
Simlon. He’d just about wreck the 
man who dared win that prize.” 

“Well, my goodneth!” Tham ex- 
claimed. 

“But perhaps he does not have a 
business grip on you, Mr. Tham, Per- 
haps he could not injure you, if he 
wished to do so.” 

“He thertainly could not,” Tham re- 
plied. “I ain’t afraid of all the Jothua 
Thimlonth in the world.” 

“Then, Mr, Tham, if only you could 
defeat him and win the prize, it would 


























be great! Last year, one of the men 
had him beaten. But he lost his nerve 
and threw a dozen big fish back into 
the lake. Afraid to win, you see.” 

“T thee!” 

“And we'd certainly rejoice if some- 
body did get the best of Joshua Sim- 
lon.” 

“But thith ith my firtht day here,” 
Tham protested. “I have not been 
fithin’ thinthe I wath a boy. How do 
you suppothe [ can win that prithe?” 

They glanced around, then stepped 
nearer to him and spoke in lower tones, 

“Blow for blow!” one of them whis- 
pered. “Possibly it is a crooked thing 
to do, but we fee! that we are justified, 
especially in the case of Joshua Simlon. 
We'll appoint a place, Mr. Tham, and 
several of us will meet you there late 
in the afternoon and divide our catches 


with you. The fish you catch, together 


with what we give you, will let you 
win over Joshua Simlon easily.” 


“T wouldn’t do it,” 
1¢ wath not thuch a thimp. 
it ith, I'll do it!” 


voice to expressions of 


ihe se 
Tham declared, 
But, 


gave 
slapped Thubway Tham on the 


glee and 


And then they whispered again, 


back, 

and concluded plans for the conspiracy. 
“Do you see that place over there 

where a creek empties into the lake?” 
me of them asked Tham. “You fish 


you like until the middle of 
the afternoon, and then row your boat 
We'll get to you through 
the woods without being seen, and give 
you our fish. Then you can come in 
with the biggest catch.” 

Thubway Tham grinned at thena. 

“I grathp you!” he said. 


wherever 


over there. 


iti 
Late that afternoon Thubway Tham 
proceeded to the store in the hotel an- 
nex and purchased his supplies. The 
man behind the counter was rather sur- 
prised at the purchases. Thubway 
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Tham, harking back to the days of his 
boyhood, bought an ordinary cane fish- 
ing pole, a couple of cheap lines, some 
sinkers, a cork, and a dozen hooks. 

“Yeh expect to go into the contest 
with them sort of contraptions?” the 
dealer asked. 

“What elthe would I uthe?’ 
questioned, 

“Gosh, man! A swell rod, and silk 
line, and reel, and spinners and spoon: 
and flies.” 

Thubway Tham glared at him. “TI 
went fithin’ before you wath born,” he 
announced, 

There was nothing more said. Tham 
got his purchases to his room, and there 
he strung a line and attached sinker, 
and cork, Then he went out of 
the hotel again, prowled around until 
he met a ragged small boy, and made 
a deal with him. The boy’s eyes glis- 
tened when he saw the bill Tham gave 
him. 


Tham 


hook, 


Before dawn the guests were aroused 
and given breakfast. And then they 
gathered on the wide porch in front 
of the hotel, so that the judges might 
number the contestants and examine 
their tackle. Joshua Simlon 
the center of the stage. It 
though he had been a schoolmaster and 
the others pupils. 

Simlon occupied the first five min- 
utes with disparaging remarks to his 
immediate friends. And then he no- 
ticed Thubway Tham. Standing in 
front of Tham, Mr. Simlon regarded 
him from hat to shoes, and then 
glanced at Tham’s primitive fishing ocut- 
fit. 

“Expect to anything 
that?’ Joshua Simlon asked. 

“T thertainly do,’ Tham replied. 

“A few minnows maybe,” said Sim- 
lon. ‘No real fish.” 

At that instant a small boy appeared 
and handed Tham a can filled with 
worms 


occupie d 


was as 


catch with 
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“There they be, mister,” he reported. 
“They’re the fattest ones I could find.” 

“They are very nithe,” Tham replied. 

Joshua Simlon snorted. “Worms!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Worms for bait. It’s 
an insult to every decent fish in the 
lake. Going after suckers, Mr, Tham?” 

“T underthtand that ith what you do 
in town,” Tham retorted. 

There were a few half-hidden snick- 
ers, and Joshua Simlon‘s face flushed. 

“Trying to be impertinent, my man?’ 
he asked. 

“Never mind that ‘my man’ thtuft!” 
Tham replied with some anger in his 
voice. “You ain’t tho much! Go after 
your own fith and let me alone. If I 
want to uthe wormth it will take more 
than you to thtop me!” 

Here was rank rebellion. Simlon’s 
face turned almost purple, and the 
others grinned with unholy glee. Here 
was a man who dared stand up to 
Joshua Simlon and talk to him straight! 
Here was a sight worth seeing. 

Simlon said nothing more. The sig- 
nal was given, and the contestants left 
the porch and hurried toward the shore 
of the lake. The first pink streak of 
dawn was showing in the east. 

Thubway Tham had not rowed a 
boat for a good many years, and he 
did not wish to make a spectacle of 
himself, especially in the presence of 
the sarcastic and belittling Joshua Sim- 
lon. 

And so he managed to loiter behind 
the others. He found the boat that 
had been assigned to him, put his tackle 
into it, took off his coat, rolled up his 


him- 





sleeves, and so managed to delay 
self until all the 
the bosom of the lake. 


others were out on 


The other boats scattered, each man 


going toward his _ favorite fishing 
ground. Thubway Tham _ started 


straight out into the middle of the lake, 
his oars skipping and splashing water. 
Tham discovered rowing a boat was not 
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the easiest sport in the world for a man 
out of training. 

Tham did not know one end of the 
fishing grounds from the other. He 
had no favorite spot. He had not 
studied the lake or the streams that 
flowed into it. Stopping a moment and 
glancing around, he decided to row im- 
mediately to the mouth of the creek, 
where the others were to find him later 
in the day. The principal reason for 
this decision lay in the fact that the 
creek was near and Tham’s hands were 
developing blisters. 

He finally managed to reach the 
mouth of the creek. The water was 
shaded by trees; it was cool and pleas- 
ant. Tham anchored the boat near the 
shore in the shade of an overhanging 
tree, looked around, drew a deep breath, 
and told himself that it was a pleasant 
spot. He unwrapped his cheap line 
from his cheap pole and gave all his 
attention to impaling a worm on the 
hook. 

As every true follower of the sport 
knows, fish are peculiar beings with no 
sense at all at times. [For a time they 
will crowd in a certain area, and then 
suddenly they will desert it. And just 
as suddenly they will return again. 

As he had done in his boyhood, 
Thubway Tham spat upon the worm 
for luck, cast, and watched his cork 
bobbing gently on the ripples of the 
stream. A thrill of joy ran through 
him. His spirit had jumped the years; 
he was a boy and fishing again. 

His cork bobbed faster, disappeared 
in the depths. Thubway Tham, his 
heart hammering at his ribs, jerked. 
He found instantly that he had a fight 
on his hands. For the second time in 
his life he had located a big bass who 
did not disdain to bite at a fat worm. 

That was but the beginning. The 
bass, it proved, had gone momentarily 
insane. The fish had decided to feed 
in the mouth of the little creek, which 
they had evaded for years, and they 




































had a sudden hunger for fat angle- 
worms. 

Tham made a good catch before the 
middle of the day. Then he rested for 
a time and ate the luncheon the hotel 
had furnished and began fishing again. 
The shadows lengthened, and presently 
one of the conspirators slipped through 
the woods and hailed him. This par- 
ticular conspirator’s eyes bulged when 
he saw the fish Tham had to his credit 
honestly. 

“Better than Joshua Simlon_ ever 
did!’ he declared. ‘‘But you’d better 
take these. We want to be sure that 
you beat him.” 

Tham accepted the fish and put them 
on his string. one the con- 
approached him and left thei 
share, and then crept back through the 
woods to find their boats again. And 
proper time Thubway Tham 


slow 


One by 


spirators 


at the 
raised his anchor and began the 


and painful row across the Jake to the 


hotel. 

He was well within the time limit, 
but was the last man in. The hated 
Joshua Simlon was just before him, 
boasting of the catch he had made. 


Tham drove his boat to the 
harf, and one of the hotel at 
fast. Joshua Simlon 
at once that men were not 
but were looking past 
eir eyes wide. 

Joshua Simlon turned He 
Thubway Tham getting out of the boat 
and slipping into his coat. He saw the 
attendant lifting out string after string 
of magnificent bass, fat bullheads, 
perch, trout, sunfish. Thubway Tham 
said nothing. He busied himself light- 
ing a cigarette and acknowledging to 
himself that he scarcely had smoked all 


Jae, 
day 


Thubway 
little w 1 
tendants made it 
realized all 
listening to him, 


him, th 


Saw 


gathered at 
catch 
mpared to that of 
Simion himself no- 

His practiced eye 


It was apparent to those 
1¢ wharf that Joshua 
Was insignificant c 
Thubway Tham. 

ticed that at once. 


1 “* 4 , 
t Simlon’s 
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told him that Tham had twice the 
weight of fish, at least. 

“Some catch!” one of the conspira- 
tors exclaimed. 

“Tho, tho!” replied Tham. “I could 
have done better, I thuppothe, if I had 
been here thome time and had got ac- 
quainted with thingth. But it ith not 
tho bad. Jutht wormth, too. Jutht 
wormth, and a cheap line and thinker, 
If I had bronght a regular rod and a 
reel Heaven knowth what I would have 
done.” 

Joshua Simlon’s face purpled with 
wrath. He stalked forward. 

“Did you use a seine?” he sneered. 

“No theine,” said Thubway Tham, 
“Thothe fith came to my hook becauthe 
I wath courteouth to them. It alwayth 
payth to be courteouth to everything 
and everybody.” 


Simlon flushed again. “Must have 
bought them,” he said. 
“Thay!” Tham gasped. “Do you 


mean to inthinuate that T am a crook? 
Jutht becauthe you don’t know how to 
fith———” 

That the crowning insult. 
Joshua Simlon’s face grew white now 
instead of red. His hands became fists. 
His breathing suddenly was labored. 

“You—you———” he sputtered. 

“Thay it!” Tham “Thore 
becauthe you didn’t get the prithe, are 


was 


invited. 


you? Want to get it every year for 
life? You’re a punk fitherman, if any- 


rod and 


Not 


body athkth me. Too much 
reel and not enough fith brainth. 
enough courtethy.” 

Joshua Simlon choked. So did the 


others, but they choked because of de- 


light. Simlon was too angry to notice 
it. He had eyes only for Thubway 
Tham. He glared at him, and Tham 


glared back and puffed at his cigarette. 
And then Joshua Simlon went into 
eruption like a volcano. Tham had 
1 664. ” ‘ 
heard men “dressed down” before, but 
never with such consummate - skill. 
Simlon talked at length and to the point. 
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His barbed words got beneath Tham’s 
skin in a manner of speaking. 

So Tham decided to answer him, and 
they engaged in repartee. Any of the 
conspirators could have told Tham to 
avoid that. Tham found that he was 
outclassed. Joshua Simlon’s words 
burned. And when they finally came 
to the hotel and went to their several 
rooms Tham was trembling with rage. 

“The big thimp!”’ Tham muttered as 
he bathed and dressed for the big fish 
dinner. “Talk to me like that, will he? 
Who doeth he think I am?” 

Walking back and forth across the 
room, Tham thought of revenge. 
Joshua Simlon was a big man in the 
city, and Tham could not hope to over- 
come him in his own field. He had 
dark thoughts for a moment of engag- 
ing a certain crowd of gangsters to do 
things to Joshua Simlon, but he dis- 
carded the idea almost immediately. 
As a matter of honor Tham should take 
revenge himself. 

So he immediately considered ways 
and means. He _ had _ noticed that 
Joshua Simlon carried a fat morocco 
wallet in his hip pocket. That in itself 
was enough to class the man as a simp, 
Tham told himself. It would serve 
Joshua Simlon right if Tham touched 
him for that wallet. It also probably 
would reimburse Tham for his little 
vacation trip and give him a profit also. 

Tham felt sure that there was wealth 
in the wallet, for once or twice he had 
seen Joshua Simlon reach back and 
touch it. That is something almost 
every man will do, and_ professional 
pickpockets watch for that little, gen 
erally unconscious act. If he could get 
that wallet he would feel that Joshua 
Simlon had been repaid. 

But Tham did not lift leathers ex- 
cept in the subway. That was his field, 
and he did not care to enter any other. 
He would have laughed to scorn the 
idea that he was superstitious, but he 
was nevertheless. 
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Yet Tham decided to get that wallet 
at the first opportunity. He watched 
Joshua Simlon through dinner. Joshua 
took care to ignore Thubway Tham, 
He acted as though Tham did not ex- 
ist, and there had been no fishing con- 
test. As far as Joshua was concerned 
there had not been. 

After dinner Tham was presented 
with the prize, and during this -cere- 
mony, in which formerly he had played 
the leading part, Joshua Simlon turned 
his back and talked to an acquaintance, 
And afterward he continued to ignore 
Thubway Tham in a way that men like 
Joshua Simlon know and which is par- 
ticularly painful to the victim. 

All this served to increase Tham’s 
determination to capture the fat wallet 
of Joshua Simlon. He dreamed of the 
wallet that night. He thought of it 
at breakfast. And he told himself that 
it was one thing to “lift a leather” in 
a crowded subway car and quite an- 
other to do the same bit of work out 
in the open, at a place where five men 
were a big crowd. 

He heard Joshua remark that he in- 
tended leaving in a week’s time, and 
Thubway Tham decided to do the same. 

A week later Thubway Tham prom- 
ised to return the following year, and 
he rode to the station in the rickety 
bus with Joshua and two others. 
Joshua ignored him, but the driver 
winked at him and also chuckled all 
the way in, for which Tham was grate- 
ful. 

Now Tham had his mind fixed firmly 
upon the wallet. If he did not get it 
he was disgraced, he told himself. 
Should any man give him such a clever 
tongue lashing as Joshua Simlon had 
given him and unpunished? 
No! 

Tham watched for 
train, but could get none. 


escape 


chances on the 
All the way 


to New York, Thubway Tham, throw- 
ing the idea of sleep aside, tried to 
think of some scheme whereby he could 

































get near Simlon while that man did not 
know it. Tham began to grow des- 
perate. That wallet would give him 
revenge and a profit, and Tham wanted 
both. 

They reached the city in the morning. 
Tham encountered Joshua Simlon in 
the wash room, Joshua admitted his 
presence. 

“Hope to see you up there next year,” 
he muttered. “I'll show you whether I 
know anything about fish or not! I 
still think you used a seine.” 

“What you think,” Tham retorted, 
“will never be on the front page of the 
newthpaperth.” 

“That used to be an exclusive hotel 
and camp,” Joshua said. He insinu- 
ated that it was so no longer. 
said Tham. “Maybe 


“Ekluthive ?” 


“{ think I'll change fishing grounds 


aybe it would be a good thing,” 
Tham replied. “Try thome plathe 
where the hth are amateurth. Thethe 
profethional fith are hard to catch, 


Jump on thome poor hick fith that 
never thaw a rod and reel. That ith 
my advithe.” 

“When { ask your advice,” Joshua 
said slightingly, “Ull be out of my 
senses, and the world out of lawyers.” 

“If you wait that long there won’t be 
any fith left—I’ll catch them all long 
before that.” 

Think you're smart, don’t you?” 
said Tham. 

!hey were alone in the wash room. 
Joshua treated Tham to another display 
of verbal fireworks. Tham found him- 
self outclassed, and he went back to his 
section enraged and more determined 
than ever to get the fat wallet of Joshua 


Siunion, 


*Tutht tho, tho,” 


The train rolled into the station, and 
Thubway Tham had hopes of doing his 
crowd around 
seemed to be 


work in the 
But luck 


nefarious 


the entrance. 
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against him. A porter got in his way. 
Joshua Simlon darted into the crowd 
and was lost. 

Thubway Tham felt it a tragedy. 
He went slowly toward his beloved sub- 
way, vowing to catch Joshua Simlon 
some day, somewhere, and have his re- 
venge. Joshua, he supposed, even now 
Was riding toward his home in a limou- 
sine, 

But Joshua was not. Joshua Simlon, 
being the sort of man he was, had not 
telegraphed his arrival. He intended 
walking into his offices unannounced 
and seeing how his hirelings were act- 
ing. So he caught a subway express. 

Thubway Tham’s eyes glowed when 
he saw that. He got into the same car. 
Here Tham was on ground he knew 
well, the place where he did his work. 
He was in his element, and Joshua Sim- 
lon was out of it. 

Best of all, Joshua did not see him. 
He was standing close to one of the 
doors, and it was evident that he had 
forgotten fishing and had his mind busy 
already with pressing business prob- 
lems. Thubway Tham crept closer in 
the jam of Station 
after station flashed past. 

The express approached the station 
at which Tham should leave it to make 
his way to the lodging house, con 
ducted by Mr. ‘“Nosey” Moore, where 
he resided. Tham watched Joshua 
carefully. Lut Joshua was contemplat- 
ing the ceiling of the car, and his brow 
was wrinkled with thought. 

Thubway Tham pressed closer. Th« 
train dashed into the station and rattled 
to a stop, people pressed 
Tham lurched against Joshua Simlon 
for an instant, one of his hands made 
a lightninglike movement—and then 
Thubway Tham was on the platform 
and hurrying toward the stairs that 
would take him to the street. 

His heart sang. He had 
Revenge and profit were his! 
Simlon would never know 


human_ beings. 


forward, 


done it! 
Joshua 
who had 
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done this thing, but Tham knew it and 
would rejoice in the knowledge. 

Up to the street he skipped and hur- 
ried along it. The proper thing, of 
course, would be to extract the currency 
and get rid of the wallet as quickly 
as possible. But Tham could not do 
it there, and he was bothered because 
of the grip he carried. 

He hurried to the lodging house and 
up the stairs. Nosey Moore was sit- 
ting behind the battered counter in the 
office. 

“Glad to see you back, Tham!” he 
shouted. “Have a good trip?” 
“Yeth!” Tham answered. 
you about it later, Nothey. 

hurry now.” 

Up the next flight of stairs he darted 
and along the hall to his room. He 
unlocked the door and entered, locked 
the door behind him, made sure that 
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the shades were drawn at the windows, 
and took the wallet from his pocket. 

It certainly was a fat wallet and 
seemed to be of peculiar construction, 
Made to order, Tham supposed. He 
wouldn’t be surprised if there was a 
small fortune in it. Joshua Simlon cer- 
tainly had seemed to guard it carefully, 

A moment of anticipation—and then 
he opened the wallet. 

The next instant it was on the floor, 
and Thubway Tham was muttering 
curses. It was no wallet at all—it was 
Joshua Simlon’s fly book! 

And at the same moment Joshua 
Simlon in his office was raging because 
the book was gone, and with it some 
flies of his own invention. Any real 
fisherman will know how he raged, 
But Thubway Tham did not know that. 
He thought that Joshua Simlon had 
conquered in the end. 
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PHYSICIAN MUTILATES PATIENTS 


RIM, indeed, is the story that comes from Germany of a doctor who recently 


lost his mind and committed crimes upon the patients in his charge. 


Doc- 


tor Gebherd is the name of the unfortunate physician. 
Noted as a surgeon, he enjoyed a large practice in Schwerin-Mecklenburg, 


where he headed a private hospital. 


ber of deaths were taking place in his sanitarium. 


It was noticed first that an unusual num- 


Then reports began to be 


circulated that Doctor Gebherd had cut off an ear of a woman who was suffer- 
ing solely from inflammation of that organ, and that he had amputated a man’s 


arm unnecessarily. 


Doubt of his sanity changed into certainty when a nurse observed him con- 


tinuing to operate on a woman who had died under the knife. 
judged insane and placed in an asylum. 
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CONVICT ROBS WARDEN AND GUARDS 
ONEY and citizen’s clothes are necessities to an escaped convict who is 
determined to stay outside prison walls, and sometimes such a man will 


go to extraordinary lengths to get what he needs. 
He escaped while working on the new penitentiary build- 


twenty years, did so. 


Frank Williams, serving 


ing at Joliet, Illinois, late one afternoon, hid somewhere on the prison grounds, 


broke into the warden’s quarters, and stole two of the warden’s suits. 


He left 


his convict’s uniform in their place, and then went into the dormitory and rifled 


the trousers of the sixty guards sleeping there. 


When one of the guards woke 


up and challenged him Williams fled and made his get-away amid a fusillade 


of shots. 
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CHAPTER I. 


STAIRCASE, 





ON A ROTTEN 


van LANCING at his watch Schalk 

closed the binoculars with a 
snap. “Time’s up,” he said. 
“T win.” 

Reddes picked up the glasses, fo- 
cused them, an@ peered at the house. 
He seemed to hope that even yet a 
miracle might happen. Obviously the 
plaee was empty. The house was a 
shabby structure perched on a little 
knoll above the shore, painted a dirty 
red that flamed in the sunset, the win- 
dows and door picked out in black. It 
might have been a barn save for the 
ragged blue and white blinds that hung 
across the windows. The door was 
barred, the lower windows boarded up. 
Reddes laid the glass impatiently aside 
and admitted that on the surface it 
seemed as though he were mistaken. He 
was not very gracious at the best of 
times, considering a brusque manner bet- 
ter suited to a man of business. 

Just now he was feeling distinctly 
Schalk’s very presence an- 
noyed him. Schalk was so abominably 
rous. He was round and fat and 
fair, and he wore round, gold-rimmed 
glasses that positively with 
prosperity. He was so horribly satis- 
fed with himself, so disgustingly amia- 
ble and good-tempered. It was 
absolutely intolerable that he should 
display his vulgar wealth by dining, 
wining, and cruising a poorer man than 
himself. That he should win two dol- 
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sparkled 


lars from him by what might be a 
trick was nothing less than an outrage. 
The average man is not given to 
accepting 


favors—quite considerable 
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favors—from men whom he dislikes. 
Mr. Reddes, however, was anything but 
an average man. It may have been only 
a coincidence that he had, reddish hair 
and green eyes; not only did he dislike 
Mr. Arthur Schalk—he even envied 
Mr. Clarence Waddy. Nor were these 
ordinary incidents of the kind that help 
to make up a lifetime; he had dwelt 
upon them until they became his dom- 
inant passion—the more so that for op- 
portunist reasons he was forced to keep 
them to himself. 

Of Mr. Waddy it is true that he saw 
very littke—no more than the average 
clerk ever sees of the son of his presi- 
dent. But he reflected so deeply upon 
the iniquity of a providence which gave 
Clarence Waddy everything a young 
man could want, yet gave John Reddes 
only forty dollars per week, that he felt 
almost an intimate. It is true that he 
often forgot his distant envy of the 
president’s son in hts livelier dislike of 
Mr. Arthur Schalk. The latter had 
sinned more overtly. At one time, that 
is to say, he sat at the same long desk 
where Reddes was still sitting and wa 
likely to sit on the fourteenth floor of 
the Indubitable Guarantee & Trust 
Company’s building in Vesey Street. In 
those days they were very close friends, 
indeed... Then Schalk most unpardon- 
ably launched upon a venture of his 
own, and within three years he could 
afford an apartment in the East Sixties, 
a touring car, and a yacht. 

If Reddes had never seen him again 
he might have forgiven everything. 
But Schalk was disgustingly loyal. He 
behaved exactly as in the old days, 
heaped benefits upon those of his old 
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associates who showed any desire for 
them, and generally behaved in such a 
way as was beyond the possibility of 
Mr. Reddes’ pardon. The worst of it 
was that Schalk could never forget they 
had shared the same desk—the one at 
the end of the room by the window 
looking over the [levated. He took an 
altogether unnecessary pride in this 
point of advantage from which he had 
leaped to his present glory—-or so it 
seemed to Reddes, who had not moved 
from it. In some curious way Schalk 
associated its present occupant with his 
affection for it, so that he seemed to look 
on Reddes as quite the most intimate of 
his friends and treated him exactly as 
though there were no difference in their 
position at all. This irritated Reddes 
as much as—or more than—if he had 





ignored him altogether. 

Naturally on _ general 
Reddes accepted what came to him, and 
thus it was that, on a sparkling sum- 
mer’s morning he sat beside Schalk in 
that gentleman’s cruiser, lying at her 
moorings off the yacht club pier in 
Nagasacket. There was nothing in that, 
he felt, to be grateful for, whatever 
Schalk might think about it. It had 
cost him fifteen dollars for a yachting 
cap, to say nothing of having his flan- 
nel trousers pressed and for 
another felt 
that rightfully Schalk owed him that 
money. 

There was a consolation, indeed, of 
which Schalk suspect nothing. 
Clarence Waddy was vice commodore 
of the yacht club, and if by any chance 
he, Waddy, should meet him, Reddes, 
on such terms of social intimacy as the 
warranted—and Reddes was 
that he should—he 


principles 


cleaned 
seventy-five cents. H¢ 


could 


occasion 
fully determined 


should learn—well, that money doesn’t 
necessarily make the man, or teach him 
how to wear his clothes. 

“Mind’”—he was careful to point out, 
as he handed over the two dollars with 
the grave punctiliousness of one who 
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knows his duty to those of a lesser 
breed—‘“I agreed to accept the evidence 
of the glasses. So here is your money, 
But I don’t for a moment admit that J 
was wrong.” 

“In that case——’ began Schalk, 

“Not at all. IL agree with you that 
the house does not look to be inhabited 
in the ordinary sense of the word. But 
I still insist that some one was in it last 
night with a light. I’m not going to 
rest until I have proved it.” 

Hitherto Schalk had always showed 
himself the soul of honor; Reddes was 
not at all sure that this matter of the 
bet was not a cunningly worked out 
plot to trick and humiliate him. It be- 
gan overnight when, having dined in 
the club house, they returned to the 
cruiser and, before turning in, lounged 
on the foredeck, at intervals sampling 
a certain product of the hip pocket. 

Schalk began by boasting of his sea- 
manship, to which Reddes took proper 
and immediate exception, pointing out, 
in terms which pleased him consider- 
able, that the management of a toy 
cruiser on the smooth waters of th 
Sound does not make a man a sailor, any 
more than cranking a flivver makes an 
engineer of him. Thence they drifted 
into the more general argument whether 
a sailor’s eyesight is better than that 
of a landsman. Reddes ridiculed the 
suggestion, declaring himself ready to 
back his own eyesight against that of 
any mariner who ever lived—up to ten 
thousand dollars. In the end they fixed 
the wager at two dollars. Schalk in the 
character of the mariner was to select 
a light from among those twinkling on 
the further shore of the bay, and in the 
morning Reddes was to prove to his 
satisfaction from which house it came, 
or forfeit the amount of the wager. 

The Bat’s Wing provided an ex- 
cellent view of the opposite shore. The 
bay is funnel-shaped, and the pleasant 
little town of St. Theodore stretches 
along its southern shore, The yacht 




















dub pier is at the end of the town, near- 
est the sound. There is perhaps half 
amile of water between it and the north- 
em shore On which, facing the town, 
js a little settlement of farm houses and 
two or three isolated buildings. Schalk, 
perhaps because he did not wish to win 
his guest’s money, made an easy selec- 
tion—that of the light farthest from 
the neck of the funnel. Reddes accord- 
ingly did not need any unusual clear- 
ness of eyesight in selecting, when day- 
light came, the house which occupied 
that position. But Schalk joined issue 
with him, pointing out that the house of 
his selection was manifestly empty, and 
that the light could not accordingly have 
come from it. 

Reddes denied that it was necessarily 
empty because the windows seemed 
boarded up and proposed to spend the 
rest of his holiday studying it through 
the binoculars for some sign of occu- 
pancy. Schalk suggested a time limit, 
and it was at midday precisely that 
Reddes handed over the two dollars, 
sure all the time that he was right, that 
there was only the one house from 
which the light could possibly have 
come, and that, if the glasses made out 
he was wrong, they must be uncommon- 
ly bad glasses. 

They Iunched at the yacht club, and 
Reddes might have felt happy in the 
knowledge that, in his own estimation 
at least, he quite outshone Mr. Clarence 
Waddy, who was among those present, 
had he been able to get that infernal 
empty house out of his mind. So de- 
termined was he to prove himself in 
the right that he deliberately threw 
away the opportunity of social advance- 
ment offered by the company of Mr. 
Waddy and, making some inadequate 
excuse, set out alone early in the after- 
noon to prove himself right and Schalk 
wrong. As he told himself he was not 
an obstinate man at all, but when he 
knew a thing he did know it. 

It was not easy to find the house that 
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had been called empty. It stood some 
distance away from the rest of the 
settlement amid a wilderness of disused 
gravel pits, approached through a string 
of mosquito-ridden marshes by a track 
that continually lost itself in bogs and 
sand warrens. KReddes persevered 
through all such discomforts, upheld by 
his certainty that the house would prove 


inhabited, and this would insure the 
return of his two dollars. It was all 
the more disheartening to find on 


reaching it that, not only did the house 
seem empty, but it seemed as if it had 
been empty for years. Everything 
about it spoke of decay; a rusty iron 
bedstead leaned against a side wall; the 
nails which held the bars to door and 
windows were rusty with the storms of 
many winters; a venerable boat, its 
sides pitted with yawning seams, lay 
bottom side up beside a wellhead. 
“Lucky thing I didn’t bring that bone- 
head along with me,” reflected Reddes 
ruefully. ‘Wonder if there is any way 
to get inside.” He tried the door, but, 
having no better implements than his 


hands, only tore his fingers and ex- 
hausted his patience. He was about to 
admit defeat. Then, standing close 


against the wall while he recovered 
breath, he was suddenly electrified by 
a sound that came from within the 
house. 

It was too indistinct for him to be 
sure of its nature. It might be a foot- 
step—probably it was a footstep—on 
creaking wood—perhaps on a rotting 
staircase. It was certainly within the 
house. “Of course [I was right’— 
thought Reddes—‘‘as usual.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THROUGH A PEEPHOLE. 


H FE crouched down and laid his ear to 

the largest crack in the door. It 
seemed to him that he heard voices— 
low-pitched whispers — incontestably 
human. Cautiously he crept past the 
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door toward the window and, standing 
on tiptoe, tried to peer through its pro- 
tecting bars. 

After several attempts he came across 
a knot in the rotting wood and, by deft 
use of his penknife, succeeded in remov- 
ing it. Through the resultant hole he 
peered with a beating heart. ‘There 
seemed to him something almost pain- 
fully suggestive in this muttering of 
human voices in a house so ostenta- 
tiously untenanted. What if it should 
prove the den of some band of desper- 
ate criminals? What if they should 
discover him? He was more than half 
inclined to make good his escape while 
yet there was time. But in that case 
he could never explain things to 
Schalk. His two dollars would remain 
lost to him forever, and his reputation 
for omniscience irretrievably ruined 

At first he could see nothing through 
his improvised peephole. Very gradu- 
ally, as his eye grew accustomed to the 
darkness, he was able to distinguish a 
faint glow of light, seeming to come 
from somewhere overhead. He could 
also see that he was looking through 
the glass of a window, and that it was 
covered with the dust of years. Other- 
wise, he thought, he could have studied 
the interior of the house more easily. 

Slowly it came to him that a wooden 
ladder led up from the center of the 
room to an open trapdoor through 
which the light came. He was about 
to go, finding that he could distinguish 
nothing more, when the light grew 
fainter, and he saw a man’s legs de- 





scending the ladder. He was coming 
down backwards—slowly and cautious- 
ly. A moment later the watcher could 


distinguish that he was carrying or sup- 
porting something that slowly revealed 
itself as a human body. There 


was 


something painfully lifeless in the limp 
angularity of its pose, and, as the light, 
increasing for a moment, dwelt upon 
the limbs, Reddes could see that it was 
dead—horribly dead. 
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He would have given anything to rush 
away, careless of whether he was dis- 
covered—to run anywhere to escape the 
horror that was so close to him. But 
it was as though he were physically 
glued to his peephole, so incapable was 
he of stirring. 

The living and the dead came slowly 
down the ladder, and, to add the last 
touch of horror, they were followed by 
a woman’s skirts. Evidently she was 
supporting the upper part of the torso, 
for her steps were as stealthy and slow 
as the man’s had been. Once she stum- 
bled, and the man looked up quickly 
and said something—evidently a warn- 
ing. Just as his foot touched the 
ground it seemed as though the woman 
grew weary, or perhaps she felt faint 
from the horror of what she was doing, 
for she released her hold, and the limp 
form slipped down within the man’s 
arms. ‘The head fell forward, and 
Reddes saw with a shudder that it was 
bald—horribly, grotesquely bald—and 
brown like that of an Indian or a negro. 

It needed but this one added touch 
of realism to break the bonds that held 
Reddes powerless. He turned and ran 
swiftly along the track by which he had 
approached the house, trembling in 
every limb, great drops of perspiration 
running from his forehead and imped- 
ing his vision, so that twice he stumbled 
and fell. He did not dare even to look 
behind him to see if the murderers, as 
he knew them to be, had observed his 
flight. Nor did he stop until torn and 
muddied—his breath coming in quick 
sobs, and his very soul quivering with 
the recollection of what he had seen— 
he at last reached the farmhouse that 
stood nearest the place of horror and 
came out upon the beaten, cinder track 
that led to it. 

His impulse was to lose no moment 
in telling what he had seen—in calling 
upon the police to arrest the murderers 
before they could escape. But, as his 
immediate terror left him, something of 














“fis natural caution began to take its 
place. Might it not be better to wait— 
to be sure of his facts before giving the 
alarm. It was possible that death had 
been accidental—that—there were a 
dozen possibilities that he must con- 
sider before taking any decided action. 
Possibly the old man was not dead at 
all. If there should be any mistake— 
if he took any decided action and it 
proved later to have been precipitate— 
that ass Schalk—he would never hear 
the end of it. After all they could not 
escape unseen. There was no sign of 
a boat, capable of taking the water, 
anywhere near the house; there was no 
other track than that along which he had 
come. It might be better—it would 
certainly be better—to make some in- 
quiries to find out who owned the house, 
and who, if anybody, was supposed to 
live there. 

He had noticed a small and very new 
bungalow just where the track left the 
main road from St. Theodore to Clam 
Bay. It was the office of a real estate 
firm, and it was devoted to the devel- 
opment of a not-yet-existing model city, 
the desirability whereof it praised 
highly on huge black and white posters. 
To it Reddes made his way, recovering 
most of his equanimity before he 
reached it. A bored clerk, reading the 
comic section of a three-weeks-old Sun- 
day paper, was its only occupant. He 
displayed, however, a very proper in- 
terest in the possible client, enthused 
over the possible glories of the pros- 
pective model city, and waxed quite 
lyrical over a portfolio of maps wherein 
the shaggy peninsula of the moment was 
represented as covered with boulevards 
and avenues and churches and palatial 
homes and community centers—all very 
impressive to the eye of faith. 

His prophetic enthusiasm made 
Reddes’ task the easier. Improvising 
an ambition to own a summer bungalow 
somewhere on the water’s edge, he asked 
about the empty house, its history, and 
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its present ownership. The answer 
filled him with a new keenness. The 
owner was Mr. Clarence Waddy of the 
Indubitable Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany. It was an old house, originally 
built by a fisherman, subsequently 
bought by young Mr. Waddy to serve 
as a yachting land quarters and aban- 
doned by him when the Nagasacket 
Club was founded. Such was all the 
information the clerk had to give, and 
with it Reddes left the bungalow, prom- 
ising to communicate if and when he 
should decide upon his bungalow site. 

He had gone only a few hundred 
yards when he saw a fallen tree trunk 
in a thicket beside the track. Disre- 
garding mosquitoes, he sat upon it and 
began to think very seriously. It would 
be a curious thing—a very curious 
thing—if Clarence Waddy was mixed 
up with the criminal band who obviously 
made their headquarters in his house. 
He was a spendthrift, of course, and 
want of money drives men to strange 
ends. He was notoriously given to the 
company of doubtful characters. There 
was something very fishy about the 
whole story of his owning such an aban- 
doned shack. If it should prove that 
he was actually in the way of bringing 
his parents’ gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave, what exactly ought to be done 
about it by one who was not only an 
employee of those parents, but was in 
the habit of mixing with their son on 
terms of social intimacy at the Naga- 
sacket Yacht Club. 

Long consideration decided him that 
he must know more about it before he 
took any decided action. The old negro 
was dead, so nothing could be done to 
help him. As to the murderers, they 
could be discovered at any time, for, 
if Clarence Waddy were not actually an 
accomplice in the crime, he must, at 
least, be aware of the criminals’ identi- 
ties. Perhaps after all there might be 
a more merciful explanation. Perhaps 
Waddy had only killed the old man by 
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accident—possibly even for good rea- 
son—and was now seeking a way to 
dispose of the body. Perhaps it might 
be well to approach him in the matter 
first of all—to offer him protection, 
secrecy, even assistance. You never 
know where the sense of gratitude in 
a wealthy young man may not lead. 
Perhaps—— 

It would never do to make a confi- 
dant of Schalk. He was such a blun- 
dering, impetuous animal that he would 
be certain to take some abrupt action 
which might ruin everything. Besides, 
the fewer people who knew about that 
sort of thing the better. Schalk must 
be got rid of at once. 

His mind overburdened with possi- 
bilities, Reddes lost no time in return- 
ing to the Bat’s Wing, where, on the 
plea of an important telegram recalling 
him to New York by train, he took leave 
of his host. He careful not to 
raise the question of the lost wager lest 
he might recall the empty house too viv- 
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idly. He had made up his mind to re- 
turn to the scene of action without de- 
lay, there to await events. It was clear 


enough that no attempt could be made 
to remove the body before nightfall. 
By cencealing himself he might be a 
witness to whatever transpired and pos- 
sibly gain sufficient new evidence to 
justify an approach to Mr. Clarence 
Waddy as friend, counselor, or accuser, 
as events should decide. 

Shortly before sunset the amateur 
detective started more for the 
house of mystery, carrying with him an 
electric flashlight and a chisel, in case 
an opportunity occurred of entering the 
house. He have carried arms, 
also, but he possessed none and feared 
to buy any, even had the law permitted, 
lest he should arouse comment. Dur- 
ing his first visit he had noticed a little 
grove of locusts some fifty yards behind 


once 


would 


the house on the landward side. It 
overlooked the rear rooms, from which 
alone he was satisfied the house could 
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be entered, and anybody approaching it 
must pass within a few yards of the 
grove, In it he found a secure hiding 
place—a sunken hollow masked by 
branches only a few yards from the 
path, and yet invisible from it. There 
he set himself te await events in pa- 
tience. 

The observation post was sufficiently 
comfortable. The night was warm, and 
the mosquitoes less aggressive than he 
had feared. Also he was pleasantly 
buoyed up by the sense of approaching 
success, for the dusk had scarcely fallen 
when a definite light appeared through 
the cracks in one of the window cover- 
It remained there, growing al- 
ways stronger as the outer darkness 
increased. He may have dozed, he may 
even have slept, for he had no idea of 
time save that the night was very dark 
and still, and the stars above him very 
bright, when at last he sat up with a 
start, the honking of an automobile in 
his ears. 

Many automobiles follow the coast 
road through St. Theodore in the sum- 
mer, but this sounded as though it came 
from somewhere nearer than the road, 
and to Reddes’ startled imagination it 
had about it something insistent, some- 
thing even furtive, as though it were a 
signal rather than a warning. He lis- 
tened eagerly. Within a few seconds, 
as it seemed, there grew upon his ears 
the rhythmic throbbing of a powerful 
motor. It was coming nearer cautious- 
ly, he thought. He could not imagine 
a more unlikely route for midnight joy- 
ridit g. 

Discreetly he raised his head and 
peered through the leaves. The air was 
full of the glare of powerful headlights, 
crisscrossed by the trunks of the locust 
trees. It seemed from the changing di- 
rection of the lights as though the car 
were veering and backing after some 
complicated method of its own. At last 


ings. 


it stopped, the buzzing of the engine 
died away, and a shrill whistle sounded 
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—such a whistle as a boy makes by 
ing his finger tips in his mouth. 
Through Reddes’ mind raced innu- 
merable possibilities—murderers, kid- 
napers, holdup men, the Camorra—but 
he could be sure of nothing save that 
things looked bad for Clarence Waddy. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCESSORY AFTER THE FACT. 


A’ answering whistle came from with- 

in the house. Then a man sprang 
from the automobile and _ hurried 
toward the back entrance. 

The moon gave sufficient light for 
Reddes to distinguish all that passed. 
The motorist was met at the door by 
aman and a woman. Her white blouse 
shone Iuminously. They entered the 
house. After a little the men returned 
with heavy grips which they placed in 
the tonneau of the car. They made 
another trip to the house, returning 
with a curious, tall, wooden structure 
covered with dark wrappings. Its pur- 
pose Reddes could not imagine, but it 
was horribly reminiscent of the guillo- 
tine used in the French Revolution. 
With a shudder Reddes found himself 
speculating as to the purposes to which 
it might have been put in that lonely 
house of ill omen. 

Having fixed the instrument, what- 
ever it might be, on the back of the 
car, securing it with ropes, evidently 
brought for the purpose, the men re- 
turned to the house once more. ‘They 
remained invisible for perhaps ten min- 
utes; when they came out again they 
were accompanied by the woman. She 
vas a woman, that is to say, in that she 
wore skirts, but Reddes was filled with 
a sudden suspicion that she 
aman, or more probably a boy in dis- 
guise; her bare dark head seemed close 
cropped, and she walked with a freedom 
of gait never associated with high heels. 
Whatever her sex she carried some- 
thing large and square, which might 


was really 
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have been a woman’s hat box, or some- 
thing intended to pass for such. But 
Reddes had no eyes for her; one of the 
men staggered under the weight of 
something—something limp and .dead— 
the sight of which stirred the onlooker’s 
hair beneath his hat. 

It was swathed in white—perhaps a 
sheet flung over it. It was impossible 
to mistake its size and shape, the help- 
less, limp inaction of the limbs, the ter- 
rible angle of the head hanging over the 
man’s shoulder. It was unquestionably 
the body of the slain negro—unques- 
tionably he had been foully murdered, 
the mystery and secrecy of this mid- 
night flight admitted of no doubt; the 
mystery was to Reddes a mystery no 
more. It only remained, before giving 
notice to the police, to discover exactly 
what part Clarence Waddy was taking. 

It would be idle to deny that Reddes 
was frightened; the whole circum- 
stances were sufficient to daunt the most 
undaunted. Nevertheless he felt cer- 
tain that he was invisible, and so he held 
his ground to watch for anything that 
might provide a clew. 

The men on reaching the car heart- 
lessly dropped the body upon the 
ground in a stiff heap, while they helped 
the woman or disguised boy to enter. 
Returning to his prey, the man who 
had carried it lifted it with an ease, 
which showed him to be of exceptional 
strength, and with incredible callous 
ness sat it in the rear seat beside the 
woman. Then, as his accomplice 
climbed into the driving seat, he him- 
self entered behind and took the vacant 
so that it 
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place beside the body, was 
upported between him and 
in a sufficiently lifelike attitude. 

Much as he longed to spring from his 
hiding place and seize the criminals, 
Reddes realized that it would be sheei 
madness. Such miscreants would be 
without a doubt armed to the teeth and 
ready to stop at nothing to secure their 
escape. That they must be hardened 


woman 
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almost to insensibility was shown, if by 
nothing else, by their brutal laughter as 
they prepared to drive away. He would 
certainly notify the police at the first 
opportunity ; for the moment there was 
nothing to be done, 

The car had already begun to move 
when the man in the rear seat bent for- 
ward and said something—apparently 
asking a question. His accomplice re- 
plied, shaking his head as he spoke, 
He stopped the car, climbed over the 
barricade of grips beside him, and de- 
scended to the ground. There he 
produced a box of matches and pro- 
ceeded to light the tail lamp, very much 
to the onlooker’s amazement. That 
they should thus trouble to provide a 
clew for their own undoing was con- 
trary to all his impressions of murderers 
and their methods. Suddenly he re- 
called, from his recollections of de- 
tective stories, that the most cunning 
criminals almost invariably leave just 
such obvious clews behind them—great- 
ly to the benefit of the police depart- 
ment. That his murderers should thus 
act in accordance with established prec- 
edent was only another proof of their 
criminality—if further proof were 
needed. 

It is one of the drawbacks of being 
only an amateur detective that you lack 
that amazingly detailed memory for 
trifles, which is so marked a quality of 
the professional. As the match blazed 
up the figures on the number plate were 
plainly legible; Reddes would have 
_ given a week’s salary to remember pre- 
cisely what was the license number of 
Clarence Waddy’s big Huntingdon 
limousine. He was quite familiar with 
the car, having seen it so frequently 
waiting for its owner outside the In- 
dubitable Building in Vesey Street. He 
was more or less certain that there were 
two figures of eight in the number— 
but no more. Now the numbers which 
grew visible on the murder car were 
“218846.” At least he would be careful 


not to forget them—for with them he 
held the murderers in the hollow of his 
hand. 

There was something wrong with the 
tail lamp; apparently the wick would 
not ignite. Reddes was feeling a vague 
doubt whether the light on Waddy’s 
limousine was not electric; suddenly all 
his doubts were solved for good and all, 
There was no more need to identify the 
car or its other occupants. As the wick 
suddenly caught a strong light was 
thrown across the face of the man bend- 
ing down before it. And that face 
without any possibility of doubt was 
the face of Clarence Waddy himself. 

By the time Reddes had recovered 
from the shock—for his darkest sus- 
Ppicions had not included the figure of 
the son of the president of the Indubit- 
able taking an active part in the crime 
—the car had swept out of sight, and 
the throbbing of the motor was lost in 
the rustle of the night wind. In deep 
contemplation Reddes left his hiding 
place and stumbled through the dark- 
ness toward Saint Theodore, his mind 
full of tumultuous thoughts. He was 
not, as he frequently reminded himself, 
a plotter. He was sorry—very sin- 
cerely sorry for Clarence Waddy—and 
especially for Clarence Waddy’s par- 
ents. He dwelt, naturally very much 
against his will, on the tragic picture 
that would be presented by the young 
criminal as he stood in the dock listen- 
ing to the sentence, while the president 
and his wife sobbed in the public seats 
behind him. At least it would be a 
lesson—a sad lesson—that those who 
seem most to be envied are not always 
the happiest—that Clarence Waddy, for 
all his wealth and opportunities, had 
shown himself immeasurably inferior to 
that accusing figure who, very much 
against his will, had put the ends of 
justice before any personal considera- 
tions; who, in fact 

Of course properly managed the pos- 
session of such a secret, and the power 
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which it would give over the wealthy 

ng criminal, and incidentally over 
the president of the Indubitable, was 
not altogether easy to forget. The very 
word “blackmail” was to Reddes too 
repulsive even to be whispered, but op- 
portunity notoriously knocks at the 
game door only once in a lifetime. 

There might be circumstances attending 
the crime which would make it possible 
for its discoverer to effect some kind 
of compromise with his conscience. 
Possibly also — 

When at last he reached the town 
Reddes did not make at once for the 
police station. Instead he went to the 
hotel where he had left his small be- 
l‘inding that it was not so 
lateas he had believed, he made his way 
to the depot and caught the next train 
back to New York. On his way to his 
boarding house he made it his business 
to pass the Waddy home. There were 
lights in several of the windows. Evi- 
dently the family were at home, little 
reaming that the man, who in passing 
paised to look up at the great marble 
fagade, held in his hand the key to a 
secret which might bring the whole of 
their prosperity and good name crashing 
inruins about them. He felt less re- 
pugnance to the idea as the solid wealth, 
which that facade represented, grew 
into his imagination. This sort of peo- 
ple needed to be taught a lesson, to be 
made to realize that wealth is not 
everything, that there might be others 
toiling long hours in fruitless desk work 
to help build up their fortunes, who yet 
were better men than they. 

He slept very little, if at all, that 
night; the clocks were striking three 
when he finally determined upon his 
course of action. Before nine in the 
morning he was standing on the door- 
step of the Waddy mansion, his not un- 
natural nervousness almost forgotten in 
the sense of power over that house and 
its destinies which the very touch of 
his finger upon the bell button renewed. 

4E—ps 
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Mr. Clarence Waddy was at home, 
the butler explained, regarding Reddes 
with an irritating suggestion of doubt, 
but he was very busily engaged. Mr. 
Reddes retorted that he was come on 
a matter of life and death. The man 
replied, still doubtfully, that he would 


see. After a little time he returned and 


ushered the visitor into a library, where 
very soon Clarence Waddy joined him, 
curiosity in his every feature. 
a tall, slim young man, with a little fair 
mustache, straightforward eyes, and an 
expression which Reddes had long»since 


He was 


characterized as vacuous. Not at all the 
sort of young man that you would ex- 
pect to commit a murder, were it not 
that appearances deceive. 

Reddes did not beat about the bush. 
He detailed at once all that he had seen, 
and how he had come to see it. He in- 
sisted upon his unwillingness to de- 
nounce any man in whom he took so 
sincere an interest. He entreated 
Waddy to leave the coutry at once— 
while yet there was time. He himself 
would take no action for twenty-four 
hours, during which time Mr. Waddy 
might secure his escape and be well on 
his way to Mexico. Otherwise—he 
shrugged his shoulders—there was but 
one painful course open to him. 

At the commencement of 
denunciation the unfortunate 
man attempted to speak, but, failing to 
find words, thereafter remained abso- 
lutely speechless. He sat bowed upon 
his chair, his face averted, though Red- 
des could see by the quivering of his 
whole frame how bitterly he felt the 
shame and terror of his position 

Only when the tale was told did he 
find power to straighten his body and 
gaze directly at his accuser, his features 
screwed into only the vague semblance 
of a human face. For a moment he 
tried to speak, then relapsed helplessly 
into a scream of hysterical laughter— 
the laughter of a man who has lost all 
self-control. “I—I—I—can’t help it,” 


Reddes’ 


young 
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he managed to stammer at last, “you’re 
too——” 

Reddes hastened to calm him, fear- 
ing lest any one else should overhear. 
He urged upon him gently the neces- 
sity of overcoming his fear, promised 
to do all that he could to assist in his 
escape, and, although—as he told him- 
self with a pleasant glow of moral su- 
periority—he could not bring himself to 
shake hands with a murderer, he patted 
the culprit very kindly on the shoulder, 
repressing any outward sign of repug- 
nance, 

His efforts were not without effect. 
When again the unhappy young man 
raised his face, he had regained self- 
control, and the voice in which he ex- 
pressed his gratitude trembled with real 
emotion. ‘“But—really—really, you 
know, I—I didn’t do the killing. I was 
only—what do you call it—an accessory 
—yes, an accessory after the fact.” 

A little later, again averting his face, 
as though struggling for mastery over 


his feelings, he laid his hand upon 
Reddes’ sleeve and begged him, ere 


passing any final judgment, to follow 
him into another room for a moment, 
Reddes, as the young man grew more 
downcast, felt an increasing liking for 
him and obeyed in silence. Waddy led 
him across a corridor to a closed room, 
threw it open dramatically, preceded 
Reddes into the room, and suddenly 
dropped into the nearest chair, covering 
his face with his hands. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANGELIQUE. 

NDER 

Reddes might have found himself 

somewhat embarrassed. At a table in 

the center of the room a man and a 

woman were breakfasting. They were 


less serious circumstances 


both young and foreign in suggestion. 
The man was stout, and his flowing 
black whiskers reached almost to his 
waist; the hair of the woman 


was 
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bobbed, and she wore a curious dress of 
terra cotta. Reddes thought her gown 
more suitable for the ballroom than the 
breakfast table. Both were evidently 
alarmed at the sudden and silent inya- 
sion of their privacy. The man, his 
fork still poised in the air before his 
face, looked round toward the door, an 
expression of guilty fear in his eyes. 
am sorry, Jules, old man,” said 
ly. “They have tracked you down 
ifter all.” Man and woman sprang to 
their feet as though pulled by one wire, 
The man still kept the fork in his hand, 
though he showed no intention of using 
it in self-defense. ‘‘You shall not take 
me. I will die rather,’ said the man 
in a strong French accent. 

The woman made a declaration of 
what seemed a similar nature, though 
Reddes could not be sure, being unfor- 
tunately unacquainted with the lan- 
guage. As he looked at the guilty 
pair he felt that he had never before 
realized how criminality can be stamped 
upon the human face. For the first 
time he understood the full meaning of 
the French word Apache. That Clar- 
ence Waddy should consort with such 
people was in itself sufficient to prove 
him a mental degenerate. 

Meanwhile Waddy, still covering his 
face with his hands, seemed to struggle 
against a new outbreak of hysteria. 
The Frenchman turned toward him; 
the woman found time to throw back a 
stray lock of hair from her forehead, 
“What are we to do, my friend?” en- 
treated the Frenchman. ‘“Explain— 
this man—what does he mant ?” 

“I—I am sorry to say——” He 
truggled to master his rising emotion. 
“T am afraid he—he wants you—your 


wife—all of us.” 
“You—you also—are you implicated 
in our ruin? Oh, my best of friends.” 
“TIt—it seems—I am an accessory. 


Oughtn’t to have used my car or helped 
you put the—the body in it.” 
“And they would imprison you for 
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that? What a country! Quels bar- 
pores? Why did we ever come here?” 
The Frenchman shook his fist at the 
ceiling as though reproaching Provi- 
dence and ran his hand through his 
abundant black hair. The woman main- 
tained an attitude of watch, as though 
considering whether to spring upon the 
messenger of justice. 

‘It may—I gather from what he 
says’—Waddy was almost as moved as 
were his accomplices—‘“that—it may 
mean—a life sentence at any rate. But 
I can scarcely believe it—for a little 
thing like that.” 

The Frenchman sat down abruptly 
and in some marvelous way managed 
to shrug his shoulders in an inimitable 
suggestion of despair. The woman ad- 
vanced upon the expectant Reddes ‘and 
burst into a flood of voluble French of 
which he understood not one word. 
For his own part he was almost over- 
whelmed by the amazing callousness of 
Waddy. 

“A little thing,” he remonstrated. 
“You call it a little thing to drag the 
body———”” 

“But it was our own body,” objected 
Waddy. “At least it was Monsieur 
Lestocq’s body. Surely that makes 
difference.” 

Monsieur Lestocq raised his tear- 
stained face, and his eyes were full of 
appeal. ““Yes—yes—indeed it is my own 
body—my very own to me. It is of 
no use to those others—they cannot 
serve it to their guests as a ragout. They 
can do nothing with it. Oh, it is of an 
unknown perfection. Such joints! 
Never were such joints.” 

Reddes had heard much of the amaz- 
ing lengths to which the dwellers in the 
underworld of France have carried their 
disregard of human feelings, but before 
such a declaration he felt himself dumb. 

‘Besides—it is now all different,” 
went on Monsieur Lestocq more hope- 
fully. “We have only this morning the 
promise of Mrs, Vanderlinden. We 
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can pay money. How much money do 
you wish ?” 

“Expense is no object—positively no 
object at all,” interjected Waddy 
faintly. 

“All the money in New York would 
not buy me,” answered Reddes sternly. 
“I’ve only waited so long out of my 
regard to Mr. Waddy, although it was 
against my duty as a citizen. But now 
I shall hesitate no more. I am going at 
once to the police to lay all the facts 
before them.” 

For the moment, or so it seemed to 
him, the Lestocqs meditated violence, 
but Clarence Waddy was made of less 
stern fiber. He motioned dumbly to 
them to stand back, and himself -held 
open the door as Reddes passed through. 

It could not be said that the de- 
nouncer hurried on his way to the East 
Fifty-fourth Street Police Station. 
Two or three times, indeed, he waited, 
looking back in the direction from which 
he had come, as though to reassure 
himself that no attempt was being made 
to follow him. Truth to tell he was 
not very sure of the wisdom of what 
he was about to do. With his son up 
the river, or on his way to the chair, 
it was certain that the elder Waddy 
would feel none too friendly toward 
the man who was the direct, though in- 
nocent, cause of it. It seemed only too 
certain that the desk by the window 
looking over the Elevated in Vesey 
Street would have a new occupant in 
the near future. Even now if Clarence 
Waddy should follow him, appeal to 
his generosity, put forward some argu- 
ment which should make it possible for 
him to compromise with his duty— 
well, very much would depend upon 
what form that offer should take. 

But Clarence Waddy did not follow 
him, showed no signs of following him, 
indeed, though Reddes waited a full ten 
minutes at the corner of the street, with 
his eyes glued on the Waddy home, 
lest there be any mistake in his direction. 
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In the end he grew seriously annoyed at 
this neglect. If the Waddy family pre- 
ferred social ruin to owing their salva- 
tion to a man poorer than themselves 
the sooner they were taught their mis- 
take the better. He entered the police 
station with a firm step and told his story 
to an attentive, if rather sceptical, audi- 
ence of three. 

“It is my belief,” he concluded, “that 
the body is at this very moment con- 
cealed in the house. There was a large 
closet in the room. I believe those for- 
eigners were capable of anything. My 
own impression is that they have led 
my poor friend Waddy ” But the 
lieutenant did not seem interested. 

When Reddes, accompanied by the 
lientenant, who considered the affair 
sufficiently sensational for his own in- 
vestigation, again reached the Waddy 
mansion, the butler made no demur 
before admitting him. Nor had the 
suspects made any belated attempt at 
flight. Instead, they were all seated 
at the table enjoying an excellent break- 
fast with appetites which fear did not 
seem to have impaired. Nor were they 
alone. Facing Madame Lestocq sat a 
grim and silent figure of a brown com- 
plexion, dressed all in white. In one 
extended hand it clasped a champagne 
glass; its baldness was concealed be- 
neath a garland of red roses; its white 
drapery had slipped from one shoulder, 
revealing the perfect modeling of the 
brown arm and the perfection of the 
joints. It was, in a word, a superb lay 
figure of the kind familiar in artists’ 
studios—life-size, and of the latest and 
most scientific construction. 

“My friend, Madame Lestocq,” said 
Clarence Waddy, acting as master of 
ceremonies when at last he was able 
to speak, “and Monsieur Lestocq. I 
have not the pleasure of knowing——” 

“Lieutenant Henderson,” explained 
the officer. 

“Monsieur Lestocq is the famous por- 
trait painter, whose name of course you 








know. He is visiting New York in 
connection with the exhibition of his 
works which is being held at the Dilet- 
tante Galleries on Fifth Avenue.” 

Lieutenant Henderson, who had read 
all about M. Lestocq in the Sunday edi- 
tions, bowed politely. Reddes, who 
was also a newspaper enthusiast, shiy- 
ered with a dreadful premonition, 

“Monsieur Lestocq has been staying 
at the Hotel Bonanza.” Mr, Waddy 
hesitated, as though seeking a diplo- 
matic form of words. “Owing to a de- 
lay in his remittances—anyhow, he 
became involved in a dispute with the 
management and very unkindly did not 
inform his friends of his predicament. 
I happened to offer him a shack which 
[I have on Long Island for making 
open-air sketches, without knowing ex- 
actly why he wanted it. He—well, he 
got his baggage away, including An- 
gelique.” He waved his hand toward 
the lay figure which had all the appear- 
ance of listening intently. 

“Mon ange. Mon petit chou,” inter- 
rupted Madame Lestocq ecstatically. 

“Being a stranger to this country,” 
went on Waddy, “Monsieur Lestocq 
was not quite sure how he stood with 
regard to the law.” 

Lieutenant Henderson shook his head 
solemnly, as though to express the rev- 
erence that native and foreigner alike 
should feel for the law. At the same 
time he smiled slightly, for the tenta- 
tive lawbreaker was the friend of a very 
important family, indeed. 

“IT happened to be at Nagasacket a 
day or two since, and I ran over to see 
how they were getting on. Monsieur 
Lestocq did me the honor of confiding 
in me. I—matters have been put right 
at the Bonanza, and I ran down last 
night and brought them all back, includ- 
ing Angelique, to stay with us for a 
time. This gentleman——” he turned 
toward where Reddes had stood. 

But Reddes was no longer in the 
room. 
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AISING his grizzled head, 
Jasper Henniker peered out, 
over the tops of his iron- 





bowed spectacles, at the man 
who hailed him from across the road. 
“Anything new in the paper, Jasper ?” 

It was a jocose query, which to Phil 
Gridley never seemed to lose its savor 
through repetition. He could never 
fnderstand why, in these times, when 
daily papers were issued from every 
town of any pretentions whatever, his 
neighbor Jasper Henniker persisted in 
subscribing only to the seasbwredily 
edition of The News from the nearest 
big city. Usually Jasper replied to the 
gentle ridicule in the same set phrase: 
“Maybe I’m a mossback, Phil, but I 
figure that, when I get a paper twice 
every week instead of once, like I used 
to, I’m laying in about all the reading 
matter that my old eyes can handle.” 

But this time he waved a beckoning 
arm to Gridley, who vaulted the low 
stone wall and crossed the road. 
“Probably you’ve seen it already in 
your paper,” said Jasper, pointing to an 
item on the front page. 

Gridley dropped into a cane-bottomed 
rocker, beside Jasper’s own, on the un- 
screened front porch, which jutted out 
to the very edge of the highway. His 
eyes followed the pointing finger, and 
he looked up at the older man with a 
swift glance of bashful sympathy. 
“More automobile bandits, eh?” he com- 


mented in a matter-of-fact tone. 





“Yes,” said Jasper Henniker, in a 
voice whose rising pitch showed his ex- 
citement, “and they got clean away, 
like they always do. Seems, nowadays, 
that all a gang of thugs and murderers 
has to do is to get hold of an automobile 


—steal it, usually—and it makes ’em 
just as safe as if they was sitting at 
their own fireside! They never catch 


them, and, 
to what's 


them, nobody ever recognizes 
by the time folks 
going on, they’re five or ten miles away 
Even if somebody does get the number 
of the car, like as not they find it after 
a while, smashed up and abandoned— 
like they did, with that bank messenger’s 
body in it, a couple of months ago in 


is awake S 
! 


New York—and it turns out to be a 
stolen car, so’s they can’t trace the 
bandits by it. It’s a shame! There 


ought to be laws about automobiles; 
there ought to be some way of stopping 
them! If—if there had been 

“Now, Jasper!” The other laid a 
hand on his arm. “Don’t let yourself 
get all het up about it. Don’t get to 
thinking and brooding again about———” 





“About Carl?” demanded Jasper. 
‘But I will, Phil! And why shouldn’t 
iw 


“It don’t do no good,” counseled Phil 
Gridley awkardly. “And it only makes 
you feel worse.” 

“Look here, Phil”—there was a misti- 
ness in the old farmer’s eyes—‘you 
don’t see it like Ido. You think | ought 
to keep my mind on other things, and 
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not think of Carl. Why, man, thinking 
of Carl is the best and only pastime I’ve 
had for years. Mary and me—well, I 
guess you know, Phil, being our neigh- 
bor so long, how we were wrapped up 
in him! Our only boy—only child! 
Why, before he was big enough to roll 
out of his crib, he was the sunshine of 
this house, all through his school years, 
and then he grew up to be such a sturdy, 
manly young fellow Anyhow, I’m 
glad, in a way, that Mary didn’t live to 
know of his death!” 

“Don’t say that, Jasper! You—you 
don’t know he’s dead. Perhaps 

The old man shook his head. “That’s 
it—hoping, always hoping, you want me 
to be. I wish I could. But even if I 
can’t—and you know down in your 
heart what a slim chance there is that 
he’s alive—it’s a comfort to me just to 
think of him. That’s what you can’t 











understand. I’m getting too old for 
new interests. Besides, what other in- 
terest would I have? When Mary 


passed away, three years ago next June, 
I says to myself, ‘Well, Jasper, you've 
got just one thing to live for now— 
your boy!’ And it wasn’t a year after 
that when—when all I had to live for 
was his memory. Oh, it’s a poor sat- 
isfaction—but it’s some. Remember 
how he used to walk the two miles up 
this road here, into the town, every 
morning, rain or shine? I'll bet the 
Mallington Valve Works never had a 
more faithful employee! But I guess 
they realized that, the way they pro- 
moted him. Right up from a clerk to 
paymaster in just a few months, and 
then Tell me about it again, Phil; 
don’t be afraid of rousing my feelings. 
You was in town that day and saw the 
whole thing happen.” 

Very reluctantly Phil Gridley con- 
tinued the story. “I was in Hayneses’ 
store, like I’ve told you often. I saw 
Carl coming up the street—he’d been 
down to the express office, at the rail- 
road station, to get the money for the 
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pay roll, like he always did. Jemmy 
Wheaton was walking a dozen feet or 
so behind, as usual. But, of course, he 
didn’t expect any trouble. Nothing had 
ever happended before, and he looked 
on his weekly job of following Carl, as 
just a sort of formality. 

“There was a big automobile—one of 
them closed-up ones that they call a 
limousine—standing beside the curb, on 
the side of the street Carl was on, 
Engine must have been running all the 
time, though I didn’t notice it. Prob- 
ably the door was open, too, on the 
sidewalk side—I couldn’t see. | 
couldn't see Carl, neither, when he got 
behind the machine. Next thing I knew, 
] heard shouts, and I see this big li- 
mousine start up and swing into speed 
down the street. Jem Wheaton was 
running along after it, yelling and wav- 
ing his arms: he must have plumb for- 
gotten to get out the pistol that he 
carried in his pocket. Not that he could 
have done much with it, at that. Unless 
he’d happened to hit a tire, he couldn't 
have stopped the car, and maybe not 
then. He said afterward that just as 
Carl, walking near the curb, come op- 
posite to the auto, some hands shot out 
from inside and grabbed him, money 
bag and all, and yanked him off his feet 


and into the car quick as a flash, And 
that’s all I know about it.” 

“Yes—and all that anybody else 
knows,” said Jasper bitterly. “They 
never even found the car that time—no- 





body got the number of it. And that— 
that’s the last that was ever seen of my 
Carl. Not even his body——” 
“There, Jasper! Now don’t——” 
“And yet the selectmen of Mallington 
almost—not quite, but almost—laughed 
at me when I told them my plan to 
stop things like that from happening 
in the future—to save somebody else’s 
son or husband from what happened to 
Carl, not to mention saving the money! 
Automobile bandits ain’t like an earth- 
quake or a cyclone—something provi- 


ae 






ee 





























dential and unavoidable! They only 
live under encouragement—such en- 
couragement as the selectmen gave 
them, when they refused to consider, 
even, my plan. Why, to make emergency 
barricades at all the main roads lead- 
ing out of town—something that could 
be put in place at a moment’s notice 
when the signal was given, that could 
stop any automobile—it’d be the easiest 
thing in the world, and the most effec- 
tive!” 

“But the expense,” remonstrated 
Gridley. “I guess that’s what the select 
men was thinking of. It’d cost a heap 
of money to make a lot of barricades 
like that, and to hire men to tend to 
them. And after all, a thing like that 
ain’t likely to ever happen twice in the 
same town.” 

“No,” said Henniker. “Nobody 
thought it was likely to happen even 
once—tntil it happened to my boy!” 

“But what would you do?’ asked 
Gridley hurriedly, anxious to divert the 
old mars mind from the tragedy. “We 


can’t——”’ 


“Why can’t we? demanded Jasper. 
“Expense! I could show them how to 
do it. They talked expense to me, but 


I've fixed up something to show them 
that wasn’t any expense except a few 
old things that weren’t any use, anyhow, 
and a little of my time and labor. But 
‘expense’ was just their excuse to shut 
me up. They won’t come and look at 
my idea.” 

“You mean you’ve got something al- 
ready rigged up?” asked Gridley. 
“Something to stop automobile bandits 
if they should come this way ?” 

Jasper nodded. “Don’t know any 
reason why you shouldn’t know. I’d 
just like to see an auto flee from town 
along this road, that’s all. And if 
they'd only had something like it at the 
time “a 

“Let’s see it, then—your barricade,” 
suggested Phil Gridley. “Is it in the 
barn? I’ve seen you tinkering with the 
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nearest barn door, but I didn’t know 
what you was up to.” 

Henniker rose and led the way to the 
barn, which stood beside the house, 
fronting on the road. There were two 
great doors to it on the road side: one 
which led to a platform, from which 
Henniker had loaded his cans of milk 
for shipment, when he had kept a large 
herd of cows. The other, the nearet 
one, was a carriage door, hung at the 
top on two little wheels, which, rolling 
on an iron rail, permitted the door to 
be slid aside. From it was a 
boarded incline, leading into the road. 

“What’ve you done to them hinges— 
them pulleys, Jasper?” asked his neigh- 
bor, looking toward the top of the door. 

Jasper smiled grimly. no 
ticed it before, did you, Phil? That 
door used to roll back on them, but 
now I’ve fixed it so—well, they act just 
like hinges. ‘ 

Around through the barn yard the 
two men went and entered the barn by 
a small rear door. Phil Gridley paused 
in amazement on the threshold. 

Across the floor at 
barn had been constructed a high bo 


incline, evidently connecting 


steep, 


“Never 


Come and see.’ 


of the 
ird 


with the 


one end 


one outside, to form one continuocu 
slope. Upon this incline was braced an 
old, heavy wheeled, springless farm 
wagon, of a discarded type, in what 


seemed to Gridley a very precarious 
position. He noticed that, though the 
wagon was old and weather-beaten, the 
hubs gleamed in the semidarkness with 
a surplus of fresh axle grease. 

“You want to look out, Jasper,” he 
cautioned. “That ain’t braced any too 
securely. It’s likely to get started and 


shoot right out through that door, 
there!” 
The old man grunted. “Wouldn't 


need to, Phil. Look here! See that 
big iron weight hung on an iron bracket 
at the top of the door? That’s a coun- 
terbalance I rigged up: all I need to do 
is spring a catch, and the whole door 





swings out and up, like a trapdoor. And 
the blocks under them wheels, too, I 
can release by the same motion, Then 
the old wagon shoots out and across 
the road, like I meant it to!” 

“A barricade!” said Gridley, suddenly 
enlightened. “But—why, an auto might 
smash right through that—or get around 
it.” 

“Like to see them try it!” said Hen- 
niker. “See what’s in the wagon? Old 
bricks—several ton of them! Like to 
see the auto that’d go through them! 
And as for getting around it—well, you 
notice that I’ve got the wagon tongue 
fastened up so it sticks right straight 
out in front. Oh, I’ve figured things 
just right, I tell you! Your stone wall, 
on the other side of the street, ain’t 
very high, but I’ve measured real care- 
ful and fixed things so this tongue will 
hit the stone wall square and plumb. 
That stops the old wagon right in the 
middle of the road. This road ain’t 
very wide for a main highway, like it 
is. With your stone wall at the other 
side, and the load of brick in the middle, 
there’s just one place a car could dodge: 
over to this side, my side. They could 
just about get by the tail end of the 
barn door, and the milk-loading plat- 
form, which juts out; and that platform 
stands on piers of field stone. Any- 
thing that got by the wagon here would 
have to run square into that platform. 
Well, I guess nothing would get by! 

“Probably you didn’t notice outside 
the barn, right handy where | can get to 
it from the porch or the house, an old 
pump handle, sticking out from the barn 
wall. That’s connected up so that, when 
I pull it, it releases the door and the 
wagon and springs the trap. Simple, 
ain’t it?) Not what you might call ex- 
pensive. And as for my time, making 
it, and watching it—well, I’ll donate 
that gladly, and there’s lots of others 
that would do the same, to stop them 
bandits. If only there’d been something 
like this, now, on the day that Carl 
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“But I suppose you're right, Phil, J 
won’t ever get a chance to use this, 
Them things ain’t likely to happen twice 
in the same town. I don’t know, though 
—them auto thugs is getting more and 
more common, and bolder and bolder. 
Why wouldn’t they? With none of 
them ever caught and punished. What 
they need is for some of them to be 
made an example of. Hanging’s no 
more than they deserve! Just an ex- 
ample or two, and then these holdups 
and murders and kidnapings would 
stop!” 

“Guess they would, Jasper,” agreed 
Gridley. “Well, I’ve got some work to 
do. Got to fix a fence over in my 
‘leven acre pasture, so I can turn the 
stock into it. That’s a neat idea of 
yours, all right, Jasper. Hope you get 
a chance to try it some day. Only”—he 
paused before starting across the road 
—“it ain’t good for you to be thinking 
all the time about Carl. You'd ought 
to get some other interest.” 

“Other interest!’ repeated Jasper. 
“Why, Phil, that’s what this is! If I - 
could only catch some bandits this way, 
now, and see them made an example 
of——” He disappeared into the house, 
without finishing his sentence. 

In his dingy kitchen the old man set 
the kettle on to heat water, and col- 
lected from every nook a heap of dirty 
dishes to wash. He did very little 
farming these days, and, living alone as 
he did, he made shift to do his own 
housework. With a smile that brought 
a stab of pain, he thought whimsically 
how horrified his wife Mary would be 
if she could see the slovenly methods 
of his housekeeping, in such contrast to 
the immaculate neatness which had 
reigned in her day. 

He pursed his lips and began whis- 
tling discordantly a tune, a hymn, that 
had been a favorite of his and hers. So 
rapt was he in the sounds, which issued 
from his own lips, that he heard only 
vaguely a noise that smote on his ear. 
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He stopped whistling, suddenly, and 
listened. It was the sound of a bell. 
He knew, from the direction of the 
wind, that it came from town—the bell 
on the town hall that was used for fire 
alarms. “Somebody’s house a-burning,” 
he thought and was about to dismiss it 
from his mind, when a second sound 
joined the first—the raucous whistle of 
the factory, the very place where Carl 
had worked. And the bell, instead of 
signaling, was making a_ continuous 
jangling. 

“Something’s up!’ concluded Jasper, 
rushing out the back door and peering 
up the road in the direction of Mal- 
lington. 

He could see nothing clearly, but, 
borne on the wind, came a noise of 
gun-shots or the back-firing of an auto- 
mobile. 

“I wonder!” he thought, startled into 
alertness. Far up the road he could 
seea blur of dust. With tattered apron 
fying in the wind, he dashed back to 
the kitchen and secured his old double- 
barreled shotgun from the rack, where 
it hung over the long disused and 
bricked-in fireplace. With it in his 
hands, he hurried again to the roadside, 
between the barn and the house. 

The sound of shots was now no 
longer heard, but, coming nearer and 
Nearer, there was heard the staccato 
noise of a racing automobile engine, 
with its muffler cut out. He could see 
the approaching car, pushing toward 
him at a furiously reckless pace. One 
swift glimpse showed him, at a distance 
of a mile or more behind, another swirl 
of dust that hinted at pursuit. 

“Bandits!” was thought that 
flashed into his mind. “That fire bell 
and the factory whistle—they’re trying 
to give the alarm! I’ve got it in time!” 

He sprang to the side of the barn 
and placed his hand on the pump handle 
that controlled the mechanism, which he 
had constructed for just such an emer- 
gency. He watched the coming auto 


the 


with fascinated gaze, for now he could 
discern the occupants. There were 
three of them, all in goggles and low- 
pulled caps, and one of them crouched 
at the wheel. 

The car was within a hundred feet, 
when his muscles suddenly galvanized 
into action, and he pulled the pump 
handle. With a sound that was a creak 
and a rumble and a roar, the big barn 
door tilted into the air, and down the 
steep incline ratled the loaded wagon. 
Even in that moment Jasper had time 
to watch the workings of his invention. 
The long pole struck Gridley’s stone 
wall, just as he had planned, and the 
wagon jolted back about a foot at the 
impact. And then—— 

It was more like an explosion than a 
collision, or like—as Jasper thought 
later in realizing the noise—some great 
building crashing to earth. The cloud 
of dust was punctured by brickbats, 
Splinters, scraps of twisted metal, and 
from the midst of it Jasper saw a body 
hurtle through the air and land several 
yards ahead, in a motionless heap. 

Shotgun in hand, the old man rushed 
to the wreck, almost before the shower 
of missiles was finished. Two of the 
men—the driver and the one who had 
been sharing the front seat with him— 
were still in the débris, which the smash 
had made of the front part of the car. 
Both of them had gone through the 
windshield, and their faces and hands 
were cut and bleeding ; one of them was 
unconscious. 

“Got you this time,” said Jasper, 
gloatingly cruel, to the man who was 
extricating himself from the position 
in which he had fallen. 

The man sat up and gasped as he 
faced his captor, “It’s—it’s you!” 

“Me?” The old man’s brows came 
together in a puzzled frown. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Never mind,” said the bandit. 


Jasper grasped him roughly by the 


arm. “That voice—and recognizing 
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me!” He peered at the disfigured face 
of the young man. “You ain’t—no! It 
can’t be! But good Heavens! It’s 
Carl!” 
The youag man covered his face with 
arm, f him. 





and a sob came from 
“T was a fool to speak!” he said. “I 
ought to have spared you this! Yes; 
I’m Carl—father !’” 

It was Jasper now whose throat was 
constricted. “Carl! My boy! What 
does it mean! You ain’t——” He 
glanced swiftly up the road toward the 
pursuing car. [t was making poor head- 
way, but would no doubt arrive on the 
scene within four or five minutes. “And 
I thought you dead!” 

“And | et ess you'll wish I was, now,” 
said Carl in a low voice, thrusting aside 
the that embraced 
him. ‘“Because—yes, I’m a_ thief! 
We've just robbed the Mallington Bank 
And 


appeared—-l wa 


his 


would have 


arms 


that other time—the time I dis- 
sn’t kidnaped, like the 
[ had 
in ad- 
vance, Oh, 
dad, I didn’t think—I never meant you 
to know- 


papers said, like you believed! 
it all framed up 
so it wou 


1 


with the others 


id look that way! 


Angui in the father’s face, and 
he could no longer‘ stand erect, but 
sank to a seat on the shattered running 


board. The joy at finding his son alive 
was stifled under emotions that seemed 
to choke him. Carl a thief, a bandit— 
perhaps worse! 

“Run into the house, boy—quick!” 
he commanded. “Maybe they won't see 
were in the gang! 

Oh, Carl—how 


you, won’t know you 
It’s the only way! 
could you!” 


The young man shock his head 
firmly. “I can’t do that, father! I 


can’t ask you to harbor me—to be an 
accessory in a I—TI can’t ex- 
plain it—I was crazy, I guess, to ever 
start in this thing. But now—I guess 


crime! 


I’m due for some punishment and I’m 
going to be man enough to take it!” 
Jasper, through his protestations, was 
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nevertheless glad. “I knew it, Carl, 
boy!” he said. “But—it’s so hard! 
Maybe they’ll make an example of you!” 
He shuddered at the familiar sound of 
the words. That was just what he had 
been advocating and preaching. An ex- 
ample! ‘Maybe, though,” he said, “] 
might be able to get you off lighter. I'll 
get you the best lawyers. Carl”—he 
leaned forward—‘“you ain't ever killed 
anybody, have you?” He gave another 
glance up the road; the pursuer’s car 
had evidently stalled somehow, for its 
occupants were coming ahead on foot. 
There were yet a few minutes. 

Carl shuddered. “No! If—if I'd 
known what kind these men were, I’d 
never have gone with them. That one 
He pointed to the 
still form that lay in the road ahead. 

“He’s dead, I guess,” said Jasper. 

“He—-he deserved it! He killed a 
man in a robbery, but not when I was 
with him! No, father, not that. And 
—you mustn’t try to get me off, to get 
a light sentence.” 

“Why not?” demanded Jasper. 

“Because—I'’m not going to let any- 
body know that it’s me! Why, father, 
haven’t I done you enough injury, with- 
out disgracing you before everybody— 
having you pointed out as the father of 
a captured bandit? I should say I won't! 
I'll give a false name in court, and, with 
my face cut up the way it is, nobody 
will know me.” 

“But these others?” asked Jasper, 
gesturing to the still unconscious man. 
“This fellow, anyhow—won't he tell?” 

Carl’s jaw set. “I can silence him,” 
he averred. “I know things about him 
that—well, I guess he’ll be glad to do 
me that little favor!” 

Half running, the men from town 
were within hailing distance now, and 
across a field, attracted by the crash, 
Phil Gridley was hurrying. Jasper 
spoke again—swift, despairing words. 

“They'll be giving you ten years for 
this!” he whispered. “Ten years!” 


—over there——” 
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Carl shuddered, but his voice lost —a pretty old man. But, those years 
none of its firmness. “It ain’t too  ain’t going to be so long, are they, boy? 
much,” he said. “I guess it’s coming Ten years ain’t the same as forever, 
to me. I can stand it—if you can, like when I thought you was dead. Ten 
father !”” years to wait for you to come back to 

“Me?” Jasper gave his son’s hand me—back home! And I—I’ll have an 
a furtive wring. “I—I guess I can. interest in life now—some thing to live 
I’m sixty now—that'll make me seventy for!” 











CONVICT’S DOUBLE IS ARRESTED 


HILE Doctor H. B. Knott, an escaped convict, was finding freedom pleas- 
ant in Orlando, Florida, another man was being taken from Greenville, 
Alabama, to the penitentiary at Wetumpka to be surrendered to the warden as 
Knott. The sheriff who arrested the other man, who was Floyd Mitchell, felt 
positive that he had the escaped prisoner. Indeed, Mitchell is said to be the 
doctor’s double, resembling him in build, features, and some other distinguish- 
ing characteristics. [cach has a mole on his chest and an injured wrist. More- 
over, Mitchell had been seen frequently with Mrs. Knott, and the sheriff thought 
the man’s Vandyke beard had been assumed as a disguise. ‘The prison officials, 
however, saw at once that Mitchell was not the wanted man, and they refused 
to accept him. Disconsolately the sheriff, who had been anticipating the reward 
offered for Knott’s capture, released his prisoner. 

Doctor Knott now is serving a life term for murder. In 1918 he shot and 
seriously wounded Emory Oakes, and at the trial which followed he again shot 
Oakes, killing him instantly. At first condemned to be hung, Knott later se- 
cured commutation of his sentence to life imprisonment. He escaped from the 
Wetumpka penitentiary after serving sixteen months, eluded the posses who 
pursued him into the swamps of Alabama, and worked his way to Columbus, 
Georgia, where he obtained a position as night watchman on a boat. When 
an ex-inmate of the penitentiary recognized him and reported his presence to 
the police, Knott took to flight. Across open country he went, closely pursued 
by officers of the law. When night came he doubled back on his trail and drifted 
into Florida. He was working in Orlando when recognized and arrested. 


oe 
VILLAGE CONSTABLE GETS BIG REWARD 


ILLIAM DALTON, the seventeen-year-old messenger who recently robbed 

a bank in Chicago of seven hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars’ worth 
of Liberty Bonds, did not get out of the State of Illinois before he was captured. 
A constable in the village of Heyworth caught him in a pool room there. 

In a suit case which he had dropped carelessly on the floor of the pool room 
were all the bonds except one five-hundred-dollar one which he had sold. 

The newspapers gave wide publicity to the theft, and credit for the youth- 
ful thief’s capture goes to Jack Draper, the constable, and the latter’s son, Paul, 
who saw Dalton in the pool room and recognized him from the pictures in the 
newspapers. Paul Draper, when he became suspicious that the young pool player 
was the fleeing bank messenger, bought a Chicago newspaper and compared its 
photograph of the thief with the stranger’s countenance. Then, convinced of the 
boy’s identity, he telephoned the constable to make the arrest. 

The bank paid Jack Draper twenty-six thousand dollars reward—twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the recovery of the bonds, and one thousand dollars for 
the arrest of the messenger, 











Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
&Y SJ. R. Russell 





wi. HEMLOCK AND LESSER-KNOWN 
VEGETABLE POISONS 


HOUGH hemlock has had a 
reputation as a deac dy poison 
from time immemorial, and 
certainly is a fairly potent 
drug, there have been few cases of ac- 
tual murder through its use. In olden 
times it was the chief component of the 
poison which was given to criminals to 
effect their death. It was also taken 


by those who desired to commit suicide. 
noisoner 


3ut in the hands of the secret 


it rarely ened its purpose. 


The hemlock plant crows throu rhout 
i db 
almost the \ le of the temperate zone 
and is } F 4] . med } 
and 1s one of the commonest weeds in 
1 1 . 
the hedgerows which inclose our 


meadows The plant thrives best in 
coarse soil, stu 


garded with great disf 


as ditches. It is re- 
r by farmer 


for where there is much hemlock the 


hay from the land is not of good qual- 
ity. The whole plant is spotted with 
purple spots, the leaves are large and 


flower an umbel, much re- 
arrot. 


coarse, the 

sembling the flower of the « 
When bruised, the whole plant—stem, 

leaves, and flowers—give off an un- 

pleasant odor. It is this 

has balked the 


which 


many 


smell 


secret polsoner 


times in the history of the world, fo 

strong will is needed to drink the nau- 
seous juice of the hemlock. 
that the philosopher 


It is said 
Socrates was poi- 


soned with a decoction of hemlock, and 
Theophrastus relates how the physicia 
Thrasyas composed a draft of hemlock 
and poppy juice which brought about 
death painlessly. 

The active principle of the hemlock 
alkaloid named conicine, a color- 
ily liquid, with an acrid, tobacco- 
like taste, and the characteristic odor 
of the plant 


is an 


less, « 


strongly marked. 


The symptoms of poisoning with 
hemlock loss of power in the legs, 
the man staggering as if he was drunk. 


paralysis of 


This is succeeded by total H 
, 
i 


the lower extremities, a loss of the 

. 7 ° : nee 
power of swallowing, and partial loss 
of sensation. Stupor may manifest it- 


through 
organs. 


self, and death takes place 
paralysis of the respiratory 
Death usually is painless. 

In a case of poisoning with the plant 
or the alkaloid, the — should be 
emptied as soon as possible by 
and strong coffee given. very effort 
must be made not to allow the patient 


emetics 


to be overcome with drowsiness, and 
compulsory exercise is very useful. 
~Strong mustard poultices to the ab- 


domen sometimes delay the action of 
the poison, but it is very deadly. There 
are numerous cases of accidental death 
hemlock being mistaken for 
but they mostly occur in 


through 
vegetables, 























children, who generally succumb in 
about two hours. 

There has, however, been one murder 
trial in the British Isles where hemlock 
was administered with criminal intent. 
A Mrs. Bowyer administered a strong 
decoction of hemlock leaves to her 
child, having sweetened the mixture to 
coax the child to drink it. The child 
sipped the decoction sitting in a chair, 
till it lost the power of holding the cup; 
it became insensible and paralyzed, and 
died within an hour. 

The mother was tried at the Ipswich 
Assizes, when the well-known analyst, 
Doctor Taylor, was called in to give 
evidence for the prosecution. He was 
unable to state whether the child had 
died of hemlock poisoning, because the 
contents of the stomach had been care- 
fully emptied out, and the organ 
washed before it was sent to him for 
analysis! On this, the case for the 
prosecution naturally broke down, but 
before her death the woman admitted 
murdering the child in the manner de- 
scribed. There was a grave doubt for 
some time as to whether the surgeon 
who conducted the post-mortem exami- 
nation should not be criminally prose- 
cuted for aiding to defeat the ends of 
justice, but it was felt that the profes- 
sional ruin which was bound to over- 
take him was punishment enough. 

Closely allied to hemlock is the 
wnanthe crocata, or hemlock water 
dropwort, which is considered to be the 
most virulent of English vegetable poi- 
sons. It has not been used criminally 
in Britain, but there is a case on record 
of a woman having attempted to poison 
her husband in France by putting the 
root of the plant into his soup. The 
French botanist, M. Toulmouche, iden- 
tified the root as that of a@nanthe, and 
the woman was convicted. 


Throughout Europe little is heard of 
the thorn apple as a poisoning medium, 
but in the East it has long been a favor- 
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ite with the secret murderer. From 
time immemorial until the middle of 
the last century, India was held under 
the sway of a body known as “Thugs.” 
These miscreants were professional 
murderers, and as a rule slew their vic- 
tims by means of the pocket handker- 
chief. With this article they were very 
expert, and with one turn of the wrist 
could dislocate their subjects’ necks. 

When, however, their intended prey 
was a strong man, they found it neces- 
sary to drug him prior to strangling 
him, and to this end made use of the 
seeds of datura stramonium or the 
thorn apple, which they mixed with his 
food at the rest house where he halted 
on his journey. 

The effect of datura varies greatly on 
different persons. Some are seized 
with giddiness and an oppressive feel- 
ing shortly after eating the plant, others 
have a rush of blood to the head, ac- 
companied by convulsions, more or less 
severe. Some are taken with uncon- 
trollable fits of laughter and behave as 
if drunk, staggering about the place 
until they fall exhausted. It was while 
in this last stage, which usually suc- 
ceeds the others, that the Thugs ap- 
plied the fatal handkerchief. 

The active principle of the thorn 
apple is an alkaloid called daturine 
which is physiologically identical with 
atropine. It is a very powerful poison, 
as little as the eighth part of a grain 
causing death. Tannic acid is the only 
antidote which is effective, beyond, of 
course, emetics. 

Another drug which is largely used 
in the East is cervera thivetia. The 
cervera thivetia is a handsome tree, 
with lance-shaped leaves and glorious 
trumpet-shaped flowers of a rich golden 
color. The natives boil the flowers in 
water or milk and administer them to 
women whose death is desired. It acts 
as a violent irritant. 

The foxglove or digitalis is the one 
great medicine for heart trouble. Its 





action is to strengthen and stimulate 
that organ and often a slight murmur 
of the heart can be prevented from be- 
coming organic or permanent if this 
drug is only used in time. It has, how- 
ever, been used for criminal purposes, 
there having been cases of fatal poison- 
ing with the alkaloid extracted from the 
beautiful plant. After taking a strong 
decoction of foxglove, the victim ex- 
periences a feeling of lethargy which 
gradually develops into coma. Then a 
sudden change takes place, and for an 
hour or so the patient may be strongly 
convulsed. The pupils of the eyes are 
dilated, and the pulse is small, slow and 
irregular. Death is caused by paralysis 
of the nerves which govern respiration. 

On looking at a field of wheat one 
may from time to time have noticed a 
brown or purple blight which is some- 
times seen on diseased corn. That 
blight is called ergot and it has often 
proved fatal in the hands of criminals. 

For ages the gypsies have known of 
the virtues of meadow saffron, or col- 
chicum, and a decoction of the plant is 


used all over the world as a specific for 


gout. In the early sixties a woman 
named Catherine Wilson was tried at 
the central criminal court for having at- 
tempted to poison a rival with oil of 
vitriol. 


membered that four people whom she ~ 
had nursed had died very suddenly, and 
investigation was demanded. All the 
bodies were exhumed, and submitted 
for analysis. Doctors in those days did 
not know as much as they do now, and, 
while it was definitely established that 
they had all died from some form of 
vegetable poison, the agent used was 
not determined, One case was selected 
to try the issue on, namely the death of 
Mrs. Soames, who had died in 1856, 
At the trial in 1862 it was shown that 
Mrs. Soames had died from a poison, 
and from the correspondence which 
had been found among the prisoner’s 
effects, it was clear that colchicum was 
the vegetable used. The symptoms 
pointed to aconite or colchicum being 
the agent. With the properties of 
aconite Catherine Wilson was not ac- 
quainted, but she had an exact knowl- 
edge of the effects of colchicum. In 
the end she was convicted of the mur- 
der. Subseqeuently it transpired that 
the drug had been administer in suc- 
cessive small doses, and that, in the case 
of Mrs. Soames, the murderess had 
watched her victim dying for three 
weeks. The motive for all four mur- 
ders was to obtain a paltry sum of 
money. 


SBZICRONES 


KENTUCKY MURDER MYSTERY 


OR the second time Doctor H. C. Winnes, former assistant State veterinarian 
of Kentucky, is on trial for his life, charged with the murder of Miss Lura 


Parsons, a school-teacher, on a lonely mountain trail near Harlan. 


The first 


jury that heard the evidence disagreed, standing eleven to one for acquital. So 
many persons believe in the doctor’s innocence that throughout the mountain 
district funds are being raised for his defense. 

30th Miss Parsons and Doctor Winnes left Harlan for the Pine Mountain 


Settlement School on the day the teacher was killed. 


The doctor went on a 


mule, while the teacher, a stranger to him, preceded him on foot, leaving Harlan 
about an hour before he did. The trail led past a convict camp, and it is the 
contention of the defense that Miss Parsons, whose body was found the follow- 
ing day at the foot of a cliff, was killed by one or more of the convicts working 
near the camp. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PIPER CALLS. 


OPPING abruptly, as he 
caught sight of the policeman 
on the corner ahead, Calder- 
ton sucked in his breath. 
Fear smote him, and his heart ham- 
mered at his ribs. 

In the next instant he realized what 
he had down and almost laughed aloud. 
Why should George Calderton, well- 
known young man about town, feel 
fear of a policeman who probably did 
not know him either by sight or name, 
when a few hours before he would 
have faced the entire police force with 
no emotion whatever? 

Calderton knew the answer, of 
course. But he foreed himself to be 
calm, and stepped forward briskly, even 
going as far as to hum the air of a 
popular song under his breath. As he 
passed the policeman he looked at him 
frankly, and the policeman smiled. So 
much for that! 

It was almost eight o’clock in the 
evening. Calderton was in a district 
where wealthy men had their homes, 
where the big houses sat far back from 
the street, and the spacious lawns were 
landscaped with trees and shrubs. 

Calderton was due at the residence 
of Garland Moberg at eight. That was 
the hour which Moberg’s secretary’ had 
telephoned, and when Moberg. said 
eight o’clock, he did not mean fifteen 
minutes after. When he reached there 
and was admitted to the familiar library 
—then would come the crucial moment. 


S 


‘Maybe he doesn’t know,” Calderton 
said to himself. “Maybe it is some- 
thing else.” 

But he was feeling genuine fear for 
the first time in his life. He was fash- 
ionably dressed, had money in_ his 
pocket, and a position in society. Yet 
the bare thought that he had been found 
out had been enough to make him for- 
get himself. 

“I’m acting like a low crook, a 

thug!” Calderton told himself. “I’m 
George Calderton, and that makes a 
difference. Maybe he hasn’t found out 
—maybe it is something else—some- 
thing confidential he wishes me to un- 
dertake.” 
. He came to the corner nearest the 
Moberg residence, and unconsciously 
he slackened his pace. He could not 
explain to himself why he had walked 
rather than take a taxi from the club 
where he had lived. It was not a par- 
ticularly fine night for walking, and 
there was not even a moon. Once 
more he licked at his dry lips, and once 
more he realized that he was acting 
like a man afraid. 

“Never do in the world!’ he mut- 
tered to himself. “I’ve got to carry this 
thing through in the proper spirit. Sup- 
pose he has found out? He'll only give 
me a lecture and make me pay the 
money back. It isn’t as though I were 
some unknown, penniless clerk. I am 
George Calderton!” 

As he walked up the street and 
turned in at the gate before the Mo- 
berg residence, he fought to get con- 
trol of himself, and he hummed the 
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song again and tried to walk in his 
usual manner, that of a man who en- 
joyed life and did not have a care in 
the world. 

He hurried up to the steps, went up 
on the veranda, and touched the bell 
button. Renkin, Moberg’s old butler, 
answered the ring. Calderton glanced 
at him shrewdly, but Renkin showed 
nothing in his manner to lead a man 
to believe that anything was wrong. 

“Mr. Moberg expects you, sir,” Ren- 
kin said. 

“T trust Mr. Moberg is in his usual 
good health, Renkin?” 

Renkin lifted his eyebrows slightly 
and made reply. He was the perfect 
servant, but Mr. George Calderton was 
almost like one of the family, and that 
made quite a difference. 

“T am afraid that he is in 
temper, sir,” 
soft voice. “He had quite an argument 
with Miss Margaret, sir, and sent her 
out to the country place.” 

“'Um!” felt his anxiety 
was growl 

“You are to go right to the library, 
sir,” the butier continued. 

Calderton walked down the long hall 
toward the door of the 
braced himself for trouble. 

ap 


a fearful 


Renkin said in a very 


Calderton 


ne 
tine 


library. He 


M if Mo 


berg’s temper, which was a well-known 


quantity to his associates, might have 
been directed solely at his fair daugh 


ter, Margaret, because of some infrac- 
tion of household 
magnate always was making. Possibly 
Calderton was not concerned in it at 
all. He certainly hoped not! 

Yet he hesitated before the library 
door, and he realized once more that 
he was afraid. He tried to tell himself 
that he was man enough to face the 
situation, even if the worst came to 
pass. He forced the usual smile to his 
face and knocked. 

“Come in!” Moberg’s voice was not 
reassuring. 

Calderton recognized that Moberg 


rules such as the 
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still was in his fit of temper. Yet he 
opened the door instantly and stepped 
into the library, carefully closing the 
door after him. Rekin was an old and 
perfect servant, but even old and per- 
fect servants can be curious at 

“You sent for me, sir, 
said. “The appointment was for eight, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, and you are on time!’ Moberg 
returned grudgingly. “Whatever else 
I may say of you, I'll always admit 
you are a stickler for punctuality. Sit 
down!” 

Moberg indicated a chair at the end 
of the library table, and Calderton 

1 


1 7 
crossed the room slowly and sat down. 


times, 
” 


Calderton 


' 


He glanced furtively at Moberg as he 
moved across the room. There could 
be no denial of the fact that Garland 
Moberg was in an awful rag But 
Calderton hoped that he was not the 
cause of it. 

“Punctual !” Moberg 
“George, your father was an associate 
of mine, and | loved him. Be “aus of 
a foolish investment he diex 
I decided to take 


give you a chance to 





ory 


you into my office, 
do what your fa- 
ther had failed to do—make a fortun 

“Ves, sir,” Calderton sai 

“T told you several things that day 
when you entered my office—things I 
demanded. One of them was punctu- 
ality. You have remembered 1 
have forgotten all the others 

so 


” 


Calderton exclaimed in simu- 
lated surprise. 

“You are a thief!” Moberg said. He 
did not thunder the sentence, rather he 
spoke it in a low tone, as though it was 
something that he could not under- 
stand. 

“Sir!” George Calderton repeated. 
“Oh don’t be an ass!’”” Moberg con- 
tinued. “Don’t try that indignation 
stuff on me! I was judging men be- 
You’ve been found 


fore you were born. 
out!” 
Calderton hung his head and clasped 


a 
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and unclasped his hands nervously, 
ashamed to look at his employer and 
his father’s friend. 

“What in the name of Heaven is the 
matter with the present generation?” 
asked Moberg thunderingly. “Have all 
of you gone insane? You, my old 
friend’s boy, betray the trust I put in 
you. My daughter defies me. And 
Morgan Snade . 

He ceased speaking, as if his anger 
choked him. He got up and took a 
turn around the room and sat down 
again. 

“Well, George, what have you to say 
he demanded. “TI 
no question. You have been 
under suspicion for some time. Your 
have been examined. You have 
been stealing systematically for more 
than a year. You did it cleve 
you have been found out. 
ways is found out sooner or later. He 
The law of ret- 
ribution doesn’t work that way.” 

rhe young man made no reply. [le 
sighed deeply once, and then he looked 
acr library toward the F: 
windows that opened to the veranda. 
One of them was open a few inches, 
and the soft breeze was fluttering the 
curtains. Calderton wondered that he 
could notice such a trivial thing at stich 
a time. 

“You have stolen more than nine 
thousand dollars!’ Moberg said, and 
ice grew even “What 
have you to say for yourself?” 

“{—I am sorry, sir. 


The 





for yourself ? ere 


can be 
4 
DOOKS 


’ 


1+ 
, but 


cannot escape forever. 


neh 


1 
s tne 


his voice sterner. 


” 





“Sorry ! crimi! is alway 


found out, when hi 


sorry when he is 

faces punishment for his crime. And 
it is not alone the money, G 
There remains the fact that you have 
betrayed my trust in you. W1] would 
you be to-day, but for me? Working 
in some firm’s shipping roon SSI 
But, for your dead father’s sa I 
you every chance. [| paid you 1 
than you were worth. I prepared to 
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give you a chance, a little later, to 
stand on your own feet. I even looked 
with delight upon the growing friend- 
ship between you and my daughter. I 
even hoped that you would marry Mar- 
garet and be my 

“And you have thrown all this aside 


sOll, 


by being a thief. Why did you, 
Georges 


“A—a man can’t live on air—not the 
way I live.” 

“TJ grant you that it 
and right for you to live li 
You had the 


was 


necessary 


ke a gentle- 


right to have de- 


man, 


+ ° ] ’ 
cent quarters, to cress properly, to have 
your cCiubs, lO take VOUr P.iace at So ial 
affairs, despiie the fact that your father 
had lo I] } ioney.” 
! 1 } 
" 1 I co nt oO it, Fi on 1 
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to learn that an enemy of mine has been 
getting misinformation around to you. 
I wouldn’t put it past Morgan Snade, 
for instance. He thinks, with me out 
of the way, that he would have a chance 
with Margaret-——”’ 

“That’s enough!’ Moberg replied. 
“I am receiving revelations this eve- 
ning regarding your character. Now 
you would attempt to blacken Snade, 
whose only fault is that he looks higher 
than he should. At least, he is honest. 
I have not been listening to stories 
about you or any other man. My time 
is entirely too valuable for that. What 
[ have told you are facts that have 
heen given to me by two different pri- 

ate-detective agencies.” 

“Those fellows are the greatest liars 
on earth!” Calderton said. ‘They gave 
you those reports because they supposed 
that was the sort you wanted.” 

“Pardon me, but they knew distinctly 
|! would be gratified to find myself 
wrong,” Moberg declared. “I almost 
begged them to show me that there 
was some mistake, that you were the 
right sort of man. And the 
tion has been going on for more than 
two months. You have been watched 
during that time. I discovered two 
months ago that you were a thief, I 
made sure of my facts before I called 
you before me.” 

“Perhaps I can explain——’’ 

“You cannot explain the money you 
have wasted over the gambling table.” 

“T was mad, sir—I gambled in an 
effort to win and pay back what I had 
taken,” 

“What you had stolen, you mean. 
Do not come to me with that old story 
and explanation. Did you expect to 
get the money to pay me back by giv- 
ing a dinner for cheap sports? Don’t 
lie again, George. Try to be a man 
in part, at least.” 

“T—I do not know what made me do 
it,” Calderton said. “After I started, 





iny estiga- 


it was easy to keep on stealing. But 
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I'll straighten up. 
pay you back.” 

“I hope you do straighten up, George, 
for you dead father’s sake. This has 
been a terrible blow to me. I did not 
want Margaret to know—and so I sent 
her out to the country place for a few 
days. I did not want her to share your 
disgrace. I do not know how far things 
have gone between you——” 

“There is no understanding, sir. | 
was waiting until my financial condi- 
tion was better.” 

“T am glad of that. It is the first 
thing that has pleased me to-day. She 
will not be heartbroken, then.” 

“Ts it necessary for her to know at 
all, sir—for anybody to know? I'll 
straighten up, pay you back——”’ 

“Do you think things can be as they 
have been?’ Moberg _ interrupted. 
“Certainly not! Do you think I'd over- 
look this, let you marry my daughter 
—a thief marry a Moberg?” 

“But——” 

“Can’t you understand that you must 
be punished for this? I do not intend 
to compound a felony.” 

“You—you mean that you are going 
to prosecute me?” Calderton asked. 

“That is for the district attorney to 
do. I merely make the complaint.” 

“Don’t do that, sir! Give me a 


chance!” 
“No! You're vicious—bad, and you 


must be punished. Theft is never par- 
donable, to my way of thinking, and 
certainly theft for an unworthy purpose 
is not.” 

“You'd send me to prison?’ 
ton demanded. 

“You have sent yourself there, if you 
go. I have had nothing to do with it. 
[ gave you every chance in the world, 
and you threw everything aside for a 
riot of what you call fun. You have 
danced—the piper remains to be paid!” 


’ 


Calder- 


Calderton began to beg. Moberg 
turned from him in disgust. 
“Don't be a coward, too,” Moberg 


I'll work hard and 
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“Take your medicine like a man. 
Now get out! I'll give 


said. 
Pay the bill! 
you twenty-four hours to put your af- 


fairs in order. But do not try to leave 
the city. You are to be watched, com- 
mencing with to-morrow morning. If 
you run away to-night, I’ll have them 
catch you, if it takes years, and I'll 
punish you the more because of your 
cowardice! Twenty-four hours to get 
ready, Calderton! bail will be 
heavy, and you'll never be able to raise 
it Your freedom will end with your 
arrest. So take one day to part with 
your friends good time, 
if that is your idea. Get out!” 


3 


The 


have one last 
“Tf you will listen—— 
“Nol? 

George Calderton knew that further 
rent futile, He 
Moberg well, and he realized that there 
would be no change of heart. He was 
d! As 1 Mol erg had Sdl id, 

danced, and the piper remained to be 


would be knew 


arg 


he h: id 


lie got up, straightened his shoulders 
looked more at his 
Moberg was not even look- 


S 


sished, and 


once 


mn - 
employer. 


r him now—he was staring across 
the room. 
“At least, [ll show you that IT can 


take my medici ine like a man,” Calder- 





ton said. “Jf you wish to send to 
prison vour old friend’s son se 
“Ah!” Moberg exclaimed. “So you 


have to make that last whine, do you? 
You cannot stand on your own feet. 
You play on my friendship for your 
dead father! 


Pardon me, sir, but I play on noth- 
ing,” Calderton said. “I can take my 
medicine—and [I can remember you 
when [ come out.” 

‘Threats now, eh ?” 

all it what_you like,” said Calder- 

ton. “I can go down laughing, at 
least !” 

In a spirit of bravado Calderton 

stalked across the room and opened the 


hall door. He turned and smiled pe- 
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culiarly at the older man, who still sat 
beside the table. He bowed ironically, 
and the white left his face, and the red 
flooded it. 

“Good evening, Mr. Moberg!” he 
said. “I hope that you get a good 
night’s rest!’ 

That moment of bravado almost sent 
an innocent man to the electric chair. 


CHAPTER I. 


KNOWS, 


With that smile still upon 
+} sh 7 | 3 


NOBODY 


his face, 


as though it had been frozen 
there, Calderton stepped briskly along 
the hall and came face to face with old 
Renkin. The butler glanced at him 


questioningly. 
“He's all 
“Just a bit huffy at 


7 ” 
happened 
ay 


right,” Calderton = said. 


omething that has 


{ 
- oe ‘ 
‘Tl hate to see him excite 


the butler. “His heart isn’t any too 


good, I am afraid, sir.” 


“Bosh! I don’t believe that he has 
with a 


heart!’ Calderton replied, 


nervous laugh. He did not know why 
he acted in this manner, unless it was 


+ lee vthine annear ordinary 
tO make everyt ling appear ordinary-— 


to prevent an inkling that there was 


Calderton went on toward the front 





to get his hat : coat, and the old but- 
bar kept at his heels. In a little recep- 
tion room near the front door another 
man was waiting. Calderton saw, with 
urprise, that he was Morgan Snade. 


Snade was a young man of promise 





vho had cc up from nothing and 
Vas idly making a name for him- 
elf in the financial district and in Mo- 
berg’s employ. Calderton always had 
hated him, because he _ recognized 
Snade’s superiority as a man of bu 

ness, realized cleverness and abil 

He had esumed to make an atte: pi 
to pi lade, to look down upon 
him because of his humble birth 
Snade had about as much money as 





Calderton, but he had not had a dis- 
tinguished father, did not have the en- 
trée to exclusive clubs, and was a mere 
beginner in the social game. 

And then Morgan Snade had met 
Margaret Moberg and fallen in love 
with her. Nor was he to be easily 
thrust aside. Even Margaret resented 
Calderton’s slurring remarks about 
Snade. She seemed to think that he 
was honest, sincere, hard-working, and 
possessed of those qualities for which 
men of fashion seldom take the trou- 
ble to look. 

Accordingly, Snade and Calderton 
were always at swords’ points, though 
Calderton tried to tell himself that it 
was ridiculous to think of Snade as a 
suitor for Margaret Moberg’s hand. 
\s they met face to face in Moberg’s 
home, each wondered what had brought 
the other there. There was quick sus- 
picion between them. 

Snade was in the act of lighting a 
cigarette. He put his gold cigarette 
case down upon the table at his elbow 
as Calderton stopped to get his hat and 
coat, crumpled the cigarette in his fin- 
gers, and bowed courteously, but frig- 
idly. 

“Tvening !’”’ Calderton remarked with 
bad grace. 

Old Renkin feared a scene, and he 
detested scenes. ““Mr. Moberg will see 
you now, Mr. Snade,” he said. “Just 
step into the library, please.” 

Snade glared at Calderton and 
brushed past him to go down the hall. 
He had forgotten the cigarette case. 
Calderton sneered at his back and al- 
lowed old Renkin to help him on with 
his coat. Then Renkin turned to get 
the hat. 

Calderton found the cigarette case 
at the tips of his fingers. He picked it 
up quickly and slipped it into his over- 
coat pocket. Then Renkin let him out. 

Why he had taken that cigarette case 
Calderton could not tell himself. It 
was as if his mind and muscles were 
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being guided by somebody other than 
himself. His brain was in a turmoil, 
He was making an attempt to appear 
natural, and all the time he was think- 
ing that he had but twenty-four hours, 
that, at the end of that time, he would 
be behind bars. Moberg had spoken 
truly—he would be unable to give bail. 
He would have to remain in jail until 
his trial, then go to prison to serve his 
term. 

He shivered as he walked down the 
steps and started toward the distant 
street. Prison seemed near to him 
then. He knew nothing of prisons, but 
he had a horror of them. It was the 
fear of incarceration that bothered him 
more than the disgrace. How did a 
man in prison bear up under the dull 
routine. Did he cease to be a man, and 
turn into a mere human machine? 

His thoughts changed. What was 
Snade doing at the Moberg house? 
Had his visit been at Moberg’s com- 
mand? Did it have something to do 
with Calderton’s affairs. 

Calderton remembered the open win- 
dow on the veranda. He circled across 
the dark lawn and made for it. A thou- 
sand intangible ideas seemed to be gal- 
loping through his brain. He was not 
Calderton now—he was a man over 
whom a prison sentence was hanging. 

At the end of the veranda he was 
glad to find that it was dark. He drew 
on his gloves and then crept over the 
railing carefully, so as to make no noise. 
Along the wall of the house he slipped 
until he came to the open !‘rench 
window. 

There, he found, he could reman. ‘n 
the darkness and yet see into the room. 
He could hear well, too. Morgan 
Snade was just seating himself in the 
chair at the end of the table, the one 
in which Calderton had been sitting 
when he had heard his doom. 

It was evident from Snade’s actions 
that he had been summoned to the 
house, but he did not seem to be at all 











nervous about it. Moberg often called 
his clerks there to given them confi- 
dential orders or to ask them to carry 
out confidential missions. 

“[T was on time, Mr. Moberg, 
was kept waiting,’ Snade said. 
had another visitor.” 

“That’s all right!’ Moberg replied. 
He still was angry and unable to con- 
ceal his anger, or else he did not care 
to do 

Snade was waiting for his employer 
to speak. He picked up a heavy, sharp 
paper knife from the table and toyed 
while aited. Moberg 


but I 
“You 


with it he v sud- 


lenty bent forward, and, though he 
ke in a moderate tone, Calderto 

out on the veranda, could hear every 

word that was said. 7 


Snade, possibly you may not like 
? 


going to say to you,” th 
“but you’ve got to hear 
you like it or not. You're 
the office. I’ve been 
you for some You 
you have a natural ability, 
is no ré so far as I know, 
hould not succeed.’ 
sir,” Snade said. 


1 1 
| 


what am 
nancier began, 
it, whether 

good man in 
ratching time. 
work hard 
and there i 


Thy you 


asén, 


‘Thank you, 


i'm having quite a time to-day. I’m 
straightening out a few little affairs 
that I find need straightening. I’m 


making a clean sweep. I’ve dealt with 
a few already—and you are 
the next and the last!” 

that I have done nothing to 


persons 


“T hope 


merit rebuke, sir,” Snade said, a note 
larm in his voice. 
“Not a thing—in the office,” Moberg 


id. “IT am glad , Snade 
young man of no family or 


him 


q 0 pi K up a 


po- 
employ, and 


n, let enter my\ 





prove that I am a good judge of men, 
ind that a man can succeed by his own 
merits alone. If he good, I’m 
ery much pleased. But, whet [am 
* 1 


willing to take a man in that manner 
into my office, I might not be willing 
» take him into my family.” 

“Sir?” Snade visibly paled. 


Sire 
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Moberg bent across the table again. 
“T don’t mix business and family af- 
fairs,” he said. “I'll be glad to have 
you continue with the firm, and I hope 
you'll win a managership some day, 
with all that implies, but.I want you to 
discontinue your attemPts to interest 
my daughter !”* 


Snade’s face went livid, and he 
seemed about to choke. He gripped 


the sharp paper knife until his fingers 


bled. 


“Dp. 
< 


” 


udon me, sir,” Snade said, re- 
difficulty, “but I 
ur daugh- 


straining himself with 
am sincerely interested in you 
ter. I do not 
father that I 
be the 
could 


ir, you did not think that I was trying 


mind confessing to her 
her deeply, that I’d 
world if I 


wife. Surely 


love 


| : + 59+ in th 
Mapplest Mian in tie 


to LrOuse yout ( Lug] rs interest 
merely to use he r for g tting into 


ciety ?” 


“No, sir!” fairly thundered. 
redit for your 


ae give you ¢ 
young man. I realize that you love her 
That is why 


and want to marry her. 
I have sent for here to- 
night. 


‘ 1 one 
Moberg 


sincerity 


you to come 
away this afternoon, 
and things are going to be settled be- 
fore she returns. Understand, Snade, 
now and forever—you 
ing my daughter!’ 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that 
nobody !” 

“You are insulting!” 
to his feet. 

“Possibly. I’m talking straight 
hard, as I always do. I want 
understand this thing. 

“You mean that I : 
her? My folk 
were honest—— 


I sent her 


are to stop see 


she is not to marry a 


Snade sprang 


and 
you to 
um. not worthy of 


were poor, but they 


“Never mind that talk!” Moberg 
said. “No argtutnent, now! [ have 
decided, and I’m boss in this! Go 
ahead at the office if you wish, but stay 
away from Margaret! As an em- 
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ployee you're all right, but not as a 
son-in-law. Matter of fact, you'd 
never win her. But I don’t intend to 
let you try. I don’t want it said all 
over town that I’m letting a clerk try 
to marry my girl and get his fingers 
into the business !’’ 

Calderton, on the veranda, started at 
Moberg’s words and the tone he used. 
Moberg was more insulting than usual. 
Calderton supposed it was because of 
the series of events that had troubled 
him during the day, his own affairs 
among them, 

Morgan Snade had sprung to his 
feet, unconscious of the sharp knife 
that was still cutting into his fingers. 
In a towering rage he tossed the knife 
to the table and shook his fist in Mo- 
berg’s face. 

“Take your job!” he said. “I 
wouldn’t work for you another day for 
half a million dollars! You’re not hu- 
man! You're an insulting brute! I’m 
more worthy to be your daughter’s hus- 
band than you are to be her father.” 

“Snade!” 

“l’ve had my say, and I'll take no 
more abuse from you. I don’t care if 
you are Garland Moberg!” 

Snade’s outburst subsided, and a mo- 
ment of quiet ensued. The two men 
glared at each other. Then Snade hur- 
ried out into the hall, slammed the door 
after him, and almost collided with 
old Renkin. 

“My hat and coat! I want to get 
away from this accursed house!” 

Like a maniac he grasped the hat and 
coat which Renkin offered, jerked open 
the front door, and hurried toward the 
street, where his taxicab was waiting. 

On the veranda, in the darkness, Cal- 
derton grinned evilly. He had rather 


enjoyed the scene he had witnessed. 
Somebody besides himself was getting 
a tirade from Moberg. 
a rival no longer. 
Then Calderton remembered that it 
would avail him nothing. 


His rival was 


Twenty-four 
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hours he had, and then he would be in — 


prison and in disgrace. The fat finan- 
cier who sat in the chair a short dis- 
tance from him would see to that. 

Calderton guessed that the shortage 
was known only to Moberg. The 
books which he had doctored had been 
those that dealt with some of Moberg’s 
private investments—not those of the 
firm. If Moberg failed to act, nobody 
but Moberg could prove the shortage. 
Detectives might say that they had been 
watching Calderton at Moberg’s orders, 
but that in itself would be nothing. 
There was scarcely a‘clerk in the office 
who was not watched at one time or 
another. 

But there was no hope. Moberg had 
said that he would make the complaint, 
and undoubtedly the complaint would 
be made. Inside twenty-four hours 
Calderton, who liked and abused free- 
dom, would be a jailbird. He had ex- 
pected to marry Margaret Moberg and 
inherit through her the wealth Moberg 
would leave. He had anticipated a life 
of abundance, with money to gratify 
every whim. Now he was doomed to 
a life of ruin. If only Moberg would 
die to-night ! 

His heart almost stood still at the 
mere thought of it. All the evil im- 
pulses of his nature had surged to the 
foreground in his hour of peril. If 
Moberg should die he would not go to 
prison, and possibly he could marry 
Margaret by playing on her sympathies. 

Through the window he could see 
that Moberg was sitting with his back 
to him, his head bent on his breast. 
The two scenes had almost exhausted 
him. 

Then the diabolical plan surged into 
Calderton’s brain. He told himself that 
some evil power must be guiding and 
guarding him. In his pocket he had 
Morgan Snade’s cigarette case. On the 
table was the heavy, sharp paper knife, 
undoubtedly with Snade’s finger prints 
all over it. Snade had rushed from the 
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room after hurling maledictions at old 
Garland Moberg! 

Calderton was like a beast now. His 
eyes were burning, his face felt hot, 
his mouth was dry. He made sure 
that his gloves were on, and he felt in 
the pocket of his light overcoat to make 
certain that the cigarette case was there. 

Like a shadow he slipped still nearer 
to the window, reached out, and opened 
it wider. Moberg made not the slight- 
est move. Like a cat he crept through 
the window onto the thick rug. If 
Moberge turned Calderton could say 
that he had returned to beg mercy. 

did not turn. Calderton 
reached the table and grasped the knife 
careful not to soil his 
the stain that had come 
from Snade’s fingers 
step he took. Hi: 
arm went around Moberg’s neck, and 


But Moberg 


S 


by the handle 


with 


FiOVES 


\nother swift left 


his right hand Troy 


> the knife into Mo- 


berg’s heart. 

Panic seized him as the knife went 
home. He sprang backward and 
reached the window. He tossed 
Snade’ cig irette case to the floor. Out- 


and there crouched in 


s for a moment. 


side he darted, 
the darkne:s 

Moberg had slumped forward in the 
und he had ceased breathing. 
The deed was done! 


caaIr, 
Moberg could not 
And, if 
the detectives who had been watching 
a move, Calderton could say 

that it was the usual espionage. 
He hurried to the end of the veranda 
geround. He started 
7 


the lawn, keeping to the shad- 


have Calderton arrested now. 


him made 


; : 
and dropped to the 
across 


the side street. 


reached 
darkness of the 


1 


light from the are 


ows until he 


; 


Here the giant trees 


cut off the lamps. 
As the first drops of rain hit his face 
Even 
ie elements were working for him. If 
had left footprints at the end of 
the veranda or on the ! 


would 


Calderton almost latighed aloud. 


1 
{ 


soft Pp ices in 
the lawn, the storm obliterate 


them 
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CHAPTER IT. 
PETER NOGGINS. 


END Noggins!” said the chief of 

detectives. 

Detective Peter Noggins asked for 
and obtained the services of a man from 
the finger-print department, engaged a 
taxicab, and started for the residence 
of Garland Moberg. 

When he came to the detective de- 
partment three years before, Noggins 
had created a sensation on the day of 
his arrival. The sensation was not be- 
cause he solved some deep mystery, but 
because he looked more like an over- 
worked bookkeeper than a detective. 

3ut Peter Noggins, for all of* his 
quaint appearance and mild ways, had 
proved his worth ad- 
mitted to be the best man on the homi- 
cide squad. 

“Garland Moberg—think of 
the finger-print man said. 

“No use thinking of it,” Peter Nog- 
oins said. “When we get there we'll 
find out all about it. If he’s been mur- 
dered, it will be up to us to find the 
murderer. That’s all there is to it.” 

Peter Noggins yawned and looked 
through a window at the wet streets. 
The rain had ceased, but everything 
was dripping. 

“Tt’s a bit cooler,” Noggins observed. 

“Say, do you realize who it is that’s 
been shuffled off?” the finger-print man 
wanted “Garland Moberg! 
One of the richest men in town.” 

“What about it?’ Noggins 
“Probably easier to find the murderer 
of a rich man than of some poor devil 
Stop fussing about it. 
Wait until we get there.” 

The man grunted and 
clasped closer to his breast the box he 
held. If you asked him, Peter Nog 
gins wasn’t human. He never got a 
bit excited 
man. They called him “the common- 
sense detective.” 


Now he was 


that!’ 


to know. 


asked. 


nobodv knows. 


hinger-print 


You couldn’t impress the 
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That nickname had been given him 
a year or more before when he had 
solved a particularly puzzling murder 
case and had declared to the newspaper 
boys that there had been nothing to his 
work except the application of common 
sense to the knowledge he had acquired 
concerning the crime. 

Noggins’ method of work was canny, 
according to the other men in the de- 
partment. He waited until all the fuss 
was over, and then he pointed out some 
little thing that nailed his man. The 
little clews that other men overlooked 
were the ones upon which Peter Nog- 
gins built his success and his reputa- 
tion. 

The taxicab reached the Moberg resi- 
dence, and Noggins and the finger- 
print man entered quickly. They found 
a doctor there and a man from the coro- 
ner’s and old Renkin, with a 
white face. Noggins looked at the doc- 
tor and the coroner’s man and raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Stabbed through the heart,” the 
doctor reported. “Death was instan- 
taneous. Nothing has been touched. A 
glance was enough to assure me that 
Mr. Moberg was beyond all help.” 

Noggins followed them to the door 
of the library, and the others stood in 
the hallway and allowed him to enter 
alone. Watching Peter Noggins at 
work was nothing to give a person a 
thrill. He approached the body, looked 
at it from a distance of four feet away, 
then glanced around the room. He 
noticed the open window and walked 
over to it. He leaned out and flashed 
his electric torch on the floor of the 
veranda, and came back into the 
again. 

Once more he looked at the body, 
once more he glanced around the big 
room. Then he took a glove from his 
pockei, put it upon his right hand, 
grasped the hilt of the knife, and with- 
drew it from the wound. 

He grunted to the finger-print man, 


office 


room 


and the finger-print man understood, 
He approached the table, opened his 
box, and began working on the knife, 
Peter Noggins looked around the room 
again. On the floor, some six feet from 
the body, at the edge of the rug, was 
a gold cigarette case. 

Noggins carefully picked up the ciga- 
rette case and carried it to the table. 
Engraved across the face of it. was a 
name—Morgan Snade! 

Then he went back to the hall en- 
trance and explained that he wished to 
talk in the small reception room at the 
front, and that they would leave the 
finger-print expert to do his work. The 
doctor, the coroner’s man, and old Ren- 
kin followed him. 

“What has been 
asked. 

“T sent the servants to their quar- 
ters, sir, called the doctor, and sent 
word to the country place, where Miss 
Margaret went this afternoon, This is 
terrible, sir!” Renkin replied. ‘I have 
been in his service for more than 
twenty years. He z 

“Softly!’’ Noggins instructed. “Let 
us get at this thing right. Who dis- 
covered the crime ?” 

“T did, sir,” said Renkin. “Mr. Mo- 
berg had two visitors this evening. 
After the last visitor left he did not 
call for me, and that was unusual. He 
generally had me prepare medicine for 
him at a certain hour.” 

“Medicine?” Noggins asked. 

“He had a bad heart,” the doctor ex- 
plained quickly. 

“No question but what that knife 
caused death?” Noggins asked. 

“None whatever,” the doctor replied. 

Noggins grunted again and motioned 
Renkin to be seated. The old butler 
sank into the nearest chair, and Nog- 
gins looked him over carefully. 

“Now, we’ll get at it,” he said. 
ahead with your tale.” 

“Why, I went to the library, sir, and 
knocked. There was no answer, and 


’ 


done?” Noggins 


“Go 












that surprised me. I opened the door 
and peered in, and I—I saw him, sir.” 
“Just as he is now?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Renkin. 
inside, and I saw the knife in his 
breast, and that he was dead. I—I 
must have screamed, sir, for some of 
the servants came running from the 
rear of the house. Then I sent them 
back, telephoned the doctor, and sent 
word to the country place.” 

Noggins glanced at the doctor. 

“I notified the coroner and the po- 
lice,” the physician said, in answer to 


“T rushed 


tht glance. “Nothing has _ been 
touched.” 
“As far as I am concerned, the body 


may be removed at any time,” Noggins 
told the coroner’s man. “But be care- 
ful that nothing else is disturbed. Now, 
butler ———”’ 
“Renkin, sir. 
“Thank you. Now, Renkin, we'll go 
back a bit. You say that Mr. Moberg 
had two visitors this evening?” 
ub 5; sir.” 
vere they?” 


9 


“yyy 
VV no 


“The first was Mr. George Caider- 
ton, sir, and the second Mr. Morgan 
ae 
Snade. 

“Who are they?” 


“Both have positions in Mr. Mo- 
bag’s office, sir. Mr. George Calder- 
ton is of an old family. I believe that 
his father and Mr. Moberg were great 
friends. His father died poor, and Mr. 
Moberg looked after Mr. Calderton.” 

“And this man Snade?” 

‘An employee of some sort at the 
office. I believe that Mr. Moberg 
thought a great deal of his ability.” 

“Mr. Calderton called first ?” 

"Vea, Sir.” 

“Mr. Moberg was all right before 
he Ce lled 

“Yes, sir,” said Renkin. “But 
had been in a temper, sir, all day. He 
went to the office at nine o’clock, but 
he returned about noon. Miss Mar- 
garet was here then, sir, and they had 


he 
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a scene about something. He ordered 
Miss Margaret to go to the country 
place, and she went by motor.” 

“Know what the trouble was about ?” 

“No, sir. If I may say so, 
thought it seems dreadful to say it now 
—Mr. Moberg was something of a ty- 
rant in the house, and often rebuked 
Miss Margaret for breaking some lit- 
tle rule he had made, though he loved 
her deeply.” 

“Very well. 
derton call?” 

“At eight, sir,’ Renkin answered. 
“Mr. Moberg had told me that he was 
to call, and for me to show him to the 
library immediately. And Mr. Snade 
would call a little Jater, he said, and 
he gave me the same instructions re- 
garding Mr. Snade.” 

“That’s all he told you about it?’ 

“Yes, sir, When Mr. Calderton 
called, I admitted him myself. The 
second man is ill, and I had excused 
him for the evening. I directed Mr. 
Calderton to the library.” 

“Anything said?” 

“Mr. Calderton asked after Mr. Mo- 
berg’s health, and I remarked that he 
was having a fit of temper.” 

‘Wasn’t that rather an impertinent 
remark for a servant to make to an 
outsider ?” 

“Pardon me, sir, but Mr. Calderton 
like one of the 
It is my impression, sir, 





sir— 


What time did Mr. Cal- 


is almost family—hik 
a son. 
a marriage was intended between 
Calderton and Miss Margaret.” 

“All right! ahead with your 
story,” said Noggins. 
“Mr. Calderton 
twenty minutes, | 


1 


Go 


remained about 
should judge, 


Then he came out. I heard him 
Mr. Moberg a good night’s rest 


In the meantime, Mr. Snade had called 


and was waiting. Mr. Calderton and 
Mr. Snade met at this doorway, sir. 1 
—I was a bit afraid of a scene, and s« 


I hurried to get Mr. Calderton’s coat 
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But Mr. Snade hurried down the hall 
to the deor of the library.” 

“Why were you afraid of a scene?” 
Noggins asked. 

“Mr, Calderton and Mr. Snade do 
not like each other, sir, I have observed. 
I believe, too, that Mr. Snade has been 
paying a great deal of attention to Miss 
Margaret, and Mr. Calderton did not 
like it.” 

“So Snade went to the library?” 

“Yes, sir. And Mr. Calderton left 
the house.” 

“How did Calderton act?” 

“Why, about as usual, sir. He 
seemed a bit huffy to find Mr. Snade 
calling, but he greeted him respect- 
fully.” 

“He didn’t seem excited, or anything 
like that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Renkin, you didn’t accidentally hap- 
pen to overhear any of the conversa- 
tion between Mr. Moberg and Calder- 
ton, did you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Haven't any 
was here about?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. He often 
calls of an evening. But this was busi- 
ness, I am sure, sir. Mr. Moberg used 
to have one of his young men up here, 
now and then, in the evening, and out- 
line special work he wished them to do, 
[ believe.” 

“T understand. 
story.” 

“As Mr. Calderton prepared to leave 
the house, sir, Mr. Snade went directly 
to the library, entered, and closed the 
door. I walked along the hall a few 
minutes later, and I heard high words. 
sit.” 

“From whom?” 

“From both of them, sir. I hope 
that you will not think I'd eavesdrop 
on my employer, sir. They were talk- 
ing so loudly that I could not help hear- 
ing.” 


idea what Calderton 


Get ahead with your 
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“Talking about what?” Nogging’ 
snapped. ‘ 

“I gathered, sir, that Mr. Moherg 
was telling Mr. Snade that he did not 
wish Mr. Snade to pay further atten 
tions to Miss Margaret. He—he used 
some harsh language, sir. And _ then 
Mr. Snade grew angry. I heard him 
declare that he had been insulted, and 
that he would not work for Mr. Moberg 
any longer. And I heard him say dis- 
tinctly, sir, that he would endure no 
more abuse, even from Garland Mo- 
berg!” 

“He said that, eh?” 

“He did, sir. And a moment later 
he came tearing into the hall, sir, slam- 
ming the door of the library behind 
him. He shouted for me to get him 
his hat and coat. ‘I want to get away 
from this accursed house!’ he ex- 
claimed. He grasped his hat and coat, 
jerked the front door open himself, and 
hurried out to the curb, where a taxi- 
cab was waiting for him.” 

“Exactly! And he was in such a 
confounded hurry,” said Detective 
Peter Noggins, “that he left his ciga- 
rette case behind! Where is the tele- 
phone?” 

“There is one right here, sir,” Ren- 
kin said. 

A moment later Detective Peter 
Noggins was using it. He was tele 
phoning headquarters to have George 
Calderton and Morgan Snade picked up 
as soon as possible and brought under 
police escort to the Moberg residence. 
Then he went to the library and held a 
whispered conversation with the finger- 
print man. 

CHAPTER IV. 


BEFORE PUTTING ON HIS GLOVES. 
THERE was no doubt that Calderton 
2 finished 


was < actor. Detective 


Peter Noggins watched him carefully 


from behind the portiéres as Renkin 
told him of the tragedy. Calderton 
appeared to be horrified. He said just 











te right things, and he did not overdo 
his excitement or horror. 

Then he was ushered into the recep- 
tion room and told to wait a moment, 
that an officer wished to question him, 
and Noggins stepped out and consulted 
the detective who had picked Calderton 
up and conducted him to the house, 

“Where did you find him?” Noggins 
asked. 

“At his club. He was playing bil- 
ards with some of his friends. He 
expressed surprise, but came willingly 
enough.” 

“Act peculiar?” 

“Not a bit,” said the detective. “He 
seemed to be puzzled, but that was all.” 

“All right!” Peter Noggins said. 

He went to the reception room and 
introduced himself to Calderton and 
sat down before him, while the other 
detective stood in the doorway. Ren- 
kin and the doctor were excluded from 
this interview. 

“This is terrible!’ Calderton was say- 
ing. “I do not seem to be able to real- 


ize it. Poor Mr. Moberg! He has 
been like a father to me. This will al- 


most kill Margaret.” 

“Sudden death always is terrible,” 
Noggins said softly. “I must ask you 
some questions, Mr. Calderton. In a 
case like this we try to get at the facts 
as quickly as possible.” 

“I understand,” Calderton 
“T'll gladly answer your questions, sir, 
if I can aid in bringing Mr. Moberg’s 
murderer to justice. But I do not know 
that [ can be of much help.” 

“You called here this evening?” 

“At eight o’clock, sir.” 

“And remained ?” 

“About twenty or thirty minutes— 
not longer than half an hour. |] 
Mr. Moberg in his library.” 


” 


re} lied. 


saw 
n you left? 

sir, and returned to my club. 
t is there that the other officer 
found me.” 


“You went directly to the club?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Taxicab ?” 

“No,” said Calderton. “I walked 
from the club to the house and walked 
back after my interview with Mr. Mo- 
berg. I believe the doorman at the 
club could tell you what time I returned 
there, sir.” 

“I see. When you left Mr. Moberg 
he was all right ?” 

“Yes, sir. He—he was in a bit of a 
temper, if you'll pardon me for saying 
so.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Ee was angry when I came,” said 
Calderton. “Something had displeased 
him. Renkin, the butler, whispered to 
me that his master was having a fit of 
temper.” 

“Angry at you?” 

“JT must confess,” Calderton replied, 
“that he was displeased with me. But 
he must have been angry at something 
else, too. As soon as he had finished 
with me, I left, telling him I hoped he 
would get a good night’s rest and be 
himself again. It was just a mild re- 
buke, sir, for which I am sorry now. 
It was the last word I spoke to him.” 

“Care to tell me why he was angry at 
you, and what he wanted with you 
here?” Noggins asked. 

“T suppose it would be best, sir, 
though I hope you will keep it confi- 
dential if it has no bearing on the mur- 
der.” 

“You may be sure of that.” 

“Very well,” said Calderton. “I—I 
am like a lot of other young men, I sup- 
pose—want some fun now and then. 
My father and Mr. Moberg were great 
friends, and Mr. Moberg has done 
everything for me. It was rather un- 
derstood—though nothing had been set- 


tled—that I was to marry Miss Mo 
be rg,” 

“T understand.” 

“And I—I have been a bit wild, I 
suppose. I believe that Mr. Moberg 


had some private detective watching 





me. He called me here last evening 
and remonstrated with me. He had 
learned that I had been gambling at 
the club. He rebuked me for my con- 
duct, and I promised to behave myself 
in the future.” 

“How did he take that?’ Noggins 
asked. 

“He seemed much pleased, sir,” 
Calderton. 

“You parted in a friendly manner?” 

“Absolutely, sir. I gave him my 
word to do better, and that pleased him, 
Yet something else was troubling him, 
sir. I could tell by the way he acted. 
He was trying not to show it. It was 
something that had nothing to do with 
me, I presume, and naturally I did not 
question him.” 

“Meet anybody as you were leav- 
ing?” Noggins asked. 

“Mr. Morgan Snade was waiting to 
see Mr. Moberg. He went to the li- 
brary as [ left the house.” 

“Speak to him?” 

‘I believe I wished him good eve- 
ning. We—we are not on very good 
terms, sir.” 

“How does that come?” 

“We never did like each other, it 
seems,” Calderton admitted. “And 
Mr. Snade has been bothering Miss 
Margaret with his attentions, I believe. 
He seemed to dislike me because I am 
more prominent socially, and, I sup- 
pose, because he thought Mr. Moberg 
wished to see me married to Margaret.” 

“Any idea what Snade was doing 
here?” 

“No, sir. He works in the office, 
He might have been summoned on of- 
fice business,” Calderton replied. 

“Very good,” said Noggins. “You'll 
go to the room adjoining, please, and 
wait there for me. I expect to inter- 
view Mr. Snade. He has arrived, I 
think.” 

Calderton arose and bowed and 
stepped into the next room. Peter 
Noggins looked after him. Calderton 


said 
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had carried himself well, and he fe 
it. He did not make the mistake now 
of grinning or looking relieved. He 
seemed to be shocked by his employer's 
death, 

Noggins ascertained that Snade had 
arrived, and had him ushered into the 
reception room. He spoke with the 
man who had brought Snade in. 

“Where did you get him?” 

“At his rooms, Noggins. He seemed 
to be a bit dazed—nervous as the 
deuce. He scarcely could talk—either 
angry or scared, And his waistcoat 
and the bottom of his dress shirt are 
soiled with crimson stains.” 

*“"’Um—thanks!” Noggins hurried 
into the reception room and sat down 
before Morgan Snade. Snade_ had 
been made acquainted with the tragedy, 
and he seemed to be shocked, also. He 
was nervous, as the officer had told 
Noggins, and his face was the color of 
ashes, 

“This is a terrible business, Mr. 
Snade,” Noggins said. “I sent for you 
because I was informed you had called 
here this evening. In fact, I believe 
you are the last person known to have 
seen Mr. Moberg alive. Are you ready 
to answer my questions ?” 

“Yes,” Snade said. 

“T believe that you reached the house 
a little after eight. Mr. Calderton was 
closeted with Mr. Moberg, and you 
were forced to wait a few minutes?” 

“"¥es.” 

“Then you went into the library?” 

“T did.” 

“Tell me 
please.” 

“We—we had a 
mitted. 

“Do you care to tell me about it?” 

“It is necessary, I suppose. Mr. Mo 
berg was very angry with nie—a 
justly so. I—I love Margaret \! 

Mr. Moberg had noticed ‘hat 1! 
paying her a great deal of attention. 
He told me that I was all right in his 


what 


happened _ there, 


scene,” Snade ad- 
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af iasiness, but that he did not care for “It isn’t that. I was terribly upset. 






me in his family.” I hurried back to my rooms and was 
“That made you angry, I suppose?” pacing the floor. I never thought of 
Noggins asked. smoking. So I never missed the case.” 
“It made me furious,’ Snade replied “How do you suppose it came into 
frankly. ‘“‘He as good as called me a_ the library?” 
gutter pup! I tried to reason with “I do not know,” Snade replied. “TI 
him, but that could not be done. He am sure that I left it on the table.” 
would hear no argument. Both of us Detective Peter Noggins was silent 
grew furious,” for a moment. Then he stepped to the 
“What was the result?” door, called the finger-print man, and 


“I told him that I would not continue summoned Calderton from the adjoin- 
in his employ. I told him that I had ing room. Calderton and Snade glared 
been insulted enough, that I would en- at each other. 


dure no more. Then I left him.” “Gentlemen,” Noggins said, “the 
“You did not kill him?” murder was committed with a heavy, 


“Good heavens, no! What would sharp paper knife. On that knife fin- 
lead you to believe such a thing?” ger prints have been developed. I am 
“You quarreled with him,” said Nog- going to ask you gentlemen to let this 

nN 


gins, “You were furious at him, you 1an take your finger prints for the pur- 





admit.” pose of comparison,” 

“But I would not have harmed him “Certainly !” Calderton said promptly. 
for the world. Though he was unjust, “T_T———”” Snade began stammering. 
he was Margaret’s father, you see.” “What is the trouble with you?’ 

“I see,” said Noggins. “This is Noggins asked. 
yours, I believe?” He took the ciga- “I handled that knife,” Snade de- 
rette case from his pocket, handling it clared. “I was playing with it when 
-aarefully. It had been wrapped in tis- Mr. Moberg began talking to me. My 
sue paper by the finger-print man, and finger prints must be all over it.” 
Nogegins removed enough of the pa- “Ah!” Noggins exclaimed. 
per so that Snade could identify it.” “But I did not kill him!’ Snade ex- 

“Yes—it is mine.” Smade’s face claimed. 
wore an expression of bewilderment. “How about that crimson stain on 

“It was found in the library near your waistcoat and shirt?” Noggins 
the body,” Noggins declared. asked suddenly, pointing accusingly. 

“Found in—— I—I never left it Snade looked down aghast. He had 
there !’”” not noticed it before. He wore a dark 

“It looks rather bad, Mr. Snade.” waistcoat and Tuxedo, and on the top 

“I—I remember now. I was lighting of the waistcoat was a dried stain. On 
a cigarette when Mr. Calderton came the edge of the shirt, just where the 
from the library and Renkin said I waistcoat covered it, was another tell- 
could go in. I had put the cigarette tale stain. 
case down on the table. I—I do not “]—I——_-”  Snade gasped in aston- 
like Calderton, and I hurried down the ishment, 
hall to the library. I must have left “Snade, you murderer!” Calderton 


the cigarette case on the table. I have exclaimed. 


not missed it.” “Don’t you call me that!” 


“Then you have not wanted a ciga- “Quiet—both of you!” Peter Nog- 
rette from that time until this? You gins commanded. “We'll take the fin 


do not smoke much ?” ger prints now.’ 
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Save for Snade’s heavy breathing 
there was no sound in the little room. 
The finger-print man did his work 
swiftly and well and then went out into 
the hall again. Noggins followed him 
and handed him the cigarette case. 

“Take care of all the evidence,” he 
directed. “Let me know as soon as 
you have made the comparison,” 

Noggins stepped back into the room. 
Snade and Calderton were sitting op- 
posite, their hatred of each other show- 
ing plainly in their faces. 

“We seem to be getting down to the 
bottom of things,” Noggins said. “I 
always have said that no man can com- 
mit a murder and get away with it for- 
ever. There is always a clew left be- 
hind. Sometimes it is an obvious clew, 
such as that cigarette case. Sometimes 
it is a little thing that a man might 
overlook while making an investigation. 
The careful criminal makes his 
little slip and is caught.” 

“T never killed him!” Snade said 
again. ‘“‘Why, I—TI couldn’t do such a 
thing!” 

“Of course you never killed him, 
Morgan,” said a soft voice at the door. 

The three men were upon their feet 
instantly. Margaret Moberg, just re- 
turned from her father’s country place, 
stood there. Though they could see 
that she was suffering, yet she was 
calm. Noggins offered a chair, and she 
seated herself. 

“T have been listening,” she said. 
“Mr. Noggins, do not make this ter- 
rible thing still more terrible by accus- 
ing an innocent man of my father’s 
death.” 

“My dear Miss Moberg, I have ac- 
cused nobody yet,” Noggins — said. 
“When I do accuse a man, he will be 
the guilty one. I have merely pointed 
out the obvious clew. Mr. Snade vis- 
ited your father, had a quarrel with 
him, left the house unnerved. Your 
father was found dead, and beside the 
body was Mr. Snade’s cigarette case.” 


most 
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“Morgan Snade could not have done 
this,” she declared. “He is an honest, 
sincere man. I quarreled with my fa- 
ther this morning because he ordered 
me to see no more of Mr. Snade, and I 
declared that I would not obey him, 
He sent me to the country place, and 
said he would tell Mr. Snade that he 
must keep away from me. I obeyed my 
father and went to the country place, 
thinking that it would all come out right 
in the end.” 

“And Snade killed your father, Mar- 
garet!’’ Calderton said. “That is the 
kind of man he is! The evidence——” 

The finger-print man came to the 
door and beckoned Noggins. The de- 
tective excused himself and hurried into 
the hall, and those in the reception 
room were quiet for a time. Then De- 
tective Peter Noggins returned; he sat 
down and looked at all of them in turn, 
as though trying to read their thoughts, 

“We have examined the knife, and 
we have examined the finger prints of 
Calderton and Snade,” he said. “We 
fail to find any finger prints on the 
knife except those of Morgan Snade.” 

Margaret uttered a cry of horror. 

“Of course you found my prints,” 
Snade said, “I was handling the knife, 
I remember, as Mr. Moberg talked to 
me. In my anger I gripped it and cut 
my fingers. You can see the cuts. That 
accounts for the stains on my shirt and 
waistcoat. I didn’t kill him! Can't 
you believe me?” 

“We have the obvious clew,” Nog- 
gins said. “Your finger prints are on 
the knife with which Mr. Moberg was 
slain, your cigarette case was found 
beside the body, you had quarreled bit- 
terly with the yictim. You had the 
motive, the opportunity!” 

There was silence for a 
Here was an innocent man caught in 
a web of evidence that might destroy 
him. Calderton would have smiled had 
he dared. Everything was perfect. He 
had left Mr. Moberg in peace, accord- 


moment. 









“# ing to Renkin, and Snade had left him 
nanger—afterward. The finger prints 
m the knife, the cigarette case—they 
were enough to convict Snade! 

“He never did it—never did it!” 
Margaret Moberg declared. “I would 
stake my life on his innocence.” 

Noggins watched her carefully, and 





then he watched Snade again as the 
latter was comforting Margaret Mo- 
berg. Then he glanced at Calderton. 
“While we are at it let’s make the 
evidence as conclusive as_ possible,” 
Noggins said. He took from his pocket 
the cigarette which the finger- 
print man had returned to him. 
witnesses 


case, 


“Snade, in the presence of 


you admit that this case belongs to 
4 o9) 4 1 . 
you?” he asked. 


“Yes. My name is engraved on i 

“You can identify it, Miss Moberg?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “TI have seen it 
hundreds of times. But it means 
nothing to me. I know Morgan is in- 
nocent—I feel it.” 

“I am afraid that a jury would ask 
for something more than that,” Nog- 


“Now, Mr. Calder- 


gins said quietly. 
ton——”” 
Sore: 


- 


Can you identify the case also: 
’ Calderton said. “I don’t 
I ever saw it before.” 


‘No,’ be- 
lieve 
“Take a good look at it,’ Noggins 
said, putting it before his eyes 
Calderton pretended to look at it 
carefully. “It is an ordinary gold 
case,” he said, “with Morgan Snade’s 
name engraved in script acr 
OL It. 
to it, 
never saw it before.’ 
Calderton imagined that he 
showing a kind heart there. Margaret 
would think he was honest, would feel 


+1 f 

tne 1ac¢ 
But, when you come right down 
I can’t declare that it is his. I 


Was 


kindly toward him for this attempt to 
keep from piling up evidence against 
Snade. And, when it was over, when 


Snade had been executed, she woul 
turn to George Calderton. 
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“Never saw it before?” Noggins 
questioned. 

“T am sure of it, sir,’ Calderton re- 
plied. 


“Then how does it happen,” Detec- 
tive Peter Noggins suddenly, 
“that your finger prints are on it?” 


asked 


There was a moment of silent ten- 
sion, and then Calderton sprang to his 
feet. 

“What's that?’ he demanded. 

“Your finger prints are on it,” Nog- 
gins repeated. “Both yours and Mr. 
Snade’s. It is natural that his should 
be upon it, but how could 
there if you never saw the cigarette 
before?” 


yours be 


Cast 





‘Some mistake——” Calderton said, 
fear suddenly clutching at him. 

“Finger prints do not lie!” Noggins 
replied. “The obvious clew: The ciga- 
rette case beside the body, where a de 
tective would be sure to find it! But, 
as I said before, a crook always makes 
Well, Calderton!” 

But Calderton, being made of weak 
stuff, collapsed now that the crisis had 
been reached. His brain seemed 
shocked. He muttered a few phrases 
that meant nothing, and then Noggins 
and the others caught some low, co- 
herent sentences. 

“I—I must have picked it up—be- 
fore putting on my gloves,” Calderton 
“T remember now—I put on my 


some little mistake. 


said. 
eloves—after J got outside —— 

Noggins nodded to the detective in 
the doorway. Handcuffs snapped on 
the wrists of George Calderton. The 
sound, the feel of them completed his 
moment later he was 
babbling his confession. 

And fifteen later 
was going back to headquarters in 


unnerving. A 


minutes Noggins 
the 
taxicab with the finger-print man 

ai ery simple case,” said 
Peter Noggins. “Very simple 
ing to it, in fact! Too many obviou 


Detective 


noth- 


‘lews, Always beware obvious clews!” 
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HE wind was gusty. From 
one direction it would come 
sweeping across the woods, 
rustling and _ whispering 
among the trees, to pass on, leaving a 
strange calm. Then, apparently hav- 
ing changed its mind, it came hurrying 
back from another quarter. Only the 
pines were never silent. Their moan- 
ing might drop at times to a whispered, 
melancholy murmur, but they were 
never quite still. Black clouds scudded 
about the horizon, mounting ever 
toward the zenith, as a pot of gruel 
that is stirred too vigorously will rise 
upon the sides of the vessel. 

Upon the brow of a hill, in front of 
a newly made cabin, whose freshly 
peeled pine logs gleamed whitely in the 
strange half light of gathering dark- 
ness, stood a woman, old and gaunt, 
the wind whipping her skirts and loos- 
ened strands of her gray hair. One 
hand clutched the little shawl about her 
thin shoulders, the other was held above 
her eyes. From beneath her hand she 
peered down the slope of the hill to 
where a winding footpath merged into 
a rough settlement road in the distance. 

Presently, from among the trees be- 
neath which the path found its way, a 
figure came out into the road. It was 
soon lost in the gloom of the farther 
distance; but the old woman continued 
to strain her eyes, peering, peering. It 
was her son that she gazed after so 
intently, for he had left her just now 





with the avowed intention of killing his 
empolyer, “Dug” Wallace. 

In the past “Bud” Lester, her son, 
had been shiftless, barely earning a liv- 
ing, constantly involved in petty misde- 
meanors. But she had always clung to 
him, shielded him, sought to guide his 
stumbling footsteps back to the right 
path. A creature of impulses, he al- 
ways had acted through resentment, as 
when he had stolen two head of cattle 
because he believed that two of his own 
had become mixed in the other man’s 
herd in the last spring’s drive to mar- 
ket. He had entered into the illicit dis- 
tillery of corn whisky out of resent- 
ment to a law which he considered un- 
just. And it was in order to evade the 
trouble into which this vast venture 
was about to involve him that he had 
drifted over into another county. 

Here, with a fresh start, in new sur- 
roundings, she had hoped Bud would 
do better. And he had begun well 
enough. Aided only by her, he had 
built the cabin. When he had secured 
employment with a small turpentine 
operator, she alone knew how hard he 
worked. Going out into the orchard 
with his hack and flat steel dipper when 
the dawn first streaked the 
would leave off only when it 
dark for him to see. 

In his exhaustion he would sit va-. 
cant-eyed until she had placed his food 
before him, and eat dumbly, without 
Then, as an overdriven ox 


east, he 
was too 


comment. 











will sink down before its yoke is re- 
moved, often fully dressed he would 
fing himself across his bed and sleep 
without stirring until morning. 

Her Buddie, as she called him, was 
an inarticulate man, unable and unwill- 
ing to express himself in words; but 
her intuition told her that he was try- 
ing now to atone for his aimless past, 
trying to show her that her tender de- 
yotion had not gone unappreciated. 

He had worked through the season, 
chipping and dipping. When, with the 
coming of winter, the crude turpentine 
had ceased to flow and dried and hard- 
ened on the scarified surfaces, he had 
taken off the scrape and packed it in 
Then he had raked a protect- 
ing space about each pine 

+} 


so that he fires of 


whereon 
a cup, when 
ater winter swept through the woods 
the bark-denuded surface would not be 
and charred, thus hurting 
the quality of next year’s dip. 

His 
satisfaction of a workman who knows 
that his task has been well done, this 
day he had gone in for a settlement. He 
had drawn on account only such sup- 
plies and money as he had needed. Un- 
able to write, nevertheless he had kept 
in his head the balance due him—three 
hundred and twelve dollars and 
eighteen cents. As, dollar by dollar, it 
had mounted, he would speak of it to 
his mother, and she knew that it had 
grown to absorb him, this idea that he 
could forge ahead. It was his proof 
that he was making good. 

With somewhat the air 
queror he had set out from the cabin 
that morning, on his way down to the 
settlement and the commissary, in the 
rear of which his employer, Dug Wal- 
lace, had his office. He had put on a 
freshly-ironed blue denim shirt, and, 
for the first time in several weeks, he 
had combed and brushed his shock of 
sandy hair, smoothing it down with 
copious applications of water. In honor 

S 


blackened 


season over and, with the 


was 


oft a con- 
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of the occasion she had put on a fresh 
apron. 

She was in the act of preparing a 
backbone stew for dinner when he re- 
turned in a rage. Pausing in the open 
doorway, a piece of pork in her hand, 
she gazed at him in shocked amaze- 
ment. He stood in the middle of the 
floor, his leaned 
toward her, his doubled fists thrust in 
front of him. 

“Wouldn’t give me my money!’ he 
shouted. “He lied ter me, fooled me, 


short, heavy body 


an’ now he’s goin’ ter beat 
He tole me er mont’ ago ter 


money. 

come on this day an’ we'd have er set 
tlement, an’ now when [ goes he says 
he can’t pay me fer another month 
He gives me a lot of soft talk, but that 
ain’t worth nothin’. An’ when I in 

lookin’ at ’im, not bein’ able ter b’lieve 
[ ain’t goin’ ter get my money, he says 


he ain’t got any more time ter talk ter 
An’ when J 
there, he tells me ter git out his offi 


} 3441 4 ‘har 
the littl kite nen 


me, keeps on 





She had passed into t 
placed the pork 
over it clear spring water. 
cally she started a fire in the stove, put 
on the heavy iron pot. He came and 
the doorway of the 
kitchen, watching her. She, too, was 
crushed with disappointment—for him. 
But it was not the loss of his 
earned wages that troubled her most. It 


pan, and pou 
Mechani- 


in a 


stood leaning in 


hard- 


was the deeper significance which lay 
beneath the failure of his efforts. When 
she thought how it would affect him, it 
brought a tense uneasiness into her 
lined old face. 

“Mebbe he ain’t got hit right now, 
Buddie,” she told him. “Mebbe when 
he has hit he’ll give hit ter yer.” 

“Ef he ain’t got hit, hit’s kase he’s 


done spent my money. Don’t he ride 


’roun’ in er automobile? Don’t he dress 
fine, with er white collar ’roun’ his 
neck, an’ polish on his shoes? Who’s 


Uiha’ 
,) i 5 


been payin’ fer the gas’leen? 
been payin’ fer them white collars, an’ 
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the polish on his shoes? Hit’s me as 
has been payin’ fer ’em! Hit were my 
money he were spendin’, the money 
what I worked fer till I staggered like 
er blind beef.” 

A hunted, terrified look came into the 
old woman’s eyes, for she knew that the 
demon of resentment was growing 
strong within him. What would be its 
outlet? Everything she tried to tell 
him, about being patient, about making 
a new start with some one else, only 
seemed to fan his passion into a fiercer 
glow. 

She concentrated all her efforts on 
the preparation of his dinner now, the 
dinner that was to have been their cele- 
bration. The backbone stew, with its 
dumplings, was seasoned just as he 
liked it best; the corn pone was baked 
toaturn. She drew a big baked sweet 
potato from the oven and peeled it 
with fingers that trembled. She cut the 
potato open, and, as an added relish, 
took from a small package on the shelf 
a spoonful of sugar and sprinkled it 
over the smoking yam. Then she drew 
up his chair and bade him eat. 

He sat down, but he did not touch 
the plate of smoking food. Raging 
about the injustice that had heen done 
him, he hammered on the table with 
his clenched fist until the dishes rattled. 
He did not take into consideration that 
many others beside himself worked for 
Dug Wallace, that there might have 
been others among the employees who 
would not receive their pay, that Dug 
himself might have been in dire financial 
straits, due, perhaps, to outlay for leases 
and heavy operating expenses, and the 
failure of a market for his product. 
These were things of which Bud Lester 
knew nothing and cared less. 

Blind in his resentment and igno- 
rance, his own three hundred and 
twelve dollars and eighteen cents was 
all that he thought of as having been 
spent by Dug. He recalled many ways 
in which the money had been used. He 


had seen Dug’s folks pass on the road © 
He had seen 


dressed in fine clothes. 
Dug’s wife wearing shoes with heels so 
high she had appeared to be walking on 
stilts, so he declared. 

“An’ what money paid fer them 
shoes?” he cried angrily. “My money! 
My money what I worked fer till I 
staggered like er blind beef. 

“An’ I seen his boy eatin’ candy, | 
seen ‘im come out the sto’ with er 
whole bag of it. What money paid fer 
candy fer Dug Wallace’s boy ter be eat- 
in’? My money!” 

Sitting helpless at the table, her 
hands twisted tightly in the apron that 
had been starched and ironed so nicely, 
tears came into the old woman’s eyes, 
slipped down her withered cheeks, and 
fell unheeded on her plate of untouched 
food. 

When Buddie noticed her, saw her 
crying silently with uncovered face, he 
became like a madman. He leaped to 
his feet, overturning his chair behind 
him. He his clenched fists on 
high, cursing Dug Wallace aloud and 
savagely. As a new phase of the wrong 
that had been done him, as he realized 
his own poor old mother would be 
forced to go without necessities, he 
took an oath to kill Dug Wallace. 

In fearful expectancy she had 
awaited this declaration of the form his 
resentment would take. She pleaded 
with him, sought in every way at her 
command to alter his purpose. But she 
knew, by the nature of the man, that, 
his decision once taken, she might just 
as well have sought to force water to 
run uphill by the power of words. He 
took his rifle from its pegs over the 
door and sat, hunched in a chair, fon- 
dling it. He grew silent, the thoughts 
in his fevered brain manifest only by 
the constant twitching of his lips. His 
eyes grew vacant, staring straight ahead 
He seemed unmindful of her 


shook 


of him. 
presence, 


‘ 











While on her knees beside his chair 
she raised her thin voice in quavermg 
supplications that God would deliver 
her Buddie from the execution of this 
crime to Which he had pledged himself. 
The day wore on. Only a strange half 
light now came into the cabin. 

She was on her knees when he rose 
suddenly and, for the first time in an 
hour, spoke aloud: 

“I'll hide in the grove of oaks on 
the road this side his place an’ shoot ’im 
when he comes by in his automobile 
from the sto’. Ef I don’t git ’im there, 


ll shoot ’im th’u’ the winder at his 
house.” 

With her thin arms about his feet, she 
bezged him not to leave her, and when 
he had held her off gently and backed 
away, she flung herself on the chair 
and sobbed uncontrollably. 

He had turned and left her, strode 
out of the cabin and down the side of 


the hill. Through the open doorway 
she watched him go until he became 
lost among the trees that shadowed the 
path. Then on trembling limbs she had 
gone out to the brow of the hill in 
front of the cabin and waited for this 
last sight of him where the path came 
out into the road. 

For a long time after he had passed 
from her sight she continued to stand 
there, her hand over her eyes, as though 
she still was watching him. She did not 
hear the roar of the storm as it swept 
toward her from the southeast, the 
gathering together of all those fitful 
gusts into one mighty tempest, as scat- 
tered rioters on the streets will form 
into a howling, surging mob. 

When it struck the branch below the 
hill, the bay trees bowed their graceful 
heads, silver leaves stripped and flying 
through the wind like frightened birds. 
The moan in the pines rose to a shrill 
wailing; the old woman was clutched 
and buffeted until, looking dazedly 
about, she turned and staggered back 
into the cabin. 
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Having closed the door and fastened 
it against the rush of the wind, she me- 
chanically broke kindling and started a 
fire in the little stove. But with her 
meal sifted into the pan, she sank 
apathetically into a chair. The fire in 
the stove snapped and crackled and the 
little stove glowed redly, then by slow 
degrees became once more cold and 
gray and dead. Rain had followed 
upon the heels of the wind. Now it 
poured down in a steady torrent upon 
the hand-riven shingles of the roof like 
buckshot against the sides of the cabin 
and crept through the crack beneath 
door and wooden shutter. 


Time rolled back for the old woman. 


Once more she saw her Buddie as the 
little fatherless, white-haired boy in his 
one-piece garment playing in the dirt 


before her cabin. How she had worked 


for him! How tenderly she had always 
loved him! When he had grown older 
she had sought to guide his stumbling 
footsteps. Finding herself inadequate, 


she had clung to him in his trouble: 


stood beside him, bearing her share of 
the burden. 

Sitting with parted lips, a smile on 
her lined face, dreaming of the 
little Buddie that had been, the present 
was blotted from her mind. Clear-eyed, 
she looked into the past. 

She was startled by the 


old 


crash of a 


great pine not far from the cabin. The 
downpour of rain had softened the 
ground and now, at intervals, some 


giant pine, unable to keep its footing in 
the rush of the wind against its crest, 
fell thundering against the earth with 
the reverberating detonation of a heavy 


gun. 
Dragged unwillingly back into the 
present she became conscious once 


more of the storm raging about the 
cabin, of the dread expectancy that tore 
at her lonely heart. [ut her dazed old 
mind was still linked in a confused sort 
of way with the past. It was the little 
3uddie of his childhood who would 
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soon stand branded as a murderer, and 
the horror of it was increased tenfold. 

She tried to pray, but her prayers 
would not form consecutively. She 
even found herself on her knees beside 
her chair, her thin lips muttering words 
half aloud. But they were only loving, 
tender things about her little boy. 

At last, giving up the attempt, she 
sat apathetically in her chair, her hands 
folded in her lap, her lips pressed to- 
gether, her tired old eyes gazing 
straight in front of her, waiting. 

The storm grew less violent, ebbed 
slowly away, leaving a strange stillness. 
She knew that Buddie would come back 
to her so through the long hours she 
waited. 

Midnight had come and passed into 
the smaller hours when she heard, out 
in front of the cabin, the thud of a 
horse’s hoofs on the soft ground, the 
clink of trace chains, the creak of a 
wagon, the low murmur of men’s 
voices. 

Starting, she strained forward in her 
chair. Who were these others who had 
come? Where was Buddie? Had they 
come to tell her of what he had done? 
Numbers of questions assailed her. 
Then she became conscious that some 
one was rapping sharply on the front 
door. 

She carried the little lamp into the 
other room and placed it on the mantel. 
Then she opened the door, swinging it 
wide, and stood there on the threshold, 
peering out into the darkness. 

Seth Bronson, an old man with a 
white beard and bent shoulders, en- 
tered. His clothing was wet, his shoes 
and trouser legs splashed with mud. He 
took her gently by the arm and led her 
to one side. With trembling lips he 
said to her: 

“Fear God. Whom the Lord loveth, 
He chasteneth.’” 

She raised her eyes wonderingly to 
his. His kind old face was lined with 
sympathy. He tried to speak again, 
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and when words of his own failed him, ~ 
he repeated: “ ‘Whom the Lord loveth, 
He chasteneth.’” 

Two younger men had come into the 
room. They placed two chairs in the 
middle of the floor, facing each other 
at some feet apart. Two others, one 
of whom was Dug Wallace, entered 
slowly, shuffling heavily; for they bore 
between them a door on which lay a 
still form covered with a blanket. 

Dug and his companion carried the 
door and placed its end on the two 
chairs. Then they stood back, their un- 
covered heads bowed. Others crowded 
in behind them. They were silent, not 
even whispering together, sympathy 
deeply written upon their faces. After 
one quick glance at the old woman 
standing at one side with Seth, their 
eyes shifted elsewhere, anywhere but 
there. 

Seth was speaking now. Looking at 
the still form beneath the blanket on 
the unhinged door, still holding the old 
woman by the arm, he told her: 

“Dug foun’ ‘im when he were drivin’ 
home in his automobile from the sto’, 
It were in that grove of oaks the road 
runs through not fur from Dug’s house. 
One of ’em had blowed over, blockin’ 
the road, an’ Dug had got out with his 
flashlight ter look fer er way ’roun’ 
when he foun’ Bud crushed under the 
tree. Dug toted ‘im up ter his house, 
but he were already dead. Then Dug 
sent fer some of us neighbors an’ we 
brung ‘im ter yer in Dug’s hoss an’ 
wagin.” 

The old woman’s eyes had never left 
Seth’s face as he told her of the death 
of her Buddie. With bated breath she 
listened to every syllable. Now that 
she saw he was finished talking, she 
pulled suddenly away from him, elbow- 
ing past those others, to drop on her 
knees beside the improvised bier. 

Raising her thin old arms on high, 
her face was lifted, and her voice was 
a pean of thanksgiving as she cried: 
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_ “Thanks be to Heaven! Oh, Heaven Oid Seth, shaking his head sadly, 
be praised!” moved to the door. For a moment he 

The men stirred, nudged one another, hesitated, then he backed through the 
Casting back shy, wondering glances, door and closed it after him, leaving 
they began to edge from the room. her alone with her dead. 


? 


COAT CONVICTS MURDERER 


COAT stolen from the store of Maurice Goldstein in Passaic, New Jersey, on 
December 24, 1919, was the clew which led to the conviction recently of 
Joseph McQuade for the murder of Mrs, Goldstein. When arrested some time 
after the murder, in connection with another shooting, McQuade was found to 
be wearing a coat bearing the label of the Goldstein store. Mr. Goldstein iden- 
tified the coat and McQuade, and the man’s trial for murder followed 
Testimony given then showed that on the night of December 24, 1919, Mc 
le and two other men had walked into the Goldstein clothing shop and had 
| to be shown an overcoat. With Mrs, Goldstein’s assistance McQuade 
tried on the coat, and, while he talked to her, his companions drew revolvers and 
started to hold up the proprietor. Mrs. Goldstein screamed, and McQuade shot 
her 

The bandits escaped in an automobile, McQuade wearing the stolen over 
coat. It was not until he was arrested that a clew to the identity of any of 
the robbers was discovered. 

With the testimony of Mr. Goldstein and the evidence of the coat before 
them the jury deliberated only two hours before deciding that McQuade was 
guilty of murder. He was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

The murderer’s companions have not been run down. 


P 


FIRST POLICE STATION OPERATED BY WOMEN 


EW YORK has the first police station run entirely by women. It is 
ated on West Thirty-seventh Street, in a district that was, at one time, the 
scene of so many disturbances of the peace that it was known as “Hell’s Kitchen.” 
Mary E. Hamilton, the first patrolwoman on the New York force, is the 
director of the precinct, and Mrs. Isabel Goodwin, the first woman detective in 
the department, is the officer in charge. She is now the fifth deputy police 
commissioner, 

“The opening of this precinct,” says Mrs. Hamilton, “represents, 
a long step toward the realization of an old dream of mine that women offenders 
or women who come within the jurisdiction of the police shall be dealt with 
exclusively by members of their own sex. 

“We are planning to establish a training school for women, emphasizing 
correctional, preventive, and protective work. Thus we hope to standardize the 
work of women police and attract to the work more of the intelligent and fine 
type of women. Besides our educational department we expect to establish a 
service bureau for women desiring help or information in matters where the 
police may act. Runaway girls found by the police will be held in this station. 
(wo floors of the building will be devoted to the detention service. Physicians, 
nurses, a dietician, a phy sical director, a sé wing teacher, and other will aid in 
taking care of runaways.” 

There are now twenty patrolwomen in the New 


situ- 


I believe, 


York police department. 
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Author of ‘‘Jack o’ Judgment,’’ etc, 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GHREWD Larry Holt of Scotland Yard is given Diana Ward as an assistant to help him unravel 
the strange murder of Gordon Stuart, who disappeared from the Macready Theater, and was 


found dead on the Thames Embankment, 


A roll of paper written in Braille, the language of the blind, and a will on the back of Stuart's 
evening shirt, leaving everything to his only daughter, Clarissa, who cannot be traced, are discovered, 


Diana Ward Is attacked in her apartment 


while she and Larry 
manages to escape, 


and the Reverend 


Holt are investigating a blind asylum, she suddenly disappears. 


Dearborn, the blind 


manages to elude him. Later, 
She again 
the play at the 


Blind Jake, but 


attendant, who wrote 


Macready Theater, is suspected of not being as blind as he would have people believe. 


Holt hires a nurse and plans to have 


Diana 


share his apartment. When they arrive there, 


however, they find Slick Fred, who has the reputation of being implicated in crooked deals, pros- 


trated at the door of the apartment. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SLICK FRED’S STORY. 


OW I’m going to give it to 

you straight, governor,” said 

Slick Fred, settling himself 

comfortably in bed. “I won't 
say that I couldn’t tell a lie—that’s the 
one saying of Napoleon’s that I’ve 
never believed.” 


“The same period, but another man,” 
replied Larry Holt, concealing a smile; 
“but don’t worry about your history, 


red. I want you to get this story off 
your mind as quickly as you can.” 

“T’ve done a lot of reading in my 
time,” said the sick man reminiscently. 
“Histories and high-class novels— 
they’ve got a pretty good library in 
Portland prison, but they’re not so good 
as the books you get in Wormwood 
Scrubs. Anyway, I am going to tell 
you the truth, Mr. Holt. I might as 
well start at the beginning, and I know 
I’m going to put myself in wrong, but 
you'll have to forget a lot of the things 
I tell you, because they make me look 
as if I was a dishonest person.” 

“T should hate that impression to get 
abroad,” said Larry without a smile. “I 
promise you that anything which 
doesn’t relate directly to the murder of 


Gordon Stuart will be discreetly for- 
gotten.” 

“Cheerio!’ said Fred, visibly brighter. 
“Well, this story begins about four or 
five years ago in Montpellier. You 
don’t know Montpellier, perhaps?” 

“T know it,” said Larry. “You can 
cut out all the topographical details. 
I know it from the Coq d’Or to the 
Palace.” 

“T happened to be there,” said Fred, 
“looking round and enjoying myself. I 
drifted into a little game that was run 
by a man named Floquart on the quiet. 
It was baccarat, and I’m very lucky at 
baccarat, especially when I’ve made 
friends with the dealer. But this time 
the dealer and me weren’t on speaking 
terms, as you might say, and for three 
days I never felt money that wasn’t my 
own. And each day there was less of 
my own to feel. Then one night they 
cleaned me out proper. I left Flo- 
quart’s with just enough to get me 
home to the hotel if I walked. 

“T was turning out of the rue Nar- 
bonne when I heard a shot, and, look- 
ing across the place, I saw a man lying 
on the ground and another fellow walk- 
ing away pretty slick. In these days 
the police arrangements at Montpellier 
weren’t all they could have been, and 











there wasn’t a gendarme in sight. The 
fellow who was walking must have 
thought he’d got away with it, when I 
suddenly came up to him, There was 
just enough light, for the day was 
breaking, for me to distinguish his face. 
A fine-looking fellow he was, with a big 
yellow beard, and I think he was scared 
sick when I suddenly stepped out and 
claimed him as my own. It was not 
my business to butt into private dis- 
turbances, but you understand that I 

I thought that here was a 
helping a ature in 
ret rid of any 


was broke. 
chance 
distress to 


fellow cre 
incrimina 


nye 
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le told me a yarn that the man he’d 
shot had done him a very bad injury, 
and then he slipped me about sixteen 


thousand francs and I let him go, be- 
cause I was sorry for him.” 

He glanced slyly up at Larry and 
Oy} Bi d. _ 

Well,” he went on, “seeing that no 
gendarme had appeared, I walked over 
and had a look at the lad who was shot, 


though I knew I was taking a risk by 


being seen in the company of a soon-to- 

They say he was shot and must 
died immediately, but that isn’t 
t was alive when I got to him. 
I bent over him to find out if I could 
do anything for the poor devil before 
he passed out. I asked him who had 
shot he replied”—he paused 
impressively—“David Judd.” 

Larry’s eyebrows went up. 

“David Judd?” he asked. “Ts he any 
relation to the doctor?” 

“His brother,” said Fred. ‘“That’s 
how I came to know him. I’ve always 
told Judd that I recognized him in the 
street; as a matter of fact, it was the 
poor guy on the ground who gave him 
away. I was trying to find out why he 
was shot when he croaked. I knew 


croak. 


rue. He 


him and 


there was nothing to be gained by being 
found attached to a murdered man. So 
when I heard a gendarme’s heavy feet 


coming down one of the side turnings I 
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got away as quickly as I could. But 
the swine recognized me, though, and I 
had to go before an examining magis- 
trate and prove that I had nothing to 
do with the murder and that I was go- 
ing for a doctor when I was spotted. 
I had the good sense to go for a doctor,” 
he added, “the moment I realized that 
the cop had seen me.’ 

He paused, finding it rather difficult 
to explain his subsequent action in lan 
guage which would be wholly creditab! 
to himself. 

When I got back to London 1 
thought it my duty to call on Mr. David 


Judd,” he said. “He wasn’t his of 
fice, but I saw his brother and I un- 
loaded my trouble.” 

“Your trouble b ing to discover h 
much they’d ‘drop’ for keeping yout 
mouth sl ut, [ s Ip} se,” said Larrv 

“You've got it at once, Mr. 
said the admiring Fred. “He was ter- 
ribly upset, was Doctor Judd, and said 
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spoiling all my beautiful prospects. Mr. 
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happened an event which lo 


caught a cold coming 
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hours. I 
urner, 


nobody mourned more een. I did. 
Anyway, I must say that Doctor Judd 
acted like a wsatleman, He: sent for 


me after his brother’s funeral, said that 
he wanted to save his brother’s memory 


from disgrace, and offered me a yearly 


income if I would keep my mouth 
shut.” 

“The man who was killed was a 
clerk, was he not?” asked Larry. 

“He was a clerk,” said Fred slowly, 


“a clerk in the employ of the Greenwich 


Insurance Co., who had blackmailed 
David Judd. 
Larry wi histled 1 softly 


“The Greenwich Insurance Co.,” he 
said; “and blackmailed David! Why, 


what crime had David committed ?” 








Fred shook his head. 

“I can’t tell you that, Mr. Holt. lf 
I could, I would. 

“Well, to cut this story short, I’ve 
drawn about four years’ income from 
Doctor Judd. I’m not apologizing or 
trying to prove to you that I acted like 
a gentleman; that doesn’t interest you, 
anyway. The other day I met the doc- 
tor at a wedding. He was invited but 
I wasn’t,” explained red shamelessly, 
“but that didn’t make any difference. 
He asked me if I'd go to dinner with 
him last night at his house in Chelsea. 
He’s got a real fine house, has Doctor 
Judd, full of wonderful pictures and 
sparklers. And as he was going to pay 
me a lump sum to get rid of me, I de- 
cided to go. 

“There is a man at the doctor’s,” he 
said after a pause, “a valet. I don’t 
want to give him away, Mr. Holt, but 
he’s an old lag and was in the next cell 
to me at Portland.” 

“His name is Strauss,” said Larry. 
“He takes drugs and has had three con- 
victions.” 

“Oh, you know that, do you?” said 
Fred in surprise. ‘Well, anyway, I 
know him. I met him in Piccadilly the 
other day. He was going to fence a 
few articles that he’d pinched from his 
boss, and he dropped me a pair of 
sleeve links és 

Larry gasped. 

“Oh, that is where they came from; 
they were Doctor Judd’s?” 

“T ain’t so sure that they were Doctor 
Judd’s,” said Fred. “From what I have 
heard the doctor has people who stay 
with him over week ends, and Strauss 
may have pinched them from one of 
these. Anyway”—again he hesitated, 
finding it difficult to express his plans 
in such a manner as would save him 
from the charge of ingratitude—“I had 
an idea of helping myself to a few sou- 
venirs of Doctor Judd before I went,” 
he explained. “I'd fixed it up with 








Strauss so that I could just look over 





the premises and pick a few things that 4 bi 


would remind me of my old friend. So 
when I was asked to dinner, naturally 
I jumped at the chance. I don’t say 
that I’d have gone alone to dinner, be- 
cause the doctor and me aren't quite 
bosom companions ; but he told me that 
there was a lot of people coming, so I 
went. I was supposed to go at eight, 
which is well after dark, but I went at 
seven, and not to the house but to the 
opposite side of the street, because I 
was anxious to see Doctor Judd’s 
guests arrive before I got in. I waited 
till eight and nobody came. I waited 
till half past eight, and then I saw the 
doctor come out and look up and down 
the road. I was so hungry that I 
nearly went over to him, but I didn’t 
see myself dining alone with a fellow 
that I’ve been swindling. So I waited 
and waited. Presently a motor car 
drove up and went straight to the gates 
at the side of the house. I thought he 
was going to push them in, but the 
moment the head lamps touched the 
gates they opened. ‘That’s funny,’ says 
I to myself, and I crossed the road and 
had a look over the top of the gate. 
It meant a bit of a climb, but I did it 
without making any noise. The first 
fellow to get out of the car was that 
big stiff who tried to croak me in 
Jermyn Street.” 

“Blind Jake?” said Larry. 

“T’ve never been introduced,” replied 
the other sardonically. “I saw him 
plain for a minute because he passed in 
front of the head lamps, and then the 
lights went out and I saw nothing more. 
At ten o’clock the gates opened—like 
magic it was, for there was nobody near 
them—and a car came out. It passed 
me, going slow, and I ran behind and 
jumped onto the luggage carrier, which 
was down. I got off as it went into 
the King’s Road, Chelsea, because there 
is a lot of light there and a cop might 
have given me away. There were 
plenty of taxis about, and I hired one 
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~Fnd told him to keep the car in sight. 
[wanted to know where Blind Jake— 
that’s his name, is it?—was living. I 
jidn’t have much difficulty in keeping 
the car in sight. We went up past Vic- 
ria, along Grosvenor Place, up Park 
Lane. I was afraid the car would turn 
into the park, for private cars are al- 
lowed there but taxis aren’t, and [ 
should have lost him. But, luckily or 
unluckily, it didn’t. The car went up 
Edgware Road. Tyburn Tree, where 
they hanged them in the old days, used 
to be there,” he said, apropos of noth- 
ing; “I read that in a book when I was 
in stir.” 

“Cut out those memories of old Lon- 
don,” Larry said impatiently. 

“IT followed up close behind, and then 
the machine turned into some side 
streets,” Fred continued. “Then I took 
the risk of paying off the taxi driver 
“and following on foot. I know that 
district pretty well. I hadn’t been 
searching for ten minutes before I saw 
the car pulling up against a gate which 
was set into a high wall. The driver 
must have missed the way, because I 
was there almost as soon as the doctor.” 





“Doctor Judd? Was he there?” 
asked Larry. 
Slick Fred nodded, and was very 


sorry for himself that he had done so. 
It was some time before he could speak 
again. 

“If I don’t keep my blinking head 
still,’ he said good-humoredly, “I shall 
lose it. Yes, the doctor was there. I 
was close up to them; as a matter of 
fact, I was standing behind the car 
when they all three got out. Blind Jake 
was one; a fellow I didn’t recognize 
was another, and the doctor was the 
third. He had a bag in his hand, and 
he seemed to be a bit put out. 

““T protest against being sent for at 
this hour of the night,’ he said. 

“The other man, not Blind Jake, said 
something in a low voice which I didn’t 
catch. 


“ ‘Why couldn’t you have got another 
doctor? Remember that you have 
forced me to come here, and I come 
under protest. Where is this woman?’ 
he asked, and I don’t think the reply 
was intended for my ears, for the big 
blind man said, ‘In the boiler house.’ 
and laughed. The other fellow turned 
to him with a curse and told him to 
keep quiet. 

“They went through the gates and 
presently the car moved on. I think it 
had to turn, and the street wasn’t wide 
enough. The gate was locked and it 
had been painted black, but I saw that 
the word ‘laundry’ had been there be- 
fore the new coat had been put on.” 

“Did you notice the name of the 
street?” asked Larry. 

“Reville Street,” said the other to 
Larry’s surprise, and then he remem- 
bered. 

“That is the street behind and rune 
ning parallel with Lissom Lane,” he 
said. “Go on, Fred.” 

“Well, I had to slip away; otherwise 
I should have been seen. I went all 
round the houses and came back behind 
it, just as the doctor came out, and this 
time there were only two of them; the 
big blind man had gone. I couldn’t 
hear what they were talking about, but 
presently I heard the doctor say good 
night, and the car drove off. The other 
man was looking after the tail lights, 
and I had nothing to do but to slouch 
past as though I had been coming along, 
walking all the time. If there’s one bad 
habit that’s worse than another,” said 
Fred reflectively, “it’s talking to your- 
self, whether you talk in your sleep or 
while you’re awake. But there are some 
men who can’t help it. There was a pal 
of mine in Barcelona—however, I 
won’t talk about him, Mr. Holt. Well, 
this man that was left standing was 
one of that kind. A brooder, I should 
think. Before I got opposite to him, I 
heard him muttering, as he stood im- 
movable, his hands behind him, looking 











after the car; and the words that I 
heard as I passed were these. I re- 
member them—sort of committed them 
to memory. And the words were: 
‘Clarissa’s nurse.’ He said it twice. I 
walked on, never dreaming that he’d 
spotted me, and as I walked I thought: 
‘Now the best thing you can do, Fred, 
is to go straight to Mr. Holt and tell 
him what you've seen and what you’ve 
heard.’ ” 

Larry nodded. 

“I was only a few hundred yards 


from your house, so I made up my 
mind 1’d do it. I hadn’t gone very far 
when J got an uncomfortable feeling 


that I was being followed. I couldn’t 
see anybody, but I had that creepy sen- 
sation that you get when the splits are 
after you. I couldn’t shake it off. I 
got into your street and began looking 
for the your apartment 
was. I passed it once and was directed 
back again; and I think that the people 
following me must have 
slipped in and got upstairs and were 
waiting for me when I came up. I re- 
member putting my hand up to the 
knocker of your flat, and then I don’t 
remember anything more.” 

Diana Ward had been writing rap- 
idly, and now she closed her book. 

“T think that’s about all,” said Fred 
weakly. “I'd like a drink.” 

Ten minutes later two motor cars 
laden with plain-clothes officers, were 
on their wav westward, and the inhabi- 
tants of the little street, upon which the 
laundry backed, were interested spec- 
tators of another raid. 

“What is this wall?’ asked Larry 
of his assistant. 

“Tt is the wall of the laundry build- 
ing proper,” said Harvey. “I inspected 


block where 


who were 


it carefully, but nothing was there.” 
“Did you see the boiler house?’ 
“Yes, sir, it is a very ordinary under- 
ground room with one large boiler and 
a steam engine!” 
“Get that door open,” said Larry. 
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“You have got some men in Lissom 
Lane to watch the other gate?” 

“Yes, sir,” Harvey replied, and with 
an expert hand he manipulated the lock, 
and presently the door swung wide. 

The room into which the door dj- 
rectly led was in darkness. When lights 
were obtained it proved to be a long 
brick shed, with a concrete floor, and 
four rows of trestles down the center, 
where, in the days of the laundry, the 
washerwomen worked. A flight of 
steps, guarded by a rail, went down to 
a lower floor. Larry led the way into 
the boiler house. 


CHAPTER 
IN THE TUBULAR 


XXX. 
ROOM, 


OU ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” said Blind Jake, shaking his 
huge head. 

He sat huddled up at one side of the 
tubular room, and his remarks were ad- 
dressed to a wretched-looking woman 
who sat on the other side, her arms 
folded on her knees, her head bent in 
dejection. She was miserably clad; her 
hanging hair was streaked with gray, 
and her hands and face were grimy. 

The room itself could hardly be de- 
scribed as a room. It was like an en- 
larged gas main. The floor was lit- 
tered with fragments of rubble and 
broken concrete. At one end there was 
a steel door, just large enough for a 
medium-sized person to squeeze 
through, and at the other there was a 
jagged hole torn in the steel wall, dis- 
closing beyond a black void which, in 
the light of the candle, was also lit- 
tered with rubbish. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” reproved Blind Jake. “Here are 
‘they’ doing all ‘they’ can for ye, ye 
ugly old devil, and ye’re whining and 
snarling like a pup who’s had his tail 
bit!” 

The woman moaned and said some- 
thing 


=i 




















“You’d have something to snivel 
about if I had my way,” said Blind 
Jake. “Don’t we feed ye? Didn’t we 
give ye a good bed to lie on, till that dog 
came nosing about?” 

“T want to go away,” said the 
woman. “You’re killing me here.” 

“Not yet,” said Blind Jake with a 
chuckle. ‘Maybe ‘they’ll’ want ye 
killed, and then ye’ll be killed, sure.’ 

“T want to go out of this horrible 
place,” cried the woman with a sob. 
“Why am I here?” 

“Do ye want to be down with the 
rats?” growled Blind Jake. “Didn’t ye 
squeak and squeal when I took ye down 
in the long passage under the street, be- 
cause the little fellows squeaked at 
you? And now ye’re safe and sound 
where a rat couldn’t get ye, and to- 
morrow you’re going into a nice house 
to live, with fine sheets on your bed. 
You ungrateful old devil!” 

She raised her woebegone face and 
looked at the blind man curiously. 

“You talk about ’em as though ‘they’ 
were gods,” she said. “One of these 
days ‘they'll’ betray you a 

“Shut up!” snapped the man. “You 
don’t know ’em! What have they done 
for me? They’ve given me a lovely 
life—all the money I want, everything 
I can eat and drink. They gave me a 
young wife,” he chuckled, but the 
chuckle ended with a hideous distortion 
of face. “I'll have her yet; she nearly 
killed me, that wench.” 

“Who was she?” asked the woman. 

“Never ye mind. Nobody ye know,” 
said Jake, but did not seem disinclined 
to talk on the matter. “A young, white, 
sleek girl she was,” he said. “They 
wanted her because she’s police, too.” 

She was silent for so long that he 
leaned forward and touched her with 
his big hand. 

“You’re not having a fit, are ye?” he 
said with a note of anxiety. ‘Not an- 
other one of them fits? We can’t 
always bring a doctor. The next time 
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I'll rouse ye,” he said menacingly. “I'll 
make ye wake.” He shook her sav- 
agely. 

“I’m awake, I’m awake,” she said, 
terrified. “Please don’t do that; you 
will break my arm.” 

“Well, behave yourself,’ he grum- 
bled, and then began to crawl slowly 
toward the farther end of the tubular 
room. Even the woman, though she 
was far from tall, could not have stood 
upright in that cramped space. It was 
wonderful how a man so big could 
maneuver himself through the jagged 
hole in the steel and crawl into the 
space beyond. She heard him tossing 
bricks about and enlarging the cavity at 
which he had been working all day. 
She wondered where she was, for she 
had been a sick woman when she had 
been dragged into that terrible cham- 
ber, and had no recollection of how she 
had come in. Only she knew that 
people were searching for her, and that 
the awful forces, which now held her 
prisoner, were determined that she 
should not be found. She had been 
hidden in the depths of the earth, in 
hideous places alive with terrifying life, 
and this at least was better. 

When he came back, she said: 

“Mr. Stuart would give you a lot of 
money if you took me to him.” 

He chuckled. 

“Ve’ve told me that a hundred 
times, ye fool!” he said and mimicked 
her. “If you take me to Mr. Stuart 
he'll give ye a lot of money! A lot of 
money he’ll give me!” 

“T nursed his children,” she cried, 
“and his poor wife. And when T got 
married he gave me a beautiful wed- 
ding ring.” 

“Aw, shut up!” ordered the man. 
‘“Haven’t ye got anything more to talk 
about? A hundred million times ye’ve 
told me about nursing his babies and 
your blasted wedding ring!” 

“When I told him about Clarissa, he 
said he’d give me a thousand pounds,” 
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whimpered the woman. “I was that 
surprised to see him I nearly fell 
down!” 

Blind Jake ignored her. 
heard this story before, 

“He never knew about the twins and 
thought he had no children alive.” 

“If ye hadn't been a hook or a soak, 
y’ could have told him where she was, 
but don’t head. They've 
found her. A she is, with 
plenty of money! I heard ’em say that 
he was a fine with plenty of 
money,” he added simply. 

His faith in these mysterious 
no bounds. 


He had 


worry yer 
fine lady 
lady 


ecm- 


ployers of his knew 


“ft was fond of my drop of liquor,” 
fessed the half- “and 
prison for nothing at 
awft 1] 
lurched 


con witted woman, 
they i 
all. And the home 

Suddenly blind Jake 
ward and 


shoulders. She 


sent me to 
| 

was : 

for- 

upon her 

mouth to 

close to 


dropped his hands 
opened her 
put his 


scream, but he face 
hers. 
“If y’ squeal ye’re dead, my 
Be quiet !” 
His sens 


lady! 


the 
above, 


had 


steps on the 


itive ears caught 


sound of foot floor 
though they were so completely dead- 
ened that but a blind man would 
have heard them. He crept closer to 
her are: at arm around her 
shoulder, the e held just in front 
of her face. 

“If y’ 
again, then 
the little door at the 
ber and the 
manded: 

“Ts there 


hone 
side, put one 
other 


ye’re dead,” he said 
somebody knocked 
end of the cham- 


Larry Holt de- 


squeal 
and 


voice of 


Ee) 


anybody here? 


XXXI. 

KEYS. 

Diana Ward who had 
ttention to the great 
rusty one end of the house, 
the boiler which had supplied the steam 
and the power for the laundry. Larry 


CHAPTER 


FRED LENDS 


{* had een 


called Larry’s a 


HIS 


boiler at 
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tried the thick iron door which opened 
into the furnace, but it was fast. He 
tugged again and it did not move. 

“Nobody could@be here,” he said 
shaking his head. ‘What do you think, 
Harvey?” 

“They would suffocate in there, any- 
way, sir,” replied Sergeant Harvey, 

The girl was looking distressed. 

“Is there nowhere else?” she asked, 
“T did hope ss 

She did not finish her 

“No, miss We've 
whole of the place now,” 
‘Would you like that 
open, sir?” he asked. “It will 


words. 
searched the 
said the ser- 
geant. door 
forced 
take some hours.” 
Larry 
“No, I don’t think so,” he 


am inclined agree witl 


shook his head. 


suffocation.’ 
“Do you think,” asked the 
they “that Mr. 


gan was 


girl as 
red on 
telling the truth? I know he 
added quickly. “I doat 
I ask such stupid questions.” 
“Oh, he was telling the truth al 
said Larry. “Fred isn’t a model 
of virtue, but tn this case, I believe 
him. It’s just the luck the game,” 
he said bitterly. “Sometimes I feel that 
I’m never going to fathom this mys- 
tery.” 

“Tt will | and solved within 
a week,” and she 
such assurance that he could only stare 
at her. 

“Then you’re going to solve it,” he 
said, “for I have reached the point, and 
it is the most dangerous point that a 
detective can arrive at, when I am sus- 
picious of everybody. Suspicious of 
Doctor Judd, of the innocent Mr. Dear- 
born, of Slick Fred, the chief commis- 
and you,” he added good- 
humoredly but she did not smile. 

“I wondered how long it would be 


came away, 


was,” 


know why 


right,” 


c & ved, 


she said spoke witl 


sioner, 












before you suspected me,” she said 
gravely. 

She went off with Harvey, and Larry 
returned to the hospital, for he had a 
few more questions to ask the injured 





crook. 
Slick Fred listened attentively, and, 
when Larry had finished, he said 
piously : 


“Heaven knows I have never trusted 
a policeman in my life, but I think 
you're different, Mr. Holt. In one of 
my pockets you will find the key of my 
The hospital people have 
the clothes. It’s the deposit in Chan- 
cery Lane, and I’m trusting you,” he 
said whimsically. “There are things in 
that box that I shouldn’t like anybody 
to see, but you will find what you are 
looking for without disturbing them. 
There’s a bundle of war stock,” he said 
uneasily, “which I bought by the sweat 
of my brow.” 

“Somebody sweated, I'll bet,” said 
Larry cheerfully. “You needn’t be 
afraid, Fred, I shan’t pry into your 
secrets, nor shall I use anything I find 
there to jail you.” 

Fred was ill at ease. 

“T knew I was taking a risk when I 
told you about this business,” he said, 
“because you were certain to go farther 
in it and I was just as certain to help 
you. If I’d been out and about, it 
would have been easy, because I could 
have given you the keys.” 

“What are the keys?” asked Larry. 

“They’re duplicates that I had 
made,” said Fred without a blush. 
“Strauss got them from the doctor’s 
key ring when he was asleep and took 
the impressions. Strauss ain’t a bad 
fellow, but he dopes. I never did hold 
with those evil practices,” said the vir- 
tuous Fred. “You want a clean eye 
and a clear brain to get on in life, don’t 
you, Mr. Holt?” 

“And eight nimble fingers, plus two 
good thumbs,” said Larry. 

He secured the keys without diffi- 


safe deposit. 
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culty and half an hour later he walked 
into Room 47, humming a tune and jin- 
gling Slick Fred’s nefarious possessions 
in his pocket. 

Diana, after a great deal of per- 
suasion, had been induced to take up 
her residence under Larry’s eye. The 
motherly nurse had become a perma- 
nent institution at Regent’s Gate Gar- 
dens, a circumstance which was not 
wholly to the liking of Mr. Patrick 
Sunny, who found himself forced to 
sleep on a camp bed in the kitchen. 

“T am sorry to inconvenience you, 
Sunny,” said Larry Holt that night, 
“and it is an inconvenience, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Sunny. “It is an 
inconvenience.” 

“Not a painful one, I hope.” 

“No, sir,” said Sunny. “Tt is not a 
painful one.” 

“The lady was in danger,” 
Larry, and this Sunny knew because 
the matter had very 
freely in his presence, “and it was im- 
possible to leave her in her apartment.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Sunny. “What 
collar will you be wearing to-day, sir?” 

“Any old collar,” said Larry with a 
smile. “Anyway, Sunny, the lady is 
safe sleeping in this apartment.” 

“No, sir,” said Sunny, and Larry 
was shocked, for it was the first time 
in his life that Sunny had ever dis- 
agreed with him. 

“No?” he 
“Didn’t you hear what I said? 
the lady is safe here.” 

“No, sir,” said Sunny. “I’m 
sorry, sir, and I beg your pardon.” 

“But no, you mean, I suppose? Why 
isn’t she safe?” 

“Because you’re not safe, sir,” said 
Sunny calmly, “and if you’re not safe, 
the lady’s not safe, sir.” 

Larry laughed. 

“All right; have your own way,” he 
said. “And Sunny!” 


said 


been discussed 


incredulously. 
T said 


said 


very 


T8, at. 
“Will you close the kitchen door to- 














night? I could hear you turning 
around in your bed and it woke me 
up.” 

“Very good, sir, I will close the 
kitchen door,” said Sunny, and he did. 

After Larry had gone to bed and the 
flat was in silence Sunny carried his 
little camp bedstead into the hall, placed 
it so that its foot was about fifteen 
inches from the door, balanced a broom, 
the head against the door, the end of 
the bed and then 
he retired. the 


1 
Goor, 





handle resting on the 


But he shut kitchen 


At two o’clock in the morning a key 





was placed noiselessly in the lock and 
the door was pushed open a few inches, 
and the broom fell ruthlessly on 
Sunny’s head. It might have brained 
him, i bul, DY fortunate accidet didn’t. 

Larry heard three shots fired in rapid 
uccession and leaped « of bed and 
came into the passage n hand. He 
saw an empty camp bedstead, an open 
door, but Sunny was gone Ie ran 
down the stairs and met that worthy 
man returning, leading by the collar a 
diminutive ruffian, upon whose evil face 
was stamped a twisted grin of pain, for 
he had a bullet in the fleshy part of his 
leg 

“Bring him in,” said Larry and 
clesed the door. 

Diana was standing in the passage 


when the man was marched through 
and hastily withdr again 
at the informal inquiry which Larry in- 
stituted, 


ew, tO reappear 


t 
It was an inquiry prefaced by a re- 
spectful apology on the part of Sunny. 


“I beg your pardon, sir, for taking 





the loan of your pistol,” he said, “and 
as to my bed being in the passage and 
disturbing you———” 

“Say no more about that, Sunny, my 
lad,” Larry interrupted with a grateful 
glance at his valet. “We'll talk about 
that afterward. Now, my boy, what 

} } 


have you to say for yourself?” 
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dressed the unpleasant-looking pris. 
oner. 
“He ain’t got no right to use fire- 


arms,” said the man hoarsely. 
Larry thought his hoarseness was 
due to his emotion, but it would seem 


that it was his natural voice. 

“I’m shot, lam! I was coming down 
the stairs as quiet and as peaceful as 
possible when this fellow came out and 
shot me.”’ 

“Innocent child!” said 


ly. He felt 


Larry 


over the m: 


un- 


lnacatit as 
pleasan ms 





pockets and took out a_ long-bladed 
knife, the edge of which he tested wi h 
his finger and thumb. It was razor 
sharp 


haety | looked at 


was about send ve, hollow-cheeked 


-yed. 


see your hand 


and tiie 
“Let mi 


and the man with a scowl put them out. 


“Have yoti any convictions ?” 
“No, sir,” said the man sullenl; 
Who sent you here?” 


“Find out!” 


“T am going to find out,” said Larry 





softly, “and you will be a little damaged 
in the finding. Who sent you here?” 
“T’m not x to tell,” said the man. 
“T think you will, > said Larry and 


led him into the 
door. 

When the police arrived ten minutes 
later they took charge of a very shaky 
man. 

“He has knows,” said 
Larry. “He here to cover 
another man who escaped. He 
he does not the other 


kitchen and shut the 


told all he 
was sent 
swears 
man 


know who 


was, but it was evidently not Blind 
Jake.” 

“How did you induce him to tell?” 
asked the girl a little fearfully. 

“T threatened to wash him,” Larry 
replied, and he spoke no more than the 
truth. “It was not th threat of eo 


he ex] 
was the being in that room 
me, 


ylained, 


washing, of course,” 
I yews wil h 


and the fact that I could strip oft 
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his coat without an effort, and the pos- 
sibility that the washing was merely a 
preliminary to some form of horrible 
torture which I had invented which 
made him talk. His wound is nothing, 
by the way. It will probably be healed 
by the time he sees the divisional sur- 
geon. And now I think we can all go 
to bed. I want to see you, Sunny, be- 
fore you retire for the night.” 

What he said to Sunny set that stolid 
man strutting for the rest of the week. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A BREAKFAST PROPOSAL, 


N white mist overhung the 
and shrouded the deserted 
of Rotten Row. The one or 


two riders at 


t who had come out at thi: 
early hour for their constitutional 
merely served to emphasize the desola 
tion of the place. 

One of these horsemen was Sir John 


Hason, chief commissioner of police, 


who made it a practice to ride before 


breakfast, and he neither expected nor 


invited company. He was, therefore, 
surprised and a little annoyed when a 
horseman came up from behind. him 
and, checking his mount to a walk, fell 
in by Sir John’s side. 

“Hello, Larry,” said John Hason in 
surprise. “This is an unexpected ap- 
parition! I thought you were a ghost.” 

“T shall be that, too, one of these fine 
mornings,” said Larry, “unless I’m 
mighty careful. I knew you would be 
riding, so I hired a hack from the local 
livery stable and came out. Besides,” 
he said, “I want a change of air and I 
want to talk, outside the stultifying at- 
mosphere of your office.” 

“Anything new?” asked Sir John. 

“There was an attempt at assassina- 
tion last night, but that’s so usual that I 
hate reporting it as a novelty,” said 
Larry, and told the story of the two- 
o'clock visitation. 

“It’s the queerest case I’ve ever heard 


about,” said Sir John Hason thought- 
fully. “Not a day passes but somebody 
new comes in. You still attach impor- 
tance to the scrubwoman?” 

Larry nodded. 

“You know London better than I, 
John,” he said, for between he and his 
old schoolmate there was no formality 
on such occasions as this. “Who is 
Judd?” 

“Oh, Judd!” and the commissioner 
“T don’t think you need worry 
He is a man of 


laughed. 
your head about him. 
some standing in the city, though I 
seem to have heard that his brot! 

rather a The Jud 

tically own all the shares in 
wich Insurance Co. It is 

big concern, but it has succ: 
isted every attempt on the 

insurance trusts and the big companies 
That haracter 
They inherited the 
hares from their father and built up 
what looked to be a very shaky con- 
cern into a fairly prosperous business. 

“T was looking at the board of di 
rectors last night,” said Larry. “It is 
in the stock exchange year book. I sat 
up after everybody had gone to bed 
and tried to puzzle things out. Do you 
know that John Dearborn is a director 
of that company ?” 

“Dearborn, the dramatist?” asked 
Hason quickly. ‘No, I did not know. 
Of course the directors in a company 
like that”—he smiled—“are merely the 
nominees of Judd. Judd is a very good 
fellow, I am told, and spends a lot of 
money in charity. He practically sup- 
ports the Home which Dearborn is run- 
ning. He may have been given an or- 
namental directorship in order to bring 
in a little money to his institute.” 

“T thought of that, too,’’ nodded 
Larry. “Who is Walters?” 

“Never heard of him,” said John 
Hason. 

“He’s another director of the 
pany, and also an ornamental person, 


no-account. 


raa]] a 
stully re- 


part of the 


h . 
SNOWS ¢ 


to absorb it. 
which I admire. 


” 


coni- 
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I should imagine. And Cremley? Er- 
nest John Cremley of Wimbledon.” 

“He is most certainly an ornamental 
person,” said the commissioner. “I 
know him slightly, a man with very 
little brains and an insatiable appetite 
for cards. Why do you ask?” 





“Because these two men are also di- 
rectors of the Macready Theater Syn- 
dicate,” said Larry quietly. “Judd’s 
name does not appear, but there is an- 
other strange name, which is probably 
a nominee of his.” 

“Where are we getting to?” asked 


the commissioner. 





reining in his horse and bringing 1 
round hat he too side by it 
facing the chief, “t! Judd control 
the theat where D t 1 
produced. So there i 1 a n 
between Judd and tl uperintendent of 
the blind. 1 nin Pad ston.” 
« | | tes + 
r ;onn aig ed thi i bef eC ie 
ee 
peok 
‘IT don’t see that there is anything 
particularly blameworthy about. that,” 
wile Be ‘ia 1 rhe ° } ' 
he said, “after all, Dearborn is only the 


victim of Blind Jake, and, from wl 
you told me in your report last nig 
Judd is the victim of nobody except oui 
friend, Slick Fred. I can well under- 
stand why the doctor wanted to save 
his brother’s name,” he went on, “Judd 
adored that younger brother of his, 
thought he was the finest fellow in the 
world. I have never seen a case where 
brothers entertained such affection, one 
for the other. The week David Judd 
died the doctor shut himself up and 
would not see anybody. What the-——” 

The commissioner’s note of startled 


surprise was justified for Larry had 


suddenly brought round his horse and 
was riding furiously across the park 





taking no small risk from the low rail- 
ings he leaped. 
g 


He had seen a figure, unmistakably 


tall, muffled to the chin in a pea jacket, 
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slouching along the path that led to one 
of the gates of the park. 

The man heard the gallop of hoofs 
and ran as straight and as swift as a 
deer, gained the gates, and ran out into 
the street. The gate was too small for 
Larry to ride his horse through and he 
flung himself off, and, leaving his 
mount to his own devices, he ran out 
into the street. He saw no more than 


a car pull away from the curb and move 
rapidly eastward. 


. = , ee — 
He looked around for a taxi or cab 
; 


but there were none in sight. Witha 
shrug he came back, found his horse, 
nounted, and trotted slowly back to 
where Sir John was sittin 


“a V gentl n it am most 
in us to met d | y a little 
reathlessly. “One blind Jake who was 
toler } } t or Cl titut l 1 the 

eL- 1 } . ick } 
park, WIilil Nis Ca W tO pick m 
1 71 » f . +] ad 
up Ke a perirec ntiem 


ii 
LEW 
WHEN he got back to the house 
Diana was dressed and sitting 

down to breakfast 

oT 4} 1 ’ 1» 

I thought you weren’t coming back, 
he said with a little sigh 

“Why the sigh?” asked Larry 


it you weren't 
coming back to breakfast,” she said. 
He told her of the chase in the park. 
‘That rather upsets my theory that 
fake is still at the Home or at 
iry,” she said, ‘‘because the 








being watched, isn’t it?” 
“On both sides,” said Larry, “but 





1ere are a dozen ways this fellow could 
out. The fact that he goes for an 
ly morning constitutional, and the 


people who are behind | 





him consider 


that his health is of sufficient import- 
+ 


ance to put a car at his disposal, rather 
proves that he is confined by day.” 
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reflection of her face in the polished 
coffeepot, she laughed. 
She nodded and her shining eyes 
turned to meet his. 
Then she was in h 





They were alone, for the nurse 
chaperon had not finished dressing. 
) “J don’t know how this case is going 
toend, Diana,” said Larry after a little 
silence, “and this is a most prosaic mo- 
rht 


i 
ment to say what I want to say, but— was holding her tight! 
. ° 5 | 


arms, and he 


s 

y. 
ut—but after this case is ended, |] Sunny came in at that moment and 
‘t want you to remain at the Yard.” 


jon t 
She went a little pale. 


“You mean [ am not satisfactory as 


they did not see him. He stole forth 
silently and made his way to the land- 





ing outside the door and rang the ele- 
vator bell. The girl who worked the 
elevator was 
lied him with much information 


asecretary?”’ she said. 
“You're very satisfactory, both as a a great friend of his and 


si 








secretary and an individual,” said supp 
Larry, trying hard to maintain com- which was of value. 
mand of his voice. “I don’t like your— “Louie,” he said, and he was more 
[ don’t like your working.” than usually sober, “can you tell me 
There was another silence where I can get lodgings near at hand? 
“IT don’t think I shall work after this I think I shall soon be sleeping out.” 
e,” she said quietly. “I thought of “Sleeping out, Pat?” said the won- 
leaving, too.” dering Louie. “Is your master getting 
This was an unexpected reply, and it a housekeeper?” 
led him with a sense of panic. “IT think so,” said Sunny very 
‘You're not going away?” he asked, gravely indeed; “I think so, Louie.” 
and she laughed. That morning on the road to Scot 
‘Youre really a most inconsistent land Yard, Diana Ward made a strange 
person. You dismiss me in one breath request. 
hope I’m not leaving you in an- “Larry, I want you to make me 
ther,” she said, and she was treading promise.” 
n dangerous ground and was. well “ll promise you anything in th 
aware of the fact. “After all,” she world, Diana,’ Larry Holt said ex 
on, solemnly mischievous, “there travagantly. 
ire so many jobs where competent gir! “Then promise me that, under nm 
circumstances, you will ask t e1 


P }» 
wanted. ’ 
“I know a job where a competent girl leased from your engagement *” 
turned round to her and almo 


wanied,” id Larry swallowing He 


\ 
ething, “and her job is to look after stopped in his walk. 
apartment and share the modest for- “That’s an easy one,” he sai 
une of a detective inspector who may “Whatever makes you think I shoul 
» something better one of these fine want to break off this wonderful 
‘I know, I know,” she interrupted 
She was helping herself to a tri- “It’s very wonderful to me, and 
lar piece of toast when he spoke, yet——” and she shook her head 
e let the toast drop. “Will you promise that whatever | 
‘l don’t quite know what you mean,” pens, whatever be the outcome of th 
he faltered Stuart case, whether you tail o1 


“IT mean,” said Larry, “I war o ceed, whatever revelations come, you 
will not break your engagement ?” 





is weal 
ie did not eak for a moment “I promise you that,” said Lar: 

She suffered her hand to stay under eagerly. “There’s nothing in the world 

his, and, her eyes catching the distorted which would induce me to take back a 


7I°-—pDs 


é 
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word I’ve said. I am living in mortal 
terror lest you discover how you are 
throwing yourself away upon somebody 
who is not worthy of you. If you do, 
I swear I will sue you for breach of 
promise! My fine feelings are not to 
be trifled with.” 

When they reached Room 47 they 
found two men waiting in the corridor. 
a plain-clothes officer, the 
other was a wizened little man who sat 
pensively on a bench, his hands on his 
staring with unseeing eyes at the 


One was 


knees, 
floor. 
Larry stopped at the sight. 
“What's this?’ 
“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the girl peni- 
“T should have told you—I sent 


> he asked. 


tently. 
for him.” 

“Why, it’s Lew!” said Larry in sur- 
prise, and Diana nodded. 

“You told could call for 
any witness I wanted,” she began, and 
he stopped her. 

“My dear, of 
said. 

He looked at the old man curiously 
and Lew oblivious to all things sat in 
his dark and silent world, consuming 
his own thoughts. 

Bring him in,” said Larry. “How 
are you going to make him talk, or con- 
vey our wishes to him?” He shook his 
head pityingly. “I never realized be- 
fore what a terrible affliction this com- 
hination of circumstances might be,”’ he 
“Can you talk to him?” 

said the girl quietly, 
‘but you must realize that he has no 
id For all he knows, he 


me that I 


course you can,” he 


said. 


“IT think so,” 


idea where he is. 
may still be in that dreadful house of 
ihe blind, still under the care of the 
nien who have treated him so cruelly.” 

Larry nodded. 

“When you said he was dead I 
thought you were mad,” he said, “but I 
understand now.” 

“IT want a shotgun,” said the girl, 
“and I want a uniformed officer.” She 
turned to Larry. “I am going to see 
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whether I have forgotten all I learned 
in the blind hospital,” she said. 

She took the old man by the hand 
and he followed her obediently. She 
caught his two wrists gently and raised 
them to her face. 

“A woman,” he said, then she took 
up the little vase of flowers on her desk 
and held them under his nose. 

“Roses, ain’t they?” he said. 
is a hospital.” 

She beckoned the uniformed po- 
liceman who at the door and 
again raised the old man’s hands, let- 
ting them rest lightly on the collar of 
his tunic and his buttons, then she 
raised them to his helmet. 

“A copper!” said Lew and _ shrank 
back. 

She gave him the flowers again and 
again raised his gnarled old hand and 
brought it to her cheek. 

“I’m in a hospital and a policeman’s 
looking after me. Am I wanted for 
anything ?” 

She took his head between her hands 
and gently shook it. 

“I’m not, eh?” he said, relieved. 

Larry was watching the play fas- 
cinated. 

“Am I safe from them swine?” 

She took his head between her hands 
and forced him to nod. 

“Do you want me to talk?” 

She repeated the movement and 
pushed a chair up to him, guiding him 
down to it. 

The plain-clothes officer had brought 
the gun, and she took it from him. 
Lifting Iew’s hand, she passed it 
lightly over the barrel and the stock. 

He shivered. 

“Yes, that’s what they’ve done to me,” 
he said. “You want them for that, 
don’t you? It was cruel hard on a blind 
man. What are you pinching my left 
hand for?” 

Again she made him nod, then she 
pinched the right hand, and without 


“This 


stood 








Blind 


waiting for his question made him 
shake his head. 
“T see, J 


right hand is 
ght hand 1: 





"he said eagerly. “The 
the left hand is 


see, 
yes, and 


‘ ‘ $.° -~99 
no. Is there somebody here—high ? 
She sign iled yes. 
J mt eee - 5) 
Do t ley wan ine to tell? 


signaled the affirmative, 
his story. 

slind had been com- 
isfortune. He had been 


to the big man almost since his 


Again she 
and he | 


Jake 





youth; had lived a life of terror, domi- 


nated by this extraordinary villain, 
“He done things that would make 


you curl up if you knew! Jake did,” 


Lew nodded. ‘‘Things that I don’t like 


thinking about, that haunt me _ at 
night.” 
Then he told how five or six years 


before, Lew’s own brother had joined 
this extraordinary band of criminals 
and then suddenly disappeared. 

“A tine big fellow he was, too,” said 
Lew proudly, ‘and he could see! He 
useq to go round the fairs pretending 
he couldn’t, but he had grand eyesight, 
could read newspapers and books. A 
big chap, sir, with long bushy whiskers 
to here. A grand fellow was 


Jim, but a hook.” 


down 
Then he related how they had come 
the influence of this extraordi- 
nary power, to which Blind Jake used 
fer in reverent They 
sent to y bodies from a 
had assisted. He didn’t 


under 


such 





0 ] eT 


been carry 


house, and Jake 
know if the men were murdered, but 
he thought they were. 
\ clever gang ‘they’ are.” He 

eemed almost proud of the genius of 

{ terrible men. 

lLew got frightened after a while and 
{ to suspect the danger to himself, 
if lid not know it already, and was 
tearful of Jake and his threats, more 
ie 1 of mysterious vanishing of 
h ther. He could not write Braille, 


in Todd’s Home, 


but he had got a man 


a “straight ’un” to write the message 
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that he intended putting in the pocket 
of the next victim. Possibly he had 
heard from Jake that there was a “job” 
at hand. 

“T think I will go out now,” said the 
girl, suddenly white. 

Larry took her out into the corridor 
and brought her a glass of water. 

“I’m quite all right,” 
bravely. “Go back and listen.” 

Lew was talking when Larry 
turned. After he had ‘d, Larry 
knew almost all there was to be known 
about the murder of Gordon Stuart. 

That evening there was a conference 
of all heads of departments, presided 
over by the chief commissioner, 

“We may not be able to convict on 
the evidence of this man,” said Sir John 


gravely. “We will get the 


and she smiled 


Fe- 





fini 


warrants 1f 


you like, but I think with a little more 
rope, and the knowledge we have, we 


could catch them red-handed.” 
Larry came back to his office—Diana 


had gone home—in time to hear his 
telephone bell ringing. 
“Ts that Mr. Holt?” came a strange 


voice. 
Now it is 
Scotland Yard from anybody but 
or public officials because the numbers 
of the various departments do not ap- 
pear in t 
“T am Inspector Holt,” 
“Doctor Judd asks you whether you 
He has 


unusual to receive a call at 


police 


he tele phone book. 


replied Larry. 
can come to his office at once. 
something important to communicate.” 

Larry thought a moment. 

“Yes, I will come immediately,” he 
said. 

He picked up Harvey, and a cab de 
posited them at Bloomsbury Pavement. 

At hour Larry 
building to deserte: 
light 
window 
was also illuminated. 

Larry 
vestibule, the porter’s little recess was 
empty. At the far end were the doors 


PS ‘ 1 
tills expected the 


} 


A ; 
be 1, but there was a 


showing in one of the upsta 


The long, narrow vestibule 
> 

P| 

L11e 


walked quickly through 
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of two automatic elevators, 
which was in position. 





one of 


“Shall I come up with you?” asked 
Harvey. 
There was no reason why _ he 





shouldn’t and yet- 

“No, no, stay here,”’ Larry said. 

He stepped into the elevator and 
pushed the ivory button marked 
“fourth Floor.” The elevator jerked 
upward, At the fourth floor it stopped 
Larry, pushing open the grille, 
stepped out on to the landing. Imme- 
diately opposite him was a glass door, 
behind which a light shone. The words 
“Doctor Judd” written legibly 
enough, and he turned the handle of 
the door and stepped into an empty 
He called but nobody answered 
he back to the 


and 


were 


room. 


him. Puzzled, came 


landing. 
Isvery sense in Larry Holt’s system 
was alert. Doctor Judd was not the 
kind of individual who would indulge 
in a silly practical joke, or attempt to 
hoax him. 

rhen he received a surprise. He had 
come by the left-hand elevator which 
had now disappeared, and in its place 
was the right-hand lift, which must 
have been on a higher floor when he 
had reached the landing. What was 
more remarkable, the elevator door was 
wide open. 

Who had come up? 

He looked along the corridor, but 
there was nobody in sight. 

“Ts everything all right?” 

It was the hollow voice of Harvey 
coming up the elevator shaft. 

“I’m coming down,” said Larry and 
‘epped through the open grille into the 
waiting elevator. 

His foot was poised, he was in the 
very act of bringing it down upon the 
floor of the elevator when he realized 
in a flash that what he had thought 
was solid wood flooring was no more 
than paint and paper. There was no 
possibility of drawing back. His bal- 
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ance had shifted, and the full weight of 
his body was thrown forward. 

He had the fraction of a second to 
think and then, utilizing every ounce of 
strength, every atom of impetus he 
could get from his left foot, which still 
rested on the solid edge of the land- 
ing, he leaped forward and gripped the 
molding of one of the panels at the 
back of the elevator. He had less than 
half an inch to hold on by, but by the 
extraordinary strength in his hands he 
maintained his hold, even as his feet 
crushed through the paper flooring and 
the whole weight of his body was flung 
upon his fingertips. He hung thus, 
suspended in space, a fifty-foot fall 
upon the stone flags beneath him. 

“Quick, up!” he shouted. 
“Fourth floor. I’m trapped!” 

He heard the rattle of the other ele- 
vator and the whine of the motor. At 
the same time he heard another sound 
above him, and, glancing up, saw a face 
looking down from the opening on the 
fifth floor. 

Then something whizzed past him 
and struck the paneling of the elevator 
with a crash. For a second he nearly 
released his hold. He felt the elevator 
shaking unaccountably, and then, to his 
horror, the ascending elevator passed 
him. 

“Tere, here!” he shouted. 

The face above seemed to be grow- 
ing dimmer; but again he saw the hand 
poised, something struck him on the 
shoulder, he released his hold and fell. 


come 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LARRY 

| ARRY jerked open the gates on the 

ground floor and staggered from 

the lift shaft to meet the dumbfounded 

Doctor Judd, standing in an attitude of 

surprise and incredulity expressed on 
every line of his countenance. 

“Whatever has happened?” he de- 

manded anxiously. 


INSPECTS A HOUSE. 























“A miracle!” said Larry with a touch 





of grimness. “I seem to have fallen 
only about twelve feet. You sent for 
me, Doctoi J uid.” 

Dor Jiidd shook his head. 

“I’m afraid I* don’t understand what 
this is all about,” he said. ‘Will you 
ne up to my office?” 

[ don’t think that is necessary,” said 
Larry. “You sent a telephone message 
iskking me to come here at once because 
you had something important to com- 
municate to me. I’m going up,”’ he said 

islv. “There’s a gentleman on the 


top floor whose acquaintance I should 
lt » make.” 

“[ assure you, Mr. Holt,” said 
doctor earnestly, “that I have 
communicated 
y. I sent my porter out 
m a message and then remembered 


the 
never 


sent for you, or with 


< 
< 


any cigarettes and fool- 
great building unattended. 
tep into the wrong elevator, 


\ slow smile came to Larry’s face. 
{ rather imagine I did,” said he 


(;ood heavens!” gasped ie doctor. 
' 


the 
u might have been killed!’ 


don’t know what happened.” 


“Only one elevator is working,” ex- 


plained the doctor. “Something went 


h the motors and we're work- 
That is to say, 
or comes down while the 


other goes up. Taking advantage of 


7 
em on balance. 


ele, { 
ict that to-morrow is Sunday the 
‘ . ee Py “tis ° 
workmen were repairing the floor ol 
I elevator, which has worn 


"9 ' 4 
n er two 
n— 


ra r ti 


‘And spread some pieces of paper 


and canvas in its place, I presume?” 
said | who was impolite and well 
aware of the fact. “Anyway, I’m go- 
ing up now,” he said, and they went 


together in the sound elevator. 


urvey was halfway down to his 
f, and they met him. 
thank Heaven you're not hurt,” he 


Said. 








Blind 


Men 





Larry shook his head. 
“T could have been only about twelve 
feet from the ground when I dropped. 
[ didn’t realize that this infernal ele- 
vator was descending all the time the 
gentleman was shying things at me.” 

“Somebody throwing at you, sir? I 
thought I heard a bit of iron strike the 
bottom of the shaft.” 

The elevator only went as far as the 
fourth floor. The: upper floor wa 
reached by a stairway. Larry came up 
to the darkened landing to find, as he 
had expected, that his assailant had es- 
caped. Which way he had gone there 
was no need to ask, for in t 
at the end of the 


e ceiling 
passage Was a quare 


patch of light where a trap door had 


been raised and beneath there was a 
pair of teps. 
“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” 


said Doctor Judd, when they rejoined 


him. 
He looked unusually pale and_ hi 
voice quay ered 


“Some fool must have played a prac- 
tical joke which might have had very 
serious consequences. How did you 
save yourself ?” 


But Larry was in no mood for nar- 


rative. He left a perturbed Doctor 
Judd with a curt, “Good night.” 

“And to-morrow, Harvey,” — said 
Larry. “TI shall be at the office at half 
past nine and I want you to be there 


to meet me. The clearing up proces 


begirrs in earnest to-morrow, and, this 
day week, the Stuart mystery will be 
solved.” 

“My dear Diana,” Larry Holt said 
at breakfast the next morning, and hi 


tone was at once paternal and appre 


hensive, “I said one large prayer last 


night of thankfulness that your 
prophecy is coming true.” 
“About capturing the gang?’ she 


a sked. 
“Something like that,” he said, risin: 
“Are you going without me?” she 
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asked in surprise as he rose from the 
tabel. 

“Yes.” He hesitated. “I am going 
to pursue a little clew which may be a 
very big one indeed.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“T couldn't with you, I sup- 
poser” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No. This is a job which I must do 
entirely on my own,” he said. “Any- 
way it is necessary that I should break 
the law to make my investigations. I 
cannot be responsible for making you 
break them, too.” 

“T don’t think it 
very much,” and she “You 
don’t want to tell me, that’s it, isn’t it?” 


come 


would worry me 


smiled. 


“You've guessed it first time,” said 
Larry. “The noble Sunny will look 
after you and escort you to Scotland 
Yard, and he will be bulging with 
weapons of a lethal character.” 

Sunny blushed, but recovered imme- 
diately. 

“Ves, sir,” he said. “I’m thinking of 
sending your overcoat to be cleaned for 
the winter.” 

“\WVhat on earth has that to do with 
Miss Ward to Scotland 
Yard?” asked Larry in astonishment. 


escorting 


“Nothing, sir,” said Sunny, “except it 
will be very cold round about Novem- 
ber, and they take a long time to clean 
overcoats.” 

“In fact,” said the girl with a smile, 
“Sunny is being nicely domestic and is 
taking a very optimistic view of the 
outcome of this case. Where will this 
clew lead you?” she asked. “I'd rather 
like to know because- ” she stopped. 
“Well, in case you are ever missing.” 





“Tt is leading me to Hempstead,” said 
Larry. 

She drew a deep sigh. 

“IT was dreadfully afraid it was 


somewhere else,” she said. 
He wondered why she was afraid, 


but it was not a subject that he wished 
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to pursue because he had lied out- 
rageously. 

Half an hour after he reached the 
Yard, two slightly soiled men in the 
shabby uniform of the North Metro- 
politan Gas Co. walked out the White- 
hall end of Scotland Yard, one carry- 
ing a bag of tools 
They were set down within a quarter 
mile of their destination and 
walked the remainder of the journey, 
stopping to survey the house wherein 
Larry had decided would be found the 
solution of Gordon Stuart's death. 

It was an unusua!-looking house, 
bare and grim, and with few windows, 
and those heavily barred. 

“The man who planned that must 
have thought he was designing a prison, 
sir,” said Harvey. 

“Maybe he was,” replied Larry. 
“Harvey, if what Lew the blind man 
told us is true, then we have come to 
the end of the chase.” 

Harvey was shocked. 

“But this is only a look-over, sir? 
he said. “You don’t really expect to 
finish the case on this one inspection?” 

Larry nodded. 

“When I enter that house I am pull- 
ing into material shape every dream | 
have dreamed, every theory I have 
evolved. I stand or fall by the result.” 

“Does Miss Ward know——” began 
Harvey boldly. 

“This is the one thing that Miss 
Ward doesn’t know,” and Larry smiled. 

Crossing the road, he mounted the 
steps and rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a man- 
servant. Larry Holt spoke shortly to 
him with authority, and they were ush- 
ered into the hall. 

‘Remember, you are to keep our visit 
a secret,” said Larry. 

“You can depend on me, Mr. Holt,” 
said the man, who had turned sickly 
pale at the detective’s appearance. 

The hall was wide and lofty, paneled 
in oak, from the tesselated marble floor 


and boarded a bu 


of a 


” 














Blind 


to the ceiling. The only furniture was 
and a chair, Larry noted. There 
and he gathered 
furnished by 
: concealed in the cornices. Other 
itions were furnished by a long, 
window of frosted glass, 
through which the shadow of the bars 
There was no stairway 
but there was a 
facing the street 
Larry guessed concealed 
On the other side of the 
second door, and these were 


ahle 

a tavic 
os ascattst 

were no lights Visibvie, 


ilumination was 





‘ould be seen. 
leading from the hall, 
orway iunmediately 


ir, which 





the staircase, 
hall was a 
the only apparent means of egress from 
the passage. 
He opened t 


the door on the right and 
und himself in a large and beauti 
fully salon. The walls were 
hung about with pictures and tapestrie 
and on the polished floor were half a 
which I could 
fortune. 


furnished 


Persian rug 


see were worth a 


There were six stained-glass win- 
dows in this room and each was a 
masterpiece. By their side hung heavy 
vel t curtains yuan de ar phy so drawn 
that tine window excluded all light. One 
silver electrolier hung in the middle of 


the apartment, and there were no other 


though here again Larry sup 
posed that illumination came 
from concealed lamps. 

He walked across to the big fireplace 


lights, 


the main 


with its silver grate and fixtures, and 
examined two letters which lay open 
upon a table by the side of the big arm- 


chair. The y were of no importance, 
and he continued his search. 

rom the main 
door opened 


which led to a 


apartment another 
flight of 
bedrooms, a 


on to a stairs 


suite of 


little drawing-room, and a large study, 
which was over the salon and _ practi- 
cally covered the same area. 


His search upstairs was more or less 
perfunctory, though his ation of 


ridor was of a more careful and 


exami! 
the cor 
exacting 


Finally he came 


satisfied in his 


character. 


down again to the salon, 
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mind that what had to be discovered 
was to be looked for on the lower floor. 

He found the servant in the room 
when he came down and dismissed him 
sharply. 


“Go back to the 


Men 


hall,” he said, and 
the man obeyed sulkily. 

And now Larry gave every minute 
to an examination of the paneled walls 
of the that wall 
which opposite through 
which he and Harvey 
cunning had the paneling 
that it was a long time before he found 


room—particularly 
was the door 


had entered, So 


bec Nn ari anged 


the concealed door; and then it was not 
where he had been looking, but on a 
level with the 


stained-glass window. 








[le remembered then, hav n from 
the outside a small semicircular obtru- 
sion from the main wall of the build- 
ing. 

“Here we are, Harvey!” he ! 


exultantly as he pulled up a c: 





wreath which seemed to be part o 
wall’s decorations and disclosed 
keyhole. He took the packet of key 
from his { vocket and tried first one nd 


then the other. At the fourth tria ' 
lock slipped back and the door opened 
inward. 

He was right! He knew it at that 
moment. The joy of accomplishment 
set his heart beating faster—the knowl- 


i 
edge that he had at last a tangible some- 
thing to 


not to his 


show, not to the commis- 


sioner, superiors, but to the 
girl who was more to him than career 
or life, brought a new color 
cheeks and a brighter light to his eye 

He was in a small, bell-shaped a 
ment, with a domed roof, a room so 
! 


to his 


‘ 


part- 


small that the door, when it was operie 
touched the opposite wall. It was made 
nerete, and a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the ] 
material. 

The first thing that caught his glance 

switch and this he 
illuminating a lower 


another door to 


ot co 


also ol 


t 


cellar were 


was an electric 
snapped down, 


landing, There was 
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the left, and a further flight of steps 
which disappeared in darkness. No ef- 
fort had been made to conceal the key- 
hole of the door, and one of his keys 
opened it. 

lie found himself in a low-roofed, 
concrete chamber, about five foot six 
in height and, as near as he could judge, 
about ten feet square. He searched for 
and found the electric switch and 1l- 
luminated the apartment. 

“What do you think of this, Har- 
vey?” 


“What are they running?’ asked 
Harvey in surprise. ‘An electric light 
plant?” 


Larry shook his head, 

“No,” he said, “this isn’t a light plant. 
I know very little about machinery, but 
[ have an idea that this is a pump.” 

He examined 

arefully. 

“Yes, it is a pump,” he 
the type which is used in 
the ballast tanks.” 

A thick was suspended an 
brackets along the wall, and he felt this 
gingerly. 

“Electric,” he 
he gets his power.” 

On the wall was a switchboard and 
what seemed an independent lever. He 
examined this closely before he went 
on to yet another machine. 

“And this is a ventilating plant,” he 
said, pointing to a barrel-shaped instru- 
ment. ‘You the bad air ex- 
haust ?” 

“He’s a thorough 
muttered Harvey. 


the machinery more 


said, “one of 
ships to trim 


cable 


said. “This is where 


notice 
gentleman, this,” 


agreed Larry, and they 
walked out of the room, locking the 
door behind them. 

“A door over there leading to the 
yard,” said Larry, pointing to the wall 
opposite the machine room. 

Harvey saw no door but followed 
his leader down a further flight of 
stairs. 

“Ten steps,” Larry warned, and then 


‘Vy ” 
very, 
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he came against a door. A heavy door 
of ferro concrete hung upon hinges of 
toughened bronze. ‘This Larry cone 
firmed before he went any farther. He 
expected to find bronze, and would have 
been surprised if the hinges had been 
made of any Le had 
two fears; one that the doors would be 
fitted with bolts and the other that they 
were impossible to open from the in- 


other material. 


side. This latter fe ar, he iw, was 
groundless, for the keyhole was coy- 
ered from the outside by a screw cap, 
He twisted the cover off and opened 
the door. It swung back heavily, and 


he measured the edge. 
“Four inches thick!" h 


” 


said grimly. 
“He takes no chances. 

Behind the first door was another of 
steel and this too he And 
now he paused and he felt his breath 
grow labored. 

“Take note of this room to which we 
are coming,” said Larry Holt, “for it 
was here that Gordon Stuart died!” 


unlocked. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE DEATH ROOM. 
HE carried a flash lamp in his hand, 
but it was some time before he 
discovered. the switch, which was set 


high in the wall, near the sloping roof 
of the stairs on the farthermost side 
of the door. <A click, and the void 
before them was illuminated. He could 
see nothing from where he stood save 
a brass bedstead, destitute of clothing. 
Down two steps and three paces along 
a narrow passage, and he was in the 
room. Floor, roof, and walls were of 
cement work, and he saw that what he 
had thought was one was really two 
rooms, the being fitted up 
roughly as a bathroom. There were no 
windows of any kind, and he had not 
expected them. The air was heavy and 
stale, and evidently the two ventilators 
near the ceiling were not in working 
order. 


second 

































But it was not the bathroom nor the 
bedstead to which his eyes strayed; it 
was to a great block of granite in the 
center of the room. In the stone, which 
was a cube two feet in each direction, 
was a large steel bolt, and from tltis 
bolt ran a thin, rusted chain, also of 
steel. Each yard of the chain ran 
through a block of lead, which Larry 
judged to be ten pounds in weight, and 
there were three of these. The chain 
terminated in a brass leg ring. 
“Yes,” said Larry, “I think so. 
He picked up the ring and examined 
it, and, trying first one and then the 
other of his keys upon the little lock, 
the opening of which was protected by 
a sliding cover, presently he saw the 
two catches snajp back and heaved a 


” 


ligt 

‘Thank Heaven that!” he said. 
“T was afraid I’d missed the key.” 

Helooked round at Harvey and 
Harvey’s face was a study. 

‘What is this, Mr. Holt?” he asked, 
bewildered. 

“The operating room of the ‘Blind 


Eyes of London,’ replied Larry 
briefly. 

“Do you mean to say that these 
devils ——” 

Larry nodded He was walking 


around the wails, looking for a place 
here he could conceal the waterproof 
bag he carried in his pocket. There 
was not so much as a crack into which 
hey could be hidden. for the big holes 
in the wall near the floor at regular 
intervals were, he knew, of no value 
for his purpose. Then his glance fell 
upon the granite block, and, exerting all 
his strength, he pulled at it. Slowly it 
anted away. There had been no 
necessity to cement to the floor a block 
of that weight. 

“Give me a hand io ease this down, 
Harvey,” he said, and the two men low- 
ered the block on its side. 

It had fitted truly, and its base was 
perhaps only an inch deeper than the 


Blind 
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floor. Where it had stood the work- 
men had not taken the trouble to make 
its foundations secure, and there was 
a depression in the cement, irregular 
and shallow, but large enough for 
Larry’s purpose. He took a= small 
waterproof bag from his pocket and 
began to drop various articles into the 
bottom. Key followed key, and then: 

“A handcuff key, if you’ve got one, 
Harvey,” he said. “TI left mine in my 
room.” 

Harvey found a handcuff key in his 
waistcoat pocket and passed it across to 
his superior. 

“And this, I think,” said Larry and 
took something from his pocket and 
placed it in the bag. 

He smoothed the bag and its contents 
as flat as possible, and it just fitted into 
the depression. Then the two men 
lifted the stone and put it back in its 
place. 

“May I ask,” said the bewildered 
Harvey, “what is the idea?” 

Larry laughed, and his laugh 
sounded hollow in that dreadful room, 
which had never heard laughter. 

“Ts the servant in this?” asked Har- 


Men 








vey. 

“I’m perfectly sure he isn’t. This 
gang wouldn't trust a servant,” replied 
Larry. ‘No, he probably keeps to his 
own part of the house, and doesn’t even 
enter the reception room except when 
his boss it at home, unless he is sent 
for. If you notice this house, it» has 
been built for a specific purpose. Tor 
example, the vacuum 
bracket in the wainscot, there is an elec- 
tric elevator from the kitchen, and a 
private stairway to the bedrooms and 
study upstairs. My theory is, but I 
haven’t time to confirm it, that the ser- 
vant lives in practically a liouse of his 
own, which has no connection with this 
part of the building. Did you notice a 


7 
room nas a 


door opposite what I would call the 
engine room? It wasn’t easy to see be- 
cause it looked like the rest of the wall. 
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In reality, it is of iron, camouflaged as 
concrete. It is on the ground level 
and leads to the yard at the side of the 


: io , ” 
and incidentally to the garage. 


house, 
Harvey shouldered ] ools 
“This is a horrible place, 
he said 
thirty-five years of police experience | 
You 
place where 
these people have been done to death? 
f said Larry. “In 
room Gordon Stuart went over to 


with a shudder. “In all my 


have been so i 


really think that that is the 


nevel 


, 


“I'm certain of it, 
that 
the other 

They were back in the hal 

1 


: oes 
the side of t! 


side.” 
lnow. By 





e door t} 





@ was a narrow 
£ 
i 


1 


slit of a window, covered by a strip o 
and Harvey went 
to this and pulled it aside. 


+ 


Ik casement cloth, 


a car at the door,” he said. 


Just 
Larry stepped to his side and looked. 
\ man had descended from a 
and was paying the driver 
“The Reverend Mr. Dearborn,” said 
‘i 


come up.’ 


taxicab 


Larry; “how interesting 


SEC( nd 


for ! 
and the Revy- 

Dearborn who had turned 
the cab, and whose hand was on 


Larry hesitated only 
then he opened the door, 
erend John 
from es 
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the spikes of the gate, bent his head 
idden though he had remembered 
g, and beckoned the cabman. 


My friend,” he said. “I cannot see 
you, but < 1 still there?” 
pee replied the cabman. 


“T have remembered that I wish to 


call at the posi offi e. Will you take 
me the 
His hand groped out and the cabman 


took it, and Jeaning back opened the 
door again. 

down the 
move. The 


I> J ° ru ata 
Before Larry could get 


‘ } oo} ae +} 
steps tne cab was on tne 


detective 


1" 


a little smile. 


said 


turned back with 
Judd can wait,” he 
“David Judd?” said Harvey. 
“David Judd!” repeated Larry Holt. 

“Who aid thie 3 , 





David Judd, dead 


‘d, is rollicking round London 





] - 9 ¢ 
theres a great 


“There is, sir,” said Sergeant 


artily. “And the name of the 
same is Holt.” 
ae eee ree 


“Tt isn’t, but it will be 


said Larry 


softly 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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SAD NEWS FOR CITY CROOKS 


1 


recent meeting of police chiefs 


A’ a 
with great dismay by 
i bureau of | 
the police departments within a 
will be notified promptly as s« 

in this territory. 
extends from Trenton, 
the north, and New |! 
telephone. It is 


country, and the secret 


radius of one 
on as a crime has been discove 
Ouick communication with all the towns in the 
) New Jersey, on the south, to Kingston, 
ndon, Connecticut, to the northeast, will be si 
hoped that eventually the police of every 


in New York, Commissioner Enright, of 
the New York force, advanced a plan to combat crime, which probably will b 
i denizens of criminal 
criminal identification which 


The plan 18s to or 
function so efficiently that 
York 
with- 
whicl 
ork, on 
ured by 
citv in the 


circles. 
will 
hundred miles of New 

| red anywhere 


aistrict, l 


New Y 


large 


service and the department of justice, too, will be 1n- 


cluded in this scheme to trap the perpetrators of crimes. 
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7 George J. Southwick 


EANING §sfar 

creaky, wobbly chair, he 

raised his feet slowly and de- 

posited them sprawlingly on 
sk in front of him, struck a match, 
very and 
brier-wood pipe. Mr. 
lated. He gazed with 
satisfaction tl open 
door of the adjoining 
manacled form 
fully and profoundly on the bed. 
he passed his left hand 
n the f his well- 
side of which reposed the 
much prized certificate of his gradua- 
tion as a 


back in the 





e ck 
and relighted his 
equally decrepit 
Emsworth 


tt 
strong 
trong 


Was Cc 
| 


rough the 


room at 


evident 
the se- 
curely snoring peace- 
Then 
ctionately 
up and dow right side o 
wort coat, 1 
correspondence-school detec- 
After a moment of deep cogita- 
tion he straightened up, swung his feet 
back to the floor, bent forward and 
picked up the telegram that had brought 
him joy. This he reread aloud, be- 
tween puffs of smoke, with emphasis on 


tive. 


every third word: 

“Will arrive seven-fifteen train for your 
iptive. Reward ten thousand dollars goe 
to you. Doy Le.” 

; Pretty slick ! Prétty slick !”’ 


chuckled Mr. Emsworth. ‘Just as easy 
as angling for trout at a fish hatchery. 
Out I go for a little stroll after read- 
ing about the big robbery and run right 
into the fellow. He weary and 
sleepy and hungry, and it was no trou- 
ble to nail him at all. Talk about good 
fortune—I’m sure the old dame’s baby 
doll. B’gosh, here’s what I'll do. I'll 
quit the grocery business right away 
and devote my time henceforth exclu- 
sively to the apprehension of criminals. 
That’s what I'll do.” 


Was 





He paused, thought awhile, then got 
up and went over to the telephone. 
Taking the receiver off the hook, he 
asked for “Ayeseed 419,” and when the 
connection was made said: 


“That you, Mr. Offendorffer? This 
is Louie—Louie [:msworth. Yes—yes 
~—Mr. Emsworth—the detective. No, 
no, not defective—detective. That’s 
what! What did you say? Where am 
1? At Dolson’s road house, up Mer- 
rick Parkway. Stopping there? Sure 


Yes, sir. 
come to 


~got a couple of 
What’s that? Why 


rooms, 
don’t I 


work? don’t intend to. Eh I’m 
fired? You're wrong—I’ve quit al- 
ready. Good by " 


Back went the receiver on the hook 


and back went Mr. Emsworth to his 
chair. 
His face glowed with happiness and 


and he smoked contentedly 
for several minutes, his brain filled with 
ambitious plans for the future. Finally 
he was inspired again. Seizing the tele- 
phone book he ran through it quickly 
and, after jotting down several num- 
bers, called in succession a real-estate 
broker, a furniture dealer, and a jew- 
With the first he placed an order 
for a cozy little house, cash down and 
free from mortgage; with the 
an order for almost everything a happy 
home required, and with the third an 
order for an honest-to-goodness dia- 
mond ring. He was about to get into 
communication with the one and only 
girl when there was a loud knock at 
the door. A large and somewhat bull- 
ish-appearing person crossed the thresh- 
old, breathing heavily. 


excitement 


eler. 


second 
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“IT understand,” he said by way of in- 
troduction, as Mr. [:msworth eyed him 
curiously, “that you have a certain party 
here. I’ve called to look him over. My 
name’ 


' 1 
“imsworti., 


s Hloover. I understand yours is 


not—froin—Sheriff Doyle 
Mr. Emsworth Ile 


ut to add that the 


yan 
ee 
him 


sherifl 


] } ° 4 
when the teliow 


elf was on his way, 


broke in with: 

“No, I have no connection with the 
police. J——” 

Lie paused as his eye caught sight of 
he nan on the bed in the other room, 
rig ide awake and st iy In at them, 

ticulating wildly. Then he resumed 
‘You's made a great mistake, my 
friend. This chap’s not a bank robber. 
He's one our pa FS 

“One ot yout hat ed M 
Iem orth 

“One of our patient I’m connected 
ith the Poornut uitarium. This fel 
low, R ird Blal andered away and 
vot lost I’m glad you found him, : + | 
might have ed from hunger and « 
posure.” Th s and addr ing 
the man called Blake, Hoover said: 
Don’t you know who Iam? I’m from 

the-——” 


” 


“Yes, oh, ves,” was Blake’s re ponse. 


“I’m hep. But I’m not crazy, 
| t 
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don’t want to go back. I want to stay 











here with this nice, kind man.” 7 
“See?” Hoover smiled. “I don’t hay 

to say no more. If you'll re! ve tl 

shackles I'll take him off your hands,” 

[kmsworth’s face drooped disappoin- 
edly. All his hopes of futur ( 
as well as his job at the gro ry, wer 
gone. Explanation would e to be 

iven to many persons who would prob- 
ably give him the laugh. Dejectedly his 
hand sought the keys. 

“Too bad, too bad,” remarked Mr 
Hoover, “I’m orry, reall t 
couldn't end different! lt ) 
be di ppointed.” 

1 € 1 | { H 

Ch l d or bt I y 

id ti ¢ ker ll 
erful man with \ 
strode 1 o the 1 om, l 
Hands up!” he com led 
ig Hoo eT we r¢ il¢ \ 
he disappointment, I’m g] 

ut not onl to ta t 
quai el-food stuff | 1 

the T il H ¢ you ) 

Het oO he yracel ' 
hey look ell on \y 

u’re all ri I’m D t 

I li 

Pretty slick! Pretty slic if 

nsworth chuckled. ‘Just y as 
angling for trout at a fish h ! 





CONDEMNED 








A> soon as Governor /Kmmett | ith’’ bill pa 
* cently by the legislature, c 1 vada will be io 

death by lethal Nevada then will the tate to choos 
of execution for its prisoners 

In order to carry out such executions a special cell must be | ult in the 
State penitentiary. A judge, when sent ncing an offender to i i 1g- 
naie a certain week-during which the penalty is ‘ g of 
the appointed week the prisoner will be lodged in the \ en, 
with a physician and six reputable persons over i vill 
administer the gas. So that death may be paink in | 
into the cell, if possible, while the prisoner is asleep. 

At present a condemned man may choose whet] hot to deatl 


or hung. 


ARE TO DIE WI 





ILE ASLEEP 





























N an out-of-the-way corner 
of the suburb of Pelham 
Manor, on the rim of Greater 
New York, stood a deserted 
house, Which had once been painted a 
bluish gray, but which was now dull 
and ashen as if it had grown pale and 
bloodless with the passing years. It 
was an old, square, wooden structure 
of some twenty rooms, one of those 
high-ceilinged = mid-Victorian 
whose jig-sawed gingerbread served to 
accentuate rather than relieve its for- 
bidding, cheerless austerity. 

Time was, no doubt, when it had 
been a fine mansion, a country house, 
even, and one of the floating stories 
connected with it was that President 
Grant had once dined beneath the 
carved gilt gas chandeliers of the din- 
ing room, a paneled, cavelike room, now 
dim, dank, and dirty. But its original 
owners had long since passed to the 
land where, it is almost safe to say, 
there is no mid-Victorian architecture, 
and now the old house was in a state 
of dilapidation approaching almost on 
decay, with blinds askew, windowpanes 
broken, and the lawns a jungle of 
weeds. The house was surrounded by 
five or six acres of grounds, studded 
with pine trees, which were also moth- 
eaten and dismal, and a privet hedge, 
which was unkempt. 

No one had lived there in years, and 
it was believed by some of the dwell- 
ers in the small, modern houses near it 
to be haunted. Others, of a more mate- 
rialistic mind, declared that the occa- 
ional sounds heard near it were noth- 
ing more ghostly than the wind in the 
pines. The neighbors, however, agreed 
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that it was not the sort of place one 
would care to spend a night in; it was 
sinister, somehow. Some one once 
called it “The Grim House,” and that 
became its familiar name. 


I had always taken an interest in The 
Grim House since the time, some years 
ago, when I bought the house nearest 
it—a little place, separated from the 
privet hedge by a small field and a 
road. In the daytime I never passed 
the old place without thinking of a 
broken-down aristocrat, aloof and sul- 
len, clinging to the husk of a former 
grandeur. At night, when a late visit 
to some patient caused me to be out, 
I must confess I always was a little 
glad when I had passed that ragged 
privet hedge, through the gaps of which 
I could get glimpses of the black bulk 
of The Grim House, lonely and silent 
amid the pine trees. 

By a species of self-analysis I tried 
to discover why I, a middle-aged physi- 
cian with a good, steady set of nerves, 
should quicken my footsteps almost 
automatically while passing the de- 
serted house. But I could discover no 
tangible source for the effect it had 
on my imagination. 

One moonless October night I was 
returning late from the deathbed of a 
patient of mine, and I was musing on 
the grotesque game we call life, when 
I approached the road leading past The 
Grim House. 

I stopped, startled. Through a gap 
in the hedge I could see lights moving 
in the old mansion. My first thought 
was of burglars or tramps, but I quickly 
perceived that it could be neither. A 
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large motor van stood at the gate and 
by the light of its lamps I could see 
the figures of four or five men com- 
ing and going, bearing large objects 
that were not clearly discernible in the 


+ 
t 
darkness 


They were not taking things 
from the old house; they were carry- 
ing things into it. 

I drew nearer, curious to see more 
of this midnight moving. A tall man, 
who appeared to supervising it, 
struck a match to light his cigarette, 
and in the fluttering flame I had a mo- 
mentary glimpse at his face. It was a 
keen, pale face, with a sharp black 
beard, and the flickering light distorted 
it, making it look like a Chinese theat- 
rical mask. 

Apparently I had arrived as the last 
of the load was being carried into the 
house, for before I could start on my 
way again, all the men, with the excep- 
tion of the bearded man, jumped into 
the moving van, and it rumbled away. 
The tall man stood at the gate a mo- 
ment, the tail 
pear. I thought it would be only neigh- 
borly to pass the time of day, or night, 
with him, and besides, I admit, I was 
impelled by a certain curiosity to see 
what manner of man would choose The 
Grim House to move into at midnight. 
So I advanced and said pleasantly: 

“Good evening.” 

The man started back as if I had 
struck at him with a knife. A thin, 
pale stream of light came through the 
open door of the house and down the 
path, and I could see his face. It was 
contorted with fear, suspicion, hate. 

“Who the devil are you?” he ques- 
tioned fiercely, and I saw his hand go 
behind him toward his hip pocket. 

“T’m very sorry if I alarmed you,” I 
said affably. “I’m one of your neigh- 
bors. Doctor Wain is my name. I’m 
just returning from a late call.” 

The demeanor underwent a 
quick and curious change. From snarl- 
ing hostility it changed abruptly to a 


be 


watching lights disap- 


’ 
mans 





ithe 
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politeness so ingratiating that it seemed 
almost artificial. 

“Oh, my dear Doctor Wain, forgive 
my rudeness,” he said in a voice that 
seemed to me to pur. “One naturally 
must be on one’s guard in a strange 
place, you know.” 

“Of course,” I assented, “but you 
need not worry about thieves or tramps 
out here. The place is singularly free 
from them.” 

“That is 
said. 

“For them?” I repeated, mystified. 

“Vou see,” explained my neighbor, “T 
am a somewhat nervous man, 


fortunate—for them,” he 


io | keep 
four very large and fierce Great Danes. 
They are trained to tear the throat out 
of any person who should venture on 
my property after dark.” 

He looked at me steadily as he said 


this, and there was a note in his voice 


that disturbed me; I could not help 
feeling that he was giving me a warn- 


ing, 

“Well, good night,” he said abruptly 
and went crunching up the gravel walk. 
to my own house 


[ walked on y 
He had not mentioned his name. He 


had given me no clew as to why he had 
taken The Grim House. But he had 
given me a very definite warning not 


to go there after dark. 

The next morning I glanced at the 
old house, but there were no signs of 
occupancy ; the new tenant was not to 
be But late that night I heard 
the chug of a motor van and from my 
study window I saw the midnight mov- 
ers at work again. 


seen. 


I do not approve of prying into one’s 
neighbors’ private affairs, but I felt that 


the 


circumstances in this case war- 
ranted my watching The Grim House. 
The objects the men carried were evi- 
dently quite heavy; frequently it took 
all four of them to carry one piece 
The sky was overcast and the moon 
gave forth only an occasional feeble 


beam, so that it was impossible for me 

























to see what they were carrying into 
the house ; of one thing I felt sure, and 
that was that their load was not ordi- 
nary furniture. Once, as they were 
carrying what I thought at first to be 
an enormous vase, as tall as a man, the 
moon, for just a second, came from be- 
hind a cloud, and its rays were re- 
flected by the shiny surface of the 
strange object. Then the moon retired, 
and ii the dimmer light I saw one of 
the men slip and I heard the shivering 
crash of breaking glass. My bearded 
hbor broke into a fit of swearing. 

I never remember hearing a man so 
completely lose control of himself; he 
raged and cursed like a wild thing. 

‘You clumsy dogs,” I heard him say 
angrily, “that was worth two thousand 
dollars.” 

Several more of these large glass ob- 
jects were unloaded, with great care, 
and carried into the house. Then I 
heard what I believed to be hammer 
if some repairing were be- 


new 
eis 


blow 5, aS 
ing done. 

I sat at my window, letting my fancy 
supply all sorts of strange solutions to 
the riddle I had witnessed, when I 
heard a sound that froze my blood. 

It was a prolonged, eerie, moaning 
sound, now very loud, now falling 
way to a deep, guttural muttering. 
Then the moon came out, and I made 
out, vaguely, several black shapes rov- 
ing through the tall grass of The Grim 
House lawn. Animals as big as small 
ponies! I had heard the baying of the 
giant dogs that my neighbor said would 
tear the throat out of any nocturnal 
visitor. 

When I passed The Grim House next 
day, [ took good care to keep clear of 
the hedge, for I had small wish to en- 
counter the savage brutes. I noticed 
that all the blinds were in place and 
that new windowpanes had been put 
in, making the decaying house look like 
some ancient, dissipated roué trying to 
put on a bold front with new spectacles 
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and a new necktie. Also, I observed 
that a large sign hung near the front 
gate: 

NO ADMITTANCE, 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted. 
Beware of the Dogs. 

Several days passed. ‘The man was 
a quiet enough neighbor; I never saw 
him during the day at all, and I'd have 
scarcely known The Grim House was 
occupied had I not seen lights there oc- 
casionally, or, now and then, heard the 
baying of the Great Danes, as_ they 
roamed about, a menace to any person 
who ventured to approach the old house 
and its secluded occupant. 

About a week after The Grim House 
had become inhabited, I became aware 
that my neighbor with the black beard 
was not a hermit; he had a compan- 
ion. I made this discovery as the re- 
sult of an odd adventure. 

I was strolling along past the privet 
hedge that girdled the old house, hav- 
ing found out that the dogs were ken- 
neled up during the day, and was peer- 
ing through the hedge, where it was 
thin enough, when I became aware that 
two sharp eyes were watching me 
through the leaves. 

I paused, and made out the sketchy 
outlines of a face; it was not my neigh- 
bor of the beard, but a little, old man, 
with a weazened, lined face, like faded 
leather; it was the sort of face one 
seldom sees except on beds of pain. 

As our eyes met, he looked alarmed; 
he glanced behind him several times, 
as if to see if he were watched. 

“Good evening,” I said to him. 

For reply the old man opened wide 
his mouth and pointed into it. Then 
he shut it and motioned with his arm 
toward my house; it was a motion as 
if he would push me away. The ges- 
ture said as plainly as words could that 
I had better go to my own home and 
avoid the vicinity of The Grim House. 
But although the old man seemed to 
have a real concern for my safety, I 
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stood rooted to the spot, for with the 
trained eye of a physician | had fol- 
lowed the finger of the man when he 
had pointed to his open mouth, and | 
had seen a shocking thing. The man 
had no tongue! 

Before I could answer his wordless 
warning, the old man turned and skur- 
ried away toward the house like a ven- 
erable frightened rabbit. As he went I 
was dressed in the 
semiformal garb of an English man- 
servant. 

A fascination that was stronger than 
my half-formed fears caused me to pass 
close to the hedge at about the same 
time the following evening; I was con- 
vinced that his gesture had not been a 
hostile 


could see that he 


one. As I passed along the 
wrinkled, 
thrust through the hedge, and I started 

Lnif 


knire 


hedge a bony hand was 
back, fearing, in a sudden panic, a 
thrust, but tl 
old man contained nothing more deadly 
than a scrap of paper, which I took. 

| unfolded the scrap of rough wrap- 
ping paper, but before I could read 
message he had and hurried 
In a convulsive, hurried scrawl 


ie hand of the tongueless 


turned 
away. 
| read: 


If my mast 


er asks you to dinner, for God 
sake, don’t come 

Back in my study I read the note 
again and again, and I looked out at 
the great, square shape of the old house 
with a renewed interest. 

That night I was called to New York 
for a consultation, and didn’t get home 
cool, 


till nearly one o’clock. It was a 


crisp autumn night and before retiring 
[ looked out at the shadowy outlines of 
The Grim House. A bez of heht 
stealing through a chink in the blir 

told me that brilliantly lighted 
inside, but there was nothing unusual 
that 


id, 
it was 
about My neighbor, I had long 
since concluded, was a very late reader, 
or else he was afraid of the dark. 
Tired, I went to bed at once, and had 


io} 


fallen into a doze, when the night was 
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cut by a sound so ghastly and terrible 
that 1 bounded from my bed, trembling, 
It was the scream of a human being, a 
man, in an extremity of pain and ter- 
ror, and it came from The Grim House. 
it was followed by words, shrieked, 
almost squealed : 

“Mercy, mercy, for 
mercy, mer——” 

And then there was a muffled crash, 
and dead, awful silence. 

I did not go up to The Grim House, 
as a braver man might have done; I 
quieted my conscience by telling my- 
self that the tall with the black 
beard could take care of himself. As 
for the old servant, it could not have 
been he who cried out. 

I did not sleep well the rest 


God's 


Sake, 


man 


of the 
night, and at daybreak I was awake. 
[ looked out of the window where I 
could see the sickly gray walls of The 
Grim House, looking like the ghost of a 


dwelling in the morning mist. I saw 
that my fears for the 
1,} + 


1 1 = ° ‘ 
bearded neighbor were unfounded, fo1 


safety orf my 


I made out his figure, surrounded 


us huge dovs, 


I which ftawned abou 


prang into the air to 
meat 
figure, 


its of from his hand. 
econd bent and small, 
from the house, carrying a platter 


and I recognized 


more meat, tl 

tongueless servant, who held the plat- 
ter while the black-bearded 
the great beg for 
fast. Who was it, then, who had cried 


out in the night in such anguish of body 


man made 


brute their br 


and spirit? 
After tl 


| 
was my duty asar 


iat incident I decided that 1 
; ’ memb« 
»f the community to keep an even clo 
watch on The Grim House. My curi- 
osity had a lot to do with it, too, io1 
what 1 had seen and ved to 
deepen the atmosphere of mystery 
old place had always held for me. 
Two nights after I had heard the 
cry, the noise of a motor car at The 
Grim House gate brought me to my 


heard ser 














observation post, and I saw the tall, 
bearded tenant alight from one of the 
public taxicabs, followed by another 
man. The man, so far as I could tell 
in the moonlight, was young, rather 
fat, and roughly dressed. From the 
way he lurched as he went up the walk, 
I judged that he had been drinking. 
My neighbor, however, walked with a 
and steady step, sometimes 
helping his companion by taking him 
by the arm. They disappeared into 
the house, the lights were lit, and I 
heard no more that night. 

The nocturnal visitors of my bearded 
neighbor increased in number. Some- 
times for a whole week, he brought 
home some one with him every night, 
usually around midnight, and always— 
of this I felt certain—a different person. 


straight 


Most of his visitors appeared to be 
young. Several times there were 
women. This continued for nearly a 
month. The visitors were quiet 


enough; once the door of The Grim 
House closed behind them, I had no 
for I never heard 
The Great Danes 


cause to complain, 
a sound after that. 
could be seen, now and then, roaming 
through the uncut grass of the lawn, 
but they, too, it seemed, had taken on 
the silence of the old house, and their 
baying grew more and more infrequent. 

A motley collection of visitors came 
out with my bearded neighbor, always 
at night, and I had about decided to 
put him down as a harmless eccentric, 
possibly a bit demented, who enjoyed 
playing the Caliph of Bagdad, when 
one of those clear and obvious things 
which are often so near and plain that 
one does not perceive them, struck me. 
Although I had seen my strange neigh- 
bor leave the grounds early in the eve- 
ning numerous times, I had never seen 
a single one of his guests leave! 

The only exit from the grounds of 
The Grim House lay directly in the 
path of my observation, and J felt sure 
that had any of that numerous company 
8E—ps 


Grim House 


of nocturnal visitors left I’d have seen 
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them. I smoked many a pipe over the 
problem that night, and strange, dis- 
quieting theories crossed my mind. 
When I finally retired, only one thought 
was clear in my brain, and that was 
that I must get to the bottom of this 
strange-looking business. 

As I left my house the next morn- 


ing, a man was waiting for me on the 
41 


walk. I was surprised to recognize the 
black-bearded tenant of The Grim 
House, 


He made me a sweeping, Continen- 
tal bow, and, showing his stron’, white 
teeth, wished me a good morning. 

“IT fear I have been unneighborly,” 
he said, “but I have been frightfully 
busy. But now my house is in order, 
and I hope you'll do me the honor of 
dining with me at seven-thirty  to- 
night.” 

] thought of the warning of the 
tongueless old servant, and T tried to 
read what was that 
and that elaborate courtesy. But the 


in back of smile 
smile was inscrutable. 

“Oh, I'll chain up the dogs,” he said, 
as I hesitated. 

I made a sudden resolution. 

“T’ll be delighted to come,” T said. 
” he said, with a curiou 
Then he 


“Fine, fine, 
little noise, like a 
walked away. 

But I could not go to dinner at The 
Grim House that night. I was called 
to Philadelphia for an operation; | 
tried to phone my neighbor, but I remem- 
bered that he hadn’t told me his name 
I was forced to resort to the expedient 
f telegram addressed to 
and to hurry off 


chuckle. 


of sending a 
“The Grim House,” 
to Philadelphia. I didn’t get back home 
till past midnight. The Grim House 
was dark and silent. 

The next morning I decided to go to 
The Grim House to tell its occupant 
why I had been unable to come to din- 
ner. It was about ten o’clock when I 
set out to visit my Mephistolphelian 
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neighbor; I remembered the warning 
note of the old servant, so I slipped 
into my pocket the automatic 1 had 
carried in the Philippines. 

I went to the front door of The Grim 
House, and pulled at the old-fashioned 
bell; rotten with rust, it came off in 
my hand. I rapped loudly with my 
walking stick without eliciting any re- 
I knew that it was not my 
neighbor’s custom to be away from 
home at this time of day, so I went 
round to the back of the house and, 
climbing on the sagging, decaying back 
porch, rapped briskly on the back door. 
It had not been locked, and it swung 
open at my touch. I saw a sight that 
I shall remember to my grave. 

The large kitchen of the old house 
had been painted a brilliant white, and 
it had been kept spotless. It was fitted 
up as an unusual sort- of laboratory, 
and was filled with strange instruments 
and machines that suggested at once 
chemistry and surgery. The apparatus 
was familiar, and yet unfamiliar. Then 
I realized what it was that made it so 
queer; the conventional chemical equip- 
ment was there, but it was many times 
the ordinary size. There were gro- 
tesque alembics, enormous burners, 
phials that would hold a gallon, and, 
finally, the glass vases which I had 
seen carried in turned out to be giant 
test tubes, as big as a man. Some 
were filled with curious substances, 
which I did not recognize, and in the 
room there was a pungent, mephitic 
odor. In one corner was a shelf, cov- 
ered with glittering instruments, and 
near it a white-enameled table, under 
a powerful arc light. But the thing in 
the room that drew my like a 
magnet was the only untidy object in 
it. It was the body of a man lying on 
the white table. 

He had been dressed in white duck 
from head to foot, but his suit was 
now drenched in places with crimson. 
He had been beaten almost beyond 


sponse, 


gaze 
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recognition by some heavy, blunt in- 
strument, but enough remained of that 
thin, sardonic face with its bristle of 
black beard to make me certain that 
it was my tall neighbor with whom J 
was to have dined on the night before, 
I bent over and made a hasty profes- 
sional examination. He had not been 
dead long. 

I called out several times, thinking to 
summon the old servant, but my voice 
echoed through the empty house. I 
pushed open a swinging door that in the 
old days had led into the dark, paneled 
dining room. The blinds were shut, 
so for a moment I could see nothing, 
Then, as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the dimness, I saw that the dining room 
contained four large steel cages, such 
as wild animals are transported in. 
They were empty. Had the dogs been 
kept there? Where were they now? 

Continuing my cautious explorations, 
I pushed open another door and found 
myself in a butler’s pantry, that had 
been turned into a bedroom by putting 
an iron cot in it. Several suits of 
clothes of expensive material hung there. 
I hastily examined the pockets of a 
brown suit I remembered the bearded 
man wore when he invited me to din- 
ner, and found three letters. They 
were addressed to Doctor Karl Raffin, 
General Delivery, New York City. 
They were business letters of no sig- 
nificance from a chemical company 
about some rare salts he had ordered. 

Karl Raffin! The name was famil- 
iar. Then I remembered. That was 
the name of a physician who had pub- 
lished in Vienna, some years before, 
some curious monographs on the pos- 
sibility of a man creating human life. 
His theories had been generally dis- 
credited in the medical world, but they 
had been so plausible and so daring that 
for a time he had created quite a stir. 

I went over to my own house and 
phoned for the police. Then I re- 
turned to pursue my investigations, to 
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try to find out who it was who had 
struck those furious blows. 

As I entered the front vestibule, I 
stumbled over something. I stooped and 
picked it up. It was a heavy black- 
thorn stick, broken in the middle, and 
on the big, knobbed handle were little 
tufts of black hair, stuck there with a 
dry, reddish paste. With such a 
weapon it would be easy to kill a man. 

Then a panic seized me and a cold 
sweat came to-my brow, for I recog- 
nized the black-thorn stick. Years be- 
fore, I had given it as a birthday pres- 
ent to my brother-in-law, Roger Far- 
rier, who lived about a mile from The 
Grim House. 

Koger Farrier a murderer? A set- 
led, family man, a respectable lawyer. 
I remembered his sudden flares 
of violent temper, which so soon cooled 
for which he more than made up 
by long periods of perfect good nature, 
and I thought of his powerful physique, 
souvenir of his college rowing days. I 
held the broken stick in my hands; 
that there was not another like it I felt 
sure, for I had hunted all over Ireland 
for just such a stick. Roger always 
carried it; indeed, many persons who 
did not know his name described him 
as “the big fellow with the big, black 
stick.” 

I was in an agony of mind, torn be- 
tween duty and my affection for Roger. 
What was I to do? The police solved 
this question for me by arriving just 
then, and I had no choice but to hand 
over the stick, and, since I knew that 
its identification would be the work of 
but a few hours, to tell them whose it 
Farrier was arrested 


was. Roger 


within an hour. 


statement of 
the New 
Pelham 


sworn 
member of 
resident of 


Below is the 
Roger Farrier, 
York bar and 
Manor: 

On the evening of November 12th, my 
young son, Robert, eleven years old, was re- 
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turning home from a Boy Scout meeting. 
Just before dark he passed the property 
known as The Grim House. He was tossing 
a ball with his brother Vernon, aged thirteen, 


and the ball lodzed in the hedge. Robert 
thrust his arm in to get the ball. As he did 


so, his arm was seized by some man on the 


other side of the hedge, and the man at- 
tempted to drag my son’s body through the 
hedge. Robert screamed and his brother 


came to his aid. Vernon says that he saw 
the man, and that he was a tall man with a 
black beard and a wild, savage face. When 
the man saw Vernon, he released Robert, 
who ran home sobbing with terror and pain 


His arm was black and blue from the grip 
of his assailant. 

I was not at home at the time, and I did 
not hear the story until I arrived home about 
eight-thirty. I started at once for The Grim 
House to demand an explanation, for | was 


loath to have a man arrested until I had 
heard both sides of the story 

I knocked at the front door ¢ The G 
House, and a tall man with a black d 
who was dressed all in white, like a 
or a surgeon, came to the door and a I 
what I wanted. I said, as calmly as I could 


that I had come to see the man who had 


assaulted my son 





He was suave, almost oily, as he replied 
that he feared the boys were te m 
fairy stories. But I had seen the bruises on 
my son’s arm, and I didn’t like the ma 
smile, so I answered hotly that I didn’t be 
lieve him, and that I wanted his side « he 


story, and without delay 
down there,” he said, “it 
Says no tr doesn’t it? Well, it’s 
lucky for you I haven't let out iny dogs for 


“See that sign 


passers, 


the night, or they'd have ripped you to 
pieces.” Then he suddenly lost control of 
himself and cried out with an oath: “A 
for your brats, teach them to keep away 
from other men’s property.” He started to 
close the door in my face, but I wa 

mad now, and [| blocked it with m t 
He attempte Il to shove me out of the d 
and down the steps, and gave me a 

blow in the chest. I lost my grip on 


temper entirely, and struck him r 

head with my blackthorn stick. He tr 

and cried into the house in a terrible 
“Gryce, let out the dogs.” Then he 

at me again, and I struck back with such 
force that he staggered back into the hallway 
and dropped. I fled in a panic, but not a 


two or three huge d 


moment too soon for 
came tearin 1round the corner and came 
leaping after me. I reached the gate just 


ahead of them. 
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That is the whole story. I swear I struck 
Doctor Raffin only twice; I deny that in the 
heat of my anger | struck him repeatedly, 
although | cannot prove that I did not do 
so. I am deeply, deeply sorry for my loss 
of self-control, but I reiterate that I re- 
member striking but twice, and then in self- 
fense. 

(Signed) 


When I read the 
brother-in-law, Roger Farrier, I be- 
lieved every word of it. In our long 
friendship I had known him to be a 
man of unimpeachable honesty, and I 
knew that even in this dire circumstance 
he would tell the truth as he saw it. 
But how I, his friend, felt about his 
guilt, and how a skeptical jury would 
feel about it, were two entirely different 
matters, and I was gravely concerned. 

After my first superficial examina- 
tion of Doctor Raffin, whose shattered 
head told a story of the insensate fury 
of his assailant, I had not looked at all 
closely at the body, which the police 
had allowed to lie as I had found it 
until the coroner should arrive. 

The coroner was long in coming, so 
I decided to examine the dead man 
more closely. I unbuttoned his tight- 
fitting white coat, now stained with 
his life blood, and as I did so I gave 
a whistle of surprise that made the 
policeman on guard over the body start 
out of his reverie. 

“What is it, doctor?” he asked. 

“Why, this man has been stabbed 
through the heart!” I exclaimed. 

The policeman examined the deep 


KoGER GRESHAM IF ARRIER. 


statement of my 


wound. 

“Whoever struck that blow 
strong right arm,” he declared. 

The chief of the police force, Me- 
Rae, an astute, middle-aged man, came 
into the room just then, visibly excited. 
He was carrying something in his hand. 

“T always did say that the French- 
man who said, ‘Look for the woman,’ 
was a wise old bird,” he announced. 
“Look at this.” “This” was an irregu- 
lar piece of purple silk, about as big 


had a 
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as a handkerchief, and with ragged 
edges. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Piece of a woman’s dress,” he replied, 
“Found it in the grass, near the hedge, 
Also a few small tell-tale stains.” 

“Show me where,” I said excitedly, 

Chief McRae led me to a place near 
the hedge not far from the gate, where 
the long grass had been trampled for 
several square yards. There were a 
number of small, crimson patches on 
the ground. Quite close to the hedge 
was soft dirt where the grass had not 
grown. Eagerly | examined it. There 
were fresh footprints there, of two 
kinds: the footprints of a woman’s 
small, high-heeled shoe and the foot- 
prints of a very large dog. 

“We must find that woman,” said 
Chief McRae. 

“And I think I have a good idea 
where she may be,” I replied, as I hur- 
ried to my own house to telephone. 

I called up the public hospital, which 
is located about a mile from The Grim 
House, 

“This is Doctor Wain speaking,” I 
said. “Have you treated a woman last 
night or this morning for severe lacer- 
ations caused by the bite of an animal? 
She was wearing a purple silk dress.” 

“Why, yes, doctor,” came the answer. 
“She’s here now.” 

“Please don’t let her go before I get 
there,” I directed. 

“Oh, no fear of that,” the hospital 
answered. ‘“She’s pretty 
badly hurt. She’s just recovered con- 
sciousness and we haven’t been able 
to find out who she is or how she was 
hurt. She looks as if she’d been in a 
tiger’s cage. We found her uncon- 
a field not far from your 


employee 


scious in 
house.” 

“T’ll be right over,” I said. 

I jumped into my roaster and burned 
up the road to the hospital. 

I was shown to the bedside of a dark 
woman of perhaps thirty, in whose 














deep, black eyes were signs of a great 
sorrow. Her limbs and body were 
swathed in bandages, and she was suf- 
fering from lacerations and shock, but 
the interne told me that her condition 
serious. When she heard I 
had come from The Grim House she 
said in a tired voice with a slight for- 
eign accent, Italian, I judged: 

“Ts he dead?” 

I nodded. 

“I’m glad,” she said simply. Then she 
asked me to write down a statement, 
which she dictated to me with an utter 
lack of emotion in her tone. 


vas not 


My name is Marie Therese Leska, and I 
ras born in Corsica. I confess freely, and 
without fear of the consequences and with- 
, that I killed Doctor Karl Raffin 
night of November 12th. 

If there was ever a monster created in the 
shape of a man, it was he. I met Doctor 
faffin about three years ago. I was singing 
mall roles in the opera then, and had every 
promise of a bright career. I was fascinated 
by him; he was so masterful, so diabolically 
clever. We got married and then he deserted 
me 

[ had lost my place in the opera company— 
lost my voice, and everything I held dear 
and sacred. I wrote him frantic letters, for 
I was almost penniless, and what friends I 
had had, I had sacrificed to him. He made 
I was desperate, so one night I 


out remorse 


on the 


no reply. 
followed him out to his house out here 
|! swear [ had no intention of killing him 
when I came out; the knife I carried was 
for myself if he should again spurn me 

I waited outside his house till nine-thirty, 
crouching against the hedge At about nine 
I saw a big man, swinging a big stick, go up 
the path. I heard the sound of angry words, 
ind then some blows, and the big man came 
running down the path as if fiends were after 
indeed they were, in the shape of 
He rushed past me as I trembled 
there in the darkness. A little later, some 
one whistled from the house and the dogs 
went around to the back, and I could hear 
them g and snapping as they were 
fed. So I ran up the path and knocked at 
the door ° 
Raffin came very cautiously. He 
had a wound on his head, and he was hold- 
ing a piece of absorbent cotton over it. I 
pushed by him, and was inside the house be- 
fore he could stop me. 


him, as 


huge dogs 


growling 


Doctor 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said in a sneering 
voice that chilled my heart. 

We went into a brilliantly lighted labora- 
tory. A _ scared-looking old man, whom I 
knew to be Gryce, Doctor Raffin’s v: 
in from feeding the dogs. Some one 
room off the laboratory moaned, and 
Gryce shudder 

“Get out, you swine,” cried Doctor " 
and Gryce cringed out of the room, leaving 
me alone with the man | once loved and 
later hated so bitte rly. 

I begged him to have pity on me, but he 
only jeered at me. 

“You consider yours 
said, “that the dogs didn't 


let, came 
in the 
| saw 


Raffin 


may 





bons when you can n. 
stances, | think it would be wise of you to get 
down on 


far as the 


your knees and beg me to esco 
you as gate Chat } 
do for you.” 

le blew cigarette smoke in mv 

I seemed to burst. With the wild 


1 
I 
\ 1 


y brain 





fury of my Corsican ancestors, I d 
out my knife and struck him in the chest, 
once, twice, and he reeled aw f in 

Then I ran, sobbing with fear, into the nicht 


os 


1 





I ran blin 


lindly toward the hedge, ving 
to the path. As I neared the hedge, one o 
the great dogs sprang at tl t; th 
knife was still in my hand, and I ma 1 
to beat him off. For a I gied 
for my life with hit he t my rm and 
legs with his fangs before |] id get 
the gate and fall, fainting yutside 


IT may have lain there an hour, [ may h 
lain there but ten minute [I don’t knov 
At last I got to my feet and the will to live 
made me stagger on. I |} vacu f 
that I'd reach a railroad station a e 
back to New York But ter [ had 


to get 
struggled on for what med endl hours, 
my strength gave way Just as day wa 


breaking, I fell unconscious in a 
the roadside 


Every word of this 


what I said in the beginning. I d 
the least remorse for what I have done. An 
earthly jury may find me guilty of the mur- 
der of Doctor Raffin, but I have n r of 
the verdict of a Heavenly one. He was not 
a man; he was a'beast 

(Signed) Mariz Tuer LESKA 


It was past three in the afternoon 


when I[ returned to The Grim ftlouse 


with the statement of Marie Therese 
Leska. With me I brought, also, tl 
knife with 


the crime. 


she had commiited 


which 
It was a small affair, very 
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old, and with a carved handle that 
might have been the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The blade was not very sharp. 
Indeed, it was more like a paper cutter 
than a lethal weapon, and I wondered 
how so frail a woman could have 
driven that small, dull knife into the 
stalwart body of Doctor Raffin. 

On one point my mind was greatly 
relieved. Her confession supplied an 
incontestable alibi, it seemed to me, for 
Roger Farrier, for had she not sworm 
that she had seen Doctor Raffin alive 
after Roger Farrier, “the big man,” 
left the house? And yet how could 
one account for the shattered skull of 
the dead man? 

As I drew near The Grim House, I 
passed that part of the hedge where 
the mysterious note of warning had 
been handed to me, and a new prob- 
lem presented itself to my mind. What 
had become of the tongueless man? 
And where were the dogs? 

The coroner had not reached the 
scene when I returned to The Grim 
House from the hospital; there had 
been a trolley accident in another part 
of the county which required his pres- 
ence, it seemed. So the body of Doc- 
tor Raffin lay where J had first found 
it—on the operating table. 

Once again I examined the stab 
wound in his chest, and then I com- 
pared it with the little Corsican knife 
in my hand. There could be no doubt 
about it; that little knife could never 
have made that deep gash. It might 
have made the two or three superficial 
cuts in the fleshy part of the chest, 
mere scratches, which I noticed for the 
first time, but it could never have been 
driven in, almost to the spine, even by a 
powerful man 

My head began to swim with this 
mass of contradictory evidence. A man 
lead, his skull shattered and a deep 
Two persons 


Is ¢ 


stab wound in his heart. 


firmly believe that they have killed 
him, and yet there is every reason to 
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believe that neither of them did! And 
if Roger Farrier or the Corsican woman 
had not killed him, who had? 

I decided, while waiting for the ar- 
rival of the coroner, to poke around 
The Grim House. I made my way 
along one of those seemingly super- 
fluous passageways that honeycomb 
those old, wooden houses, until I came 
to a trapdoor in the floor. 

I opened it and started down the 
stairs to the cellar with a lighted match 
in my hand. I reached the bottom of 
the stairs, and as I did so the trap- 
door above me closed with a bang, blow- 
ing out my light and leaving me in to- 
tal darkness. A heavy, sickening smell 
came to my nostrils. I took a step for- 
ward and partly stumbled. I put out 
my hand to prevent myself from fall- 
ing; it touched something soft yet solid, 
the furry form of a large animal. I 
scrambied back up the stairs at the cost 
of a scraped shin, and then lighted an- 
other match. By its light I could see 
on the cellar floor four Great Danes, 
the largest I have ever seen; but I had 
no need to fear their fangs now, for 
their glassy eyes protruded and _ their 
muscular legs and bodies were con- 
torted, and they were stone cold after 
the death spasm produced by what I 
could see was a powerful poison. 

The atmosphere of the cellar was too 
nauseating for me to examine my grisly 
discovery further, and, indeed, I had 
little inclination to do so. But here 
was a new question that had to be an- 
swered before the whole story of the 
killing of Doctor Raffin could be told. 
Who had poisoned the dogs? 

After my gruesome find in the cel- 
lar, I felt that I must ransack the en- 
tire house. The upper rooms were 
quite empty and had not been used. 
The servants’ the third 
floor were similarly covered with thick 
layers of dust. But in a little hallway 
I found a ladder leading to an attic, 
and the absence of dust on its rungs 


quarters on 
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told me plainly that some one had gone 
up it within the past twenty-four hours, 
As quietly as I could, I climbed the lad- 
der, my revolver in my hand. 

I heard a slight sound above me, as 
if some one were moving, and then a 
noise that was like the whimper of an 
animal, 

I flung open a small trapdoor and 
lifted myself into a squat, beamed attic. 
In the faint light that came through a 
skylight, uncleaned for ten years, I saw 
that the place had been fitted up as a 
bedroom. In the corner crouched the 
figure of a man. 

“Come out gr I'll shoot,” I cried. 

He turned, and I the 
frightened face of the tongueless old 
servant. As he me, he 
ceased to tremble so violently, and came 
out of the corner. Drawing the stub 
of a pencil from his pocket, he wrote 
on the gray wall: 

, 


recognized 





recognized 


{s he dead ?’ 

I nodded my head. 

A curious, grim smile came to his 
lined, leathern face, a face 
with suffering that I hadn’t thought a 
Then he pitched for- 
ward into my arms in a dead faint. 

! carried the tongueless old man 
downstairs. He was on the point of a 
complete collapse, so I had him taken 
to the hospital. There, with warm food 
inside him, he seemed to recover rap- 
idly, and he signified that he wanted 
writing material brought to him. A 
en and some paper were brought, and 
e wrote out in the shaky scrawl of an 
ld man the most frightful story I have 
ever read. 


: 
so marked 


smile possible. 


| 
h 


ol 


It was I, Simon Gryce, who killed Doctor 
Karl Raffin, the worst man ever born. I did 
it, yes, and I’m glad I did it. If the law 
wishes to punish me, I do not care, although 
it was not with my own hands that I struck 
the blows that ended the life of a devil. The 
blows were struck by another with even 
more reason for hating Doctor Raffin than | 
have; but he struck the blows is be 
yond the reach of the law, and the crime is 


who 
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no blot upon his soul, because Doctor Raffin 
stole his soul away from him. 

I, and | alone, am guilty; it was I who 
made it possible for the man without a soul 
to strike down the fiend who had stripped 
him of all that made life worth living. You 
think I talk in riddles. Let me tell you my 
story from the first. 

[ was born in London, sixty-six years ago, 
the son of Samuel Gryce, head butler in the 
household of the Earl of Dunraven. 1] 
always a timid, undersized lad, 
afraid of my own shadow. 

“Lad, you haven't the pluck of a hare,” my 


Was 


and 


ale 
WCak 





father would say, “but I'll make you the 
best gentleman’s man in England, for all 
that.” 

That was my father’s ambition and it be- 
came mine. I became Lord Ashdowne' 
man and was.with him for more than thirty 
years; then [ was with his n, Sir Ralph 
Berwind. One sad day, two years ago, Sir 
Ralph was killed while hunting, and | found 
myself an old man, no longer spry, and with- 
out a situation. I had supported a couple of 
isters and had been able to put by very 
little, so one day found me sittin n th 
Thames Embankment, looking at the green 
water and thinking things no Christian h 
a right to think. 

\ tall, well-dressed stranger came and 
sat beside me. 

“You were Sir Ralph Berwind’s man, 


weren't you?” he asked. 
“T was,” I said. 
Out of a situation, eh?” he says. 


Yes,” I reply. 





‘I need a man,” he says. 

“Indeed?” I answer, not very cordially, 
for there was something about him I didn’t 
like; I don’t know what it was, but I felt 
he wasn’t an honest man. 

“Oh,” he says with a grin, “you needn't 
worry about my position. I stand quite as 
high in my field as Sir Ralph stood in polo.” 
And he handed me a card which said he was 
Doctor Karl Raffin. 

[ went with him; the wages were very 
good. He was overbearing, often lost his 
temper, and sometimes was drunk, but I put 
up with it. Then we came to the Stat 

From the very first, I stood in terror of 
Doctor Raffin, and my fear grew. He hada 
way of looking me in the eye with those 
burning eyes of his for a long time, until 
my head became dizzy and I felt weak all 
over. He had a way of gritting his teeth 


hen he talked to me that always made me 
think he would have liked to bury them in 


‘ 


my throa 


He took a house out in a wild spot in 
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New Jersey, and fitted up a laboratory there. 
It was my work to keep the place clean. I 
was forbidden to come into the laboratory 
except when he particularly ordered it. He 
worked there for some weeks, and from my 
bedroom upstairs I heard some strange 
sounds, but I minded my own business as 
a well-trained gentleman’s man should. 

One night I thought the doctor had gone 
out, and I heard sounds in the laboratory, 
so I came downstairs, thinking it might be 
thieves. I opened the door gently and saw 
a dreadful sight. There was a little boy 
No, I cannot write it down 

My gasp must have betrayed me, for the 
doctor left his frightful experiment and 
shook me by the throat as a terrier shakes 
a rat. 

“You cursed spy,” he shouted, “I'll teach 
you to snoop!” 

He seized the chloroform sponge, and 
pressed it to my nose and I lost conscious- 
ness, 

When I woke up I was in my own bed, 
and my mouth felt dry, and sore and empty. 
I tried to cry out for I was too weak to 
move, but I could make only a gagging noise. 
He had cut off my tongue. 

Every day while I was recovering, Doctor 
Raffin would come into my room and gloat 
over my pain and my attempts to speak. 

“Listen, Gryce,” he said to me one day, 
“let this be a lesson to you. You are my 
man, body and soul, do you understand, and 
if you betray me, I'll boil you alive in one 
of those big test tubes.” 

The disappearance of the boy created such 
a stir in the neighborhood, that Doctor Raf- 
fin thought it advisable to move, and he 
came out to the old house in Pelham Manor. 

My pen revolts from setting down what 
happened _ there. Night after night he 
lured homeless, friendless men and women 
out there. They never left. 

One day he had been drinking, and he 
said to me, “Gryce, do you know what I am? 
i'm a vivisectionist of Some day in 
my test tube I'll find the elixir of life. Then 
I'll live forever. But no one else shall have 








souls 


a drop.” 

Again and again I tried to make up my 
mind to run away. But a fear stronger than 
my other fears held me there; my very soul 
was afraid of Doctor Raffin. 

A little later he said to me: “Gryce, the 
quality of my material is too poor.” 
“Material’ was what he called the poor 


human devils he lured into his laboratory. 
“It takes life to make life,” he continued 

“Now, these tramps are inferior beings; I 

need a man of good intellectual develop- 
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ment—a man like my neighbor, Doctor 
Wain, eh?” And he rubbed his hands and 
chuckled. So, at the risk of torture, | 
wrote a note warning Doctor Wain of his 
peril. Lucky man that he never kept his 
dinner engagement with Doctor Raffin! 

It was Doctor Raffin’s custom to keep the 
men and women—“his material”—in the iron 
cages in the dining room. He silenced them 
by paralyzing their tongues. 

At night he never permitted me in the 
laboratory; he made me go up to my little 
room in the attic, and then he took the 
ladder away. The screams and pleadings 
I have heard from those poor devils before 
Doctor Raffin silenced them were awful, 
awful. But I was too weak, too weak to do 
anything. 

Yesterday I saw that the cage contained 
a handsome man, just turned thirty, a man 
with red hair and the physique of an ath- 
lete. His power of speech was gone, and 
he could only look at me with dumb, plead- 
ing eyes. 

The doctor had been drinking again, and 
his tongue was loose. 

“There’s material for you!” he cried. “A 
brilliant lawyer, he was. To-night I'll take 
out part of his brain, the part that he thinks 
with, and leave only the part he imitates 
with. Then we'll see some sport. I’m a 
magician, Gryce, and with the touch of my 
wand I can turn a man into a gibbering par- 


rot.” And he waved a surgical knife over 
his head. 
Last night Doctor Wain was expected, 


but he didn’t come. It would have been his 
last visit on this earth, if he had. At nine 
or thereabouts, I saw the big man with the 
black stick visit the doctor, heard their quar- 
rel, and saw the man strike the doctor 
twice. 

They were only glancing blows, and in- 
flicted slight cuts on the doctor’s head. 

Then I looked into the unlighted dining 
room, and I saw two bright, staring eyes— 
the eyes of the thing that had been a man. 
He, too, had seen the doctor struck. I 
slipped out and picked up the stick the big 
man left when he fled, and placed it near 
the cage. 

A little later the woman came, and, as I 
returned from feeding the dogs, I heard 
her pleading with Doctor Raffin. He or- 
dered me from the room, but I watched at 
the door and saw her strike twice with the 
little knife. The doctor was wearing a coat 
of tough linen, and her blows made only 
slight scratches, which he dressed himself. 
He laughed to himself when he heard the 
dogs attack her. But I slipped out and called 
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them off, and coaxed them into the cellar. I had finished reading this frightful 
There I fed them poisoned meat. document by the bedside of its writer 


The doctor was so engrossed in his ex- when a young interne came in, walking 
periment that he did not notice what was ’ ; 


happening; he did not notice that I had left ©" tiptoe. 

the dinning- room door ajar so that the thing “Say, Doctor Wain,” he whispered 
in the cage saw the woman stab him. Very to me, “before you go, drop over to the 
softly I slipped into the dining room and psychopathic ward. will you. There’s 
placed a long surgical knife outside the cage - ¢ eS, mute 
ue = Then 1 enteched Ge dace ot Ge 48 GUeet nut over there—a big, strong 
cage, and hurried to my attic, where I fellow with red hair. They picked him 
knelt until below I heard the most terrified up in a swampy field not far from The 
scream I had ever heard in that house of Grim House. When they found him 
torture. I knew it could not be the thing ln eee catching frogs and clubbing 


that had been a man, for his tongue was eadl “I stick - 
dead. I knew it was Doctor Raffin facing them | to death with a stick anc vein 
the creature whose soul he had destroyed stabbing them with an_ operating 


(Signed) Simon Gryct knife.” 





WILL HE BE EXECUTED? 


OR sixteen years “Kid” Kelly has been imprisoned in Oklahoma, waiting for 
the legal authorities to set a date for his execution. He is held now at 
McAlester, where the prison officials have not even the usual commitment papers 
authorizing them to take charge of the offender. Kelly was convicted of mur- 
der in 1905 and sentenced to death. His case was appealed to the Federal courts 
and later to the State courts, but, owing to an odd legal tangle, both State and 
Federal courts denied that they had jurisdiction to act in the matter. The United 
States attorney general ordered that Kelly be hung or released, but the Oklahoma 
ju ige who had tried him refused to resentence him, and he was sent to Mc- 
Alester to await final action of the authorities in regard to him. That action 
has not been taken. 

Some of the persons who participated in the original trial declare that the 
United States district attorney at the time offered to permit Kelly to enter a 
plea of guilty to a charge of manslaughter and get a sentence of five years in 
a lederal penitentiary, but that the unfortunate man’s attorney indignantly re- 
jected the offer. 

Unless outsiders become interested in the case and press the authorities for 

decision Kelly may die of natural causes in the prison, 


eee ee 


DIES WITHOUT KNOWING WHO HE IS 


i?! CIENTLY a man of mystery, whose identity is unknown, died in San Ber- 
** nardino, California. For fifty years this man lived in California, with no 
mie of his own and unable to remember anything of his past. 

In 1871 or ’72 C. J. Daley, now chief of police in San Bernardino, met 
the stranger, who was then about thirty-two years old, wandering in the moun- 
tains of California, Daley took the nameless man to San Bernardino, where 
work was given him by Joseph Wilson Tyler. Neighbors bestowed the name 
of “Josephus” upon the unfortunate, and by this appellation he was known for 
twenty-four years. Then Mr. Tyler died, and Josephus adopted the surname 
of Tyler. Despite every effort that was made to recover his lost memory, the 
nan died without knowing who he was. 




















An Actor-managers Last Appearance 


EW people have forgotten the 


great Panama crash, the big- 
gest financial smash of mod- 
ern times. Starting with the 


honest intention of completing the work 
under Monsieur de Lesseps, the famous 
the 


Canal, the Panama Canal Company in 


engineer responsible for Suez 
less than twelve years squandered four 
hundred 
sands of people, and landed its direc- 


tors 


dollars, ruined thou- 


million 


in the criminal courts. 


The crash came in the early ninetie 


and the effect was so stupendous that 
the very government of France threat- 
ened to fall. Men high in the world 
of finance, famous politicians, dukes, 


cabinet ministers, men famous in al- 


most every branch of learning were 
accused publicly and privately of hav- 


ng made money out of a scheme which 


i 
had 
l 


run away with four hundred mil- 
ions. Every day a fresh sensation was 
caused in the newspapers by some new 
name, well known and honored, which 
had suddenly been besmirched by con- 


tact with the large fraud. 
f and 
the 
Passis. His magnifi- 
house in the Parc Marceau was 
famed not only for being the scene of 
wonderful but for 


aristocratic 
France 


One of the most 


wealthy noblemen of was 
Marquis Paniss« 
cent 


banquets, contain- 


ing furniture and pictures and valua- 
bles of all kinds worth an untold sum. 
At the time our story opens the mar- 


holiday in 
Pare Marceau 


left Paris for a 
Nice, and his house in 
was left in charge of his head steward 
and a few 

One evening the concierge, or door- 


q lis had 


servants, 


keeper, was surprised to see a cab drive 
s. The 
leader, a dignified officer dressed in the 
frock coat, tall hat, 
and white gloves of a commissary of 
closely followed by several 

le and a number of 


sergeants de ville 
gendarmes in their conspicuous uni- 


form. 

The commissary of police, a position 
corresponding to that of our lieuten- 
ants, only with much greater powers, 


up packed with police officia 


customary black 


wore in his button hole the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor, and his manner 
was the precise and formal one which 
is at terror and the admira- 
tion of the French middle and 


once the 
lower 
classes. 

“T hold a warrant for the arrest of 
your master, the Marquis of Panisse- 
Passis,” he said coldly, “also a warrant 
to search the house. Show me 
one in authority.” 

The terrified doorkeeper hurriedly 
fetched the steward of the marquis, 
while the stern and dignified commis- 
sary waited impatiently, twirling his 
typical mustache and looking fiercely 
at the two sergeants de ville who had 
stepped into the hall with him. 


some 


“T have a search warrant, and a war- 




















rant for the arrest of the Marquis 
Panisse-Passis,” repeated the commis- 
sary formally when the steward ap- 
peared, 

“The marquis has gone to Nice,” an- 
swered the steward nervously. Like all 
French servants, he had a genuine fear 
of police officials. 

“You must consider yourself under 
arrest,” continued the commissary. 
“Order all the servants to come here. 
The concierge will stay here as well. 
One of my men will act in his place.” 

“There is only my wife and myself 
and the concierge,” replied the trou- 
bled steward. ‘My wife shall come 
as Monsieur wishes.” 

“Be quick,” replied the police official 
peremptorily. “One of my servants 
will accompany you.” 

To the other he gave a sharp order, 
and soon all the gendarmes had filed in 
with the exception of the one on duty 
outside. In order not to attract atten- 
tion and more unpleasantness 
than necessary, the commissary directed 
that the gendarmes should borrow the 
white apron and black skullcap of the 
concierge. 

“Of what are we accused, mon- 
sieur ?” asked the steward, when he had 
returned with his wife. 

“You have indorsed a check payable 
to the marquis, your master, for two 
hundred thousand francs, received from 
the Panama,” replied the commissary 
gravely. 

\t that time, when the Panama scan- 
day was at its height, such an accusation 
was a very terrible one to make, and 
the steward shrank back in dismay. 

“Monsieur the marquis is an honor- 
able man,” he said, drawing himself 
up. “And, if he were here, he would 
give you the denial to your face. But 


bring 


” 


is, alas, away at Nice. 
“Of that I am well aware,” answered 
the police official coldly. “Even now 


an order for his arrest has been sent 
to Nice. 
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“But I have never indorsed a check 
for such a large sum as two hundred 
thousand francs!’’ protested the un- 
happy steward. 

“Here’s your signature,” continued 
the official. ‘Moreover, I have infor- 
mation that you were paid twenty-five 
thousand by the marquis to indorse the 
check on his behalf and take the blame 
if your duplicity was ever exposed.” 

“But, monsieur, it is not the truth. 
I deny everything absolutely.” 

“It is customary for criminals to 
deny having committed the crime with 
which they are charged,” said the com- 
missary in frigid tones. “This check 
was paid into the bank en August last; 
we have that officially from the bank.” 

The steward promptly saw a way to 
prove his innocence. “Monsieur,” he 
said with dignity, “I was not in the 
service of the Marquis Panisse-Passis 
last August. I did not join his house- 
hold till September.” 

But his hopes were to be dashed to 
the ground by the reply of the police. 

“It is as you say,” he replied. 
“Doubtless you received your present 
position as a reward for services ren- 
dered. But enough of this. You will 
consider yourself under arrest, and 
anything you have te say you can say 
to the examining magistrate to-mor- 
rew.” 

He gave some curt instructions to 
one of his assistants, and the three 
wretched servants were led away, and, 
after being securely handcuffed, were 
locked together in a room. 

They could hear the police moving 
about in a thorough seareh of the 
house. At intervals the wretched and 
terrified trio wondered how their mas- 
ter, whom they thought the soul of 
honor, had become mixed up in a scan- 
dal which was then shaking France 
from top to bottom. 

If they could have seen the other side 
of the door of the room in which they 
were locked they would not have sat 











so quietly waiting to be taken to the 
police station. 

As soon as the three were safely 
locked up the stern look on the com- 
muissary’s face disappeared and he gave 
a smile of satisfaction. 

“It was simpler than 
Jacques,” he said to one of his com- 
panions. “And now we must hurry. 
Choose out the very best.” 

The sergeants de ville, the gendarmes, 
and the police commissary worked with 
a will, worked as only expert thieves 
can work—for they were thieves! By 


we thought, 


one of the most daring and ingenious 
plans ever thought of in the criminal 
world, they had brought off a coup 
which was to make them 

all : 

ail time. 


famous for 


‘rom roof to cellar the gang worked, 


forci g open safes and plate chests, 
picking out the finest gold and silver 


< ree 
pirate 4 
iia : 
jewels of 
valuable curios, old china, a collection 
of rare 
marquis, and valuable oil paintings. In 
wealthy nobleman were 


carrying off diamonds and other 


immense value, together with 


autographs, the pride of the 


the safe of the 
a number of securities, and the thieves 
made off with every one that was nego- 
tiable, leaving behind all those on which 
they would have any difficulty 
taining the money. 


This amazing, barefaced, and gigan- 


in ob- 


tic robbery took no less than six 
to carry out, and, in every step of it, 
the thieves not only showed a coolness 
worthy of a better cause, but that they 
were organized by a master criminal. 
Their leader, the false commi sary of 
police, was indeed, as afterward trans- 
pired, one of the cleverest criminals on 
record. 

Nearly the whole of the proceeds of 
the robbery, which means nearly the 
whole of the valuables in the house of 
the marquis, were packed in boxes and 
trunks belonging to their victim, and 
then were carried off in vehicles evi- 
dently owned by the thieves. 
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After waiting in silence for some 
considerable time, and not hearing the 
police moving, the steward managed to 
release himself and cautiously opened 
the The confusion 
which met his eyes immediately roused 
his suspicions, and he rushed from one 
He realized at once 
how he had been duped, and without 
any delay he went to the real police 
and told his story. 

Naturally it created an immense sen- 
sation. The very Panama scandal, in 
fact, which had been so cleverly used 
as a lever to carry it out, 


door. hopeless 


room to another. 


sank tem- 


porarily in the background. The value 
of the goods stolen ran into many fig- 
ures, while their very bulk must have 
filled a van. 

Monsieur 


famous chief 


of the Paris police, was called upon to 


( roron, the 


sensational affair. 
this 
master 
Ac- 


cording to the steward, he looked ex- 


° ° 1 
investigate the 
VV he 


bery,” 


has organized rob- 


not only a 
fine 


ever 
“ 


he said, “‘is 


criminal, but a very actor. 


actly his part.” 

“And so did the others, 
police official. 

“Which goes to show that they were 


actors, 


” 


said another 


also replied Monsieur Goron, 


“as well as men of cool nerve and judg- 
We | 


faced 
down one of the 


ment. are with tracking 


greatest organized 


gangs of criminals we have ever had 


to tackle. Actors every one of them, 


artists to their finger tips!” 
‘Perhz they ally w antnen 
ernaps they reaily were actors, 
suggested a police official. 
acted on 
theatrical way in which 


and 


the clever disguises of the thieves sug- 


Monsieur Goron the sug- 


The 


had been carried out 


vestion 
gestion. 


the robbery 


gested, perhaps, that an actor, who had 
turned criminal, had played a leading 


part. 
The 


famous detective went through 


all the records of criminals who were 
capable of taking part in such a well- 
planned crime, and he finally narrowed 
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his search down to an old jailbird 
named Pierre Alleaume. He had been 
an actor of some promise, but he had 
drifted into crime and had already 
served a number of sentences for spec- 
tacular robberies. The detective deter- 
mined to have him watched, as well as 
his friends. 

The movements of these friends 
were sO suspicious that Monsieur 
Goron made up his mind to delay ar- 
resting Alleaume no longer, and, with 
a number of police officials, he called 
at the ex-actor’s house. As they came 
up to the door a man came out in a 
towering rage, talking to himself. 

“He’s a cheat! An extortioner!” he 
exclaimed. 

“What is the matter?” politely asked 
Monsieur Goron. “Are you speaking 
of Monsieur Alleaume? He is a friend 
of mine, and I was about to honor him 
with a visit.” 

“Then you are honoring a scoun- 
drel,”” replied the other indiginantly. 

“T am afraid I shall have to honor 
you with my company as well,” quietly 
observed the detective, and, calling one 
of his subordinates, he gave the excited 
man in charge, ordering him to be 
searched immediately. In his overcoat 
pockets were found a number of pieces 
of battered gold, part of the precious 
gold plate of the Marquis Panisse- 
Parris, crushed hopelessly out of shape, 
ready for the melting pot. 

“Ah!” cried Monsieur Goron with 
satisfaction. “We are on the right 
track.” 

“But I know nothing about this,” in- 

“This overcoat was 
given me by Alleaume when I left.” 


sisted the stranger. 


remarkable how perfectly it 
observed Monsieur 
“It might have been 


“Tt is 
fits, monsieur,” 
Goron politely. 
made for you.” 

Despite his protestations, he was led 


away, while the detective and his as- 
sistants called on Pierre Alleaume. In 
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his house was found a large part of 
the stolen treasures of the marquis. 

“T confess I was one concerned in 
that little affair,” he said as soon as he 
saw the game was up, “but I refuse 
to give away the names of my com- 
panions,” he added theatrically. 

As he spoke there came a knock at 
the street door, and the police admitted 
another of the thieves, who turned out 
to be an actor in a small theater who 
had made profitable use of his talents. 
He also refused to say a word about 
his associates. 

Pierre Alleaume, however, fortu- 
nately for the police and unfortunately 
for his companions, had in his posses- 
sion a list of names and addresses of 
his companions and the amounts each 
was to receive. This list not only 
proved extremely useful to the police, 
but also proved to them that the thief 
they had caught, though one of the 
leaders, was not the master criminal 
who had plotted the whole affair. 

Within a few hours, thanks to the 
list, Monsieur Goron had laid his hands 
on no fewer than twenty-four people 
who had taken part in the amazing rob- 
bery, and all of them were more or less 
known as habitual criminals. 

One of the principal men on the list 
was one known as “Big Paul” or “Paul 
the Coachman,” but somehow or other 
he got warning of the arrival of the 
police and managed to make his escape. 
In his hasty flight, however, he left 
behind him a traveling bag in which 
was a quantity of plate, stamped with 
the arms of the marquis. Some of the 
silver-handled knives had already been 
ready for the 








broken from the blades, 
melting pot, where, alas, many of the 
magnificent heirlooms, which had been 
for generations in the family of the 
wealthy nobleman, found their way. 
“Big Paul” was a very well-known 
ex-criminal, a man of great daring and 
resource, and his description was cir- 
culated throughout France. His real 
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name was Paul Jalby, and he was at 
last run to earth at a little wineshop 
in the Avenue Hoche in Paris. With 
ion who turned out 
criminal who had 





him was a compat 
to be the master 
planned the amazing robbery. 

Renard was a man of charming man- 
ners, who patronized the best tailors 
and was an excellent critic of the thea- 
ter and opera, where he was frequently 

be seen in one of the boxes or the 
stalls. Of middle height, prosperous- 
polished in his manners, he 
was a very amateur actor, 
and this facility for imitating other peo- 
had turned to criminal use on 


“ee 
looking, 


excellent 


ple he 

more than one occasion. 
When arrested he 

any pal 


' * ‘ 
depriving the police of 
’ 


refused to give his 
himself. 
} oo 
their 


address or rticulars of 

“it's 
occupation,” 
tesy to the 
of society tol 


) 
1 
i 


he said with much cour- 


1 
officials. “If all the enemies 


1 all 


uld be no detectives. 


the truth on all oc- 
casions, there w - 
Monsieur vay smiled. 
“We alrea 
your addi 
“Monsieur Alleaume 
he made a list of 
their shares of the 
“My name does not 
list,” said the master 
“Quite so,” answered 
Goron. “But there is 
pre which has no name to it. We 
ldress accompanied by 


shall visit that a 
who will, | am sure, 


least of 
blandly. 


have one at 
cal he replied 
was careless, and 
his accomplices and 
plunder. 
appear in that 
criminal. 

Monsieur 


one address 


Monsieur Rei ne 
help us poor dete 


of the 


ctives to a solution 
Fra Sis affair.” 

Goron 
fail to notice 


Panisse 
Monsieur 


Though spoke in a 


bantering tone, he did not 


that the master criminal looked uneasy, 


| 
casual way he spoke. 
ty 


despite the 
permitted,” he 
l the 


“is i 
monsieur to tell me 
| no occupant ?” 


address which has 


asked, “for 


thi 
Lhls 


name of 


had no occupant,’ 


“I did not say it 
replied Monsieur Gor niet 
is 10 Rue la 

\s he spoke the master criminal went 


sf ne addr SS 
lontaine’ 
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white and suddenly fainted in the arms 
of one of the gendarmes. He had re- 
lied on his associates not to give him 
away in any manner, and it came as a 
great shock to him that, as it trans- 
pired, one of his many addresses had 
become known to the police. The shock 
was all the greater to him because he 
knew, what the did not know, 
what a search of his house would bring 
to light. 

When he recovered he seemed to be 
resigned to his fate. 

“T give in,” he said. “You will find 
there anything you want.” 

At the Rue la 
known as Butel, an i 
town who had, so all his 


ey 
poitce 


Renard was 
offensive man 
neigh- 


Fontaine, 


about 


bors believed, a small private income, 
just sufficient to enable him to enjoy 
himself without working. Dut a close 
search of the house brought to light 
the greater part of the plunder from 


the house of the Marquis Panisse- 
had not been found at 


¢ 1, 
ses of tne 


Passis, which 
the lodgings or hou 
arrested. 


criminals 
already 

Not practically all the 
jewels found there and much of the 
gold and silver plate, but also the many 


only were 


valuable paintings which had_ been 
stolen. 
In a wardrobe was hidden a large 


various 


kinds, 


commissary of 


of disguises of 
neluding that of the 
police, which had proved so 
as a number of police uni- 
service, 
intended to join 


said Monsieur 


number 


success- 
ful, as well 
forms oT vi rrious 

“Monsieur « vice ntly 


grades in the 


- ” 
prot S ion, 


our humble 
Goron sarcastically 

In a writing table found docu- 
ments of all that the 
master criminal was prepared to back 
up his di Among these were 
clever imitations of official documents, 
headed with the addresses of 
various stations, Visiting 
cards of high police officials, including 
Monsieur Goron himself, offi- 


were 


showi 4 


kinds 
sguises. 


correct 


police official 


some of 























cial seals and stamps, and even forged 
orders for the release of prisoners and 
the delivery of them into the custody 
of the police bearer, needless to say 
one of Renard’s associates. If the 
master criminal had not been caught 
so quickly it is more than probable he 
would have released all his companions 
forged orders—orders 


by means of 
prepared for months 


which he had 
against such an emergency. 

The house was a veritable treasure- 
trove, for, apart from the discovery 
of the valuables stolen from the Mar- 
quis Panisse-Vassis, there were huge 
quantities of other goods, some of 
which were immediately recognized as 
being the proceeds of recent and baf- 
fling robberies in Paris and neighbor- 
ing towns that had completely puzzled 
the police. 

But the most remarkable discovery 
of all, evidently the one which Renard 
expected the police to make, and which 
he knew sealed his fate forever, was 
a large notebook. In this notebook the 
master criminal had entered methodi- 
cally all his transactions for years past, 
and an amazing record it was. 

In that book, for example, there were 
notes of over two hundred houses 
which would prove profitable to rob. 
In the list appeared the house of Mar- 
quis Panisse-Passis, and a note against 
it that the robbery had been success- 
fully carried out. 

The notebook was remarkable for the 
amazing amount of information it con- 
tained. Against every suggested house- 
hold there appeared a list of the chief 
valuables, what rooms they were kept 
in, and the best method of entry into 
the house. A list of servants was given 
in every case, with those who had been 
bribed, or were thought bribable, to- 
gether with particulars of the usual 
routine of the owner of the house, and 
the best time to carry out the robbery. 

For example, against the Marquis 
Panisse-Passis appeared a note that he 
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was going away to Nice and would 
leave only a few people in charge of 
the house. ‘The fact that his steward 
was a new servant was duly noted, to- 
gether with a suggestion for using this 
fact against him in the course of the 
robbery. As will be remembered, it 
was cleverly brought in, the suggestion 
being made that the position had been 
given the unfortunate man in order to 
silence him! 

This notebook with complete partic- 
ulars of the households of some of the 
wealthiest people in Paris enabled the 
owners of many of the households, 
warned by the police, to get rid of serv- 
ants who were in league with the mas- 
ter criminal. 

In the course of their search and in- 
quiries the discovered _ that 
Renard was indeed a master criminal, 
undreamed of even in the annals of fic- 
tion. He had for years been organizing 
a gang of criminals whose ramifica- 
tions extended to every big town in 
Europe. The master criminal planned 
the great crimes and gave his: subordi- 
nates the necessary information in or- 
der to carry the robbery out success- 
fully. He was in touch with fences 
that is, receivers and buyers of stolen 
goods—in the capitals of Europe, and 
so he was able to dispose of property 
stolen in Paris at Berlin or Vienna or 
Madrid. 

The full history of this remarkable 
criminal was never discovered. He had 
many addresses and many aliases, and 
even his most intimate associates were 
not certain of his true name. In a 
lodging in the Rue Blonet, for example, 
name of Morrelle, 


pt lice 


he passed under th 
in the Avenue Wigram as Barkier, in 
the Rue la Fontaine as Butel, and in 
the Rue Barouilliere as Deschamps. 
Besides being a thief on a colossal 
scale the master rogue was a_black- 
mailer, and many a home had been 
ruined by him, though the victims of his 
cunning had never heard of or seen 
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him directly. He was proved to be, too, to him through the immense amount of 
the center of an extensive organization stolen property found at his various ad- 
with agents in various cities, London’ dresses. The scenes of these robberies 
included, for the disposal of stolen were as far apart as London and Berlin, 
securities. and the police of all countries in Europe, 
Renard, as I have said, was a man as well as Scotland Yard, were busy for 
of charming manners, and after his months tracing down the owners of 
arrest he asserted that if he had worked this property and bringing one of the 
alone he would never have been caught. most remarkable criminals of the last 
Many mysterious robberies were traced century to justice. 


CONDEMNS COUNTY JAILS 


yi BOLISH the county jails,” says Doctor E. Stagg Whitin, chairman of the 

executive council of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
‘They do not take care of prisoners properly,” he says, ‘and often serve to 
harden offenders in criminal ways, because all classes of prisoners are con- 
fined in them, and because the young and easily influenced meet those experi- 
enced in the ways of crime. Moreover, the sanitary conditions of many of 
the county jails are very bad. Half the jails in tyenty-seven States investi- 
gated were found to be very dirty and unsanitary, and one third of them had 
insufficient heat and lightning facilities. Only thirty per cent of the jails took 
adequate care of prisoners who were ill, and only seventeen per cent gave them 
proper food. The great majority of county jails do not provide enough recrea 
tion for their inmates. 

Doctor Whitin believes that industrial farms should take the place of the 
county jails; that prisoners ordinarily held in such jails should be given health- 
ful work out of doors and should live in clean buildings from which every- 
thing suggestive of a prison has been elintinated. 
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SMALL THEFT WAS NOT IGNORED 


VOR fifty-five dollars Winfield S. Hyles, of Baltimore, Maryland, recently 

risked and lost his freedom. Apparently believing that bank officials would 
not bother to run him down if he robbed their establishment of a small amount 
of money, Hyles entered two banks and demanded only seventy-five in all from 


their cashiers. He went first to a bank in Baltimore and handed a note to the 
cashier, which read: ‘“‘Warning. Give me twenty-five dollars or I will shoot to 
kill.’ The threat was backed up by a revolver which Hyles pointed at the cashier. 
Without quibbling the cashier handed over the money, and Hyles hastily de- 


parted. Self-confident because of the ease with which he had obtained this 
1 Hyles went to Laurel, Maryland, where he followed the same tactics, only 
this time he exhibited two revolvers and demanded fifty dollars. He got the 
money, but dropped it and left a twenty-dollar bill on the floor in his haste to 
make his get-away. 

Hyles made a mistake in regard to the psychology of the bank officials. 
They notified the police of the holdups at once and gave accurate descriptions 
of the guilty man. As a result he was arrested the same day while alighting 
from a train in Baltimore. 
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HERE have been a lot of rumblings and grumblings recently, harbingers 
of a big storm. Watch out, for the signs will not fail you. There 
will be a great Thunderbolt story in the next issue. It will be full,“not 

only of many detonations of immense volume, but also of innumerable brilliant 
flashes. Thus, owing to said detonations of immense volume and to said in- 
numerable briiliant flashes, we advise that all of you get into your cyclone cellars 





before beginning 


THE THUNDERBOLT’S JEST 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


This story leads next Tuesday’s issue. So, if you haven’t a cyclone cellar, 
dig one! This is a fair warning, and, if you do not take the precaution we sug- 
gest, you read this story at your own risk! 

Speaking of McCulley, what do you know about this! Mac, who lives in 
the scenery State, Colorado, went and bought himself a beautiful new car. 
After he got the hang of running this particular vehicle—of course, he is an 
old hand at the wheel—Mac loaded her—the car—up, and took ’em—the guests 
—out to see some scenery. 

They had a nice ride. That is, they had a nice ride until—climax: the 
beautiful new car went and fell off a fifty-foot piece of Color: 
ond climax: Mac and his guests were under the car. They all got out from 


ido scenery. Sec- 


under, being more or less bruised. Mac started with his guests for a hospital, 


but decided, as he was not so badly injured, he would go back and see what was 
left of his beautiful new car. He did this 

The beautiful new car was all smashed up, much more so than Mac and 
his guests. Third climax: There had been a new “spare’’ on the back of the car. 


Some one had swiped, purloined, stolen said new “spare.” 


Mad? You can just bet that Mac was mad! The chief of police of Mac’s 


city arrived shortly after. He suggested something about Black Star. And 
then an unfeeling wretch in the crowd said: “Thubway Tham.” 

Mad, did we say? Then Mac was sure mad clean through! He declared 
that never, no, never did he imagine, dream, surmise, deduct, realize, that there 
was a crook so mean as to steal from a man under such circumstances, 

The chief of police said he agreed with Mac, and that he would give five 


hundred dollars in real money to get his hands on the thicf. 
Just as soon as his guests recovered Mac threw some clothes into a bag 


and started for New York. He was tired of looking at the kind of scenery 
of which his State is so justly proud. He felt he needed rest and quiet. He 
arrived in New York this morning, He is stopping at a hotel right in the middle 


of town, near Broadway and Forty-second Street. We have his room number. 
He has promised to stay in that room and do us a lot of stories before he goes 
back. We will see to it that he does. That’s a promise! Look for the results! 
ok—pbs 





if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inciose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will he discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the Identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it Is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


DousLe Dan.—How else are people to judge of you except by what you 
say and do? Some of us can read character in the face and some in the hand- 
writing, but the majority of us must depend on what a person seems to be for 
uur judgments. Why should every one have to “make allowances” for you; I 
gather that you are pretty touchy about what people say to you. The fact of 
the matter is, Double Dan, that you are one of the shirkers and evaders. You 
simply don’t want to take the trouble to be even normally kind and good-natured, 
as most of us contrive to no matter how we feel. You want to act according 
to your worst mood of the moment; you want to ignore the feelings of others; 
you never stop to think how your words are going to sound; and then you com- 
plain that the world is an unfriendly place. You are the unfriendly place, my 
dear chap. Naturally you feel things fully as much as others. Your writing 
shows a normal person except for a perfectly enormous development of selfish- 
ness. That’s the whole trouble. Take a grip of yourself, teach yourself that 
no one of us can evade our obligations to our fellows, and you will begin to 
see the sun of happiness breaking through the unwholesome mist which now 
surrounds you. 

L. M. L.—Your handwriting expresses great good nature and far more 
imagination than is common, I should say that you were pleasantly affection- 
ate but not deeply attached to people, and that your nature was friendly rather 
than ardent. Mentally you have a great deal of keenness, but are almost wholly 
lacking in the power of concentration. Glad you want to study Graphology. 
Yes, there is a textbook which can soon be procured through the firm that pub- 
lishes this magazine, and it will be by me. So many people wanted one that 
at last I got around to it. 

Potty Srearcy.—My, what an optimistic, happy, and hopeful nature you 
have! And a fairly strong will, too—though so poorly regulated! By that, 
Polly, I mean that you don’t use your will with deliberate intent. You let it act 
when and how it will, and sometimes it is capricious. Better take hold and learn 
to run the thing yourself. I like your frankness, your affection, and your will 
ingness to believe the best of every one. At the same time you'd better look 
out for too great a tendency to be influenced by people; believe in ‘em, Polly, 
but keep a grain of salt handy, with which to swallow what they say. Lots of 
us mean well, but we talk too much. The specimen numbered one is, as you per- 
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haps know, the writing of a person who is immature mentally and emotionally ; 
not at all on your plane of development. May turn out well in time, but at 
present I couldn’t imagine you as being really interested in this writer. The 
specimen numbered two shows good nature and innate kindliness, but not as 
much of character development as might be expected. ‘The will power is not 
The affections, however, are sincere and constant. 


t ig 
strong. 


J. A. M.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
extreme conservative qualities are most marked. 
A 





You have an unbending will, very positive opinions, a dislike of contra 
diction, passionate faithfulness to what you consider worthy causes, and a great 


» deal of ideality. I count you as innately opposed to many modern ideas, but 
as stanch in living up to those which we of to-day have, perhaps, too hastily 


ndoned. 


J. M. L.—Yes, I think that you are in exactly the right work in being a 
salesman, and I should judge that in being a traveling salesman you would 
have more success than many, because of your tact and = your abil 

to fit yourself at once to the personalities of those whom you meet casu 

Many of us have tact in dealing with 
to meet a man for a few minutes and accura 
sort of sensitiveness which is 1 





people we have time to stud 
tely estimate him is a touch-and 
‘ather rare. I note that you are affectionate, 
vou love pleasure, that you lack a development of spirituality. As to su 
I would suggest that you specialize in dealing with the country merchant 


hat most difficult of business propositions—and one of the most profitable. 





NANETTE.—Nanette, your idea of what I know and can do, makes me laugh 

N my dear girl, I am not “exceptionally endowed” with anything, except, 
3, an insistent sense of humor which made me a laughing instead of a 
baby, and has kept me more or less gurgling ever since, despite a long 

t too simple life; but otherwise I guess I’m just ordinary. Just the same 

by very simple methods, I can tell you what is the matter with you, for 
handwriting shows it. Trouble is, you are going through life hoping and 
pecting to win approval from everybody, and allowing the very natural fact 
t such a thing will not happen to cloud your spirits and ruin your work. 
attitude is really servile, Nanette, just as the opposite extreme of cold 
ifference to the opinion of every one is brutal. In this, as im all other things, 
golden mean spells happiness. Your family seems to love you and your 


ends to be fond of you, and that, surely, is enough. Let the rest of the 


world cause you no worry. Be frank, friendly, and self-respecting in your 
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attitude toward it, not sensitive to it, and it will respect you and treat you with 
courtesy. This thing of worrying “for days’ why a casual acquaintance does 
not appear to be interested in you, is unworthy of your natural good sense. 


MicuarL K. Lyncnsurc.—I can’t imagine a boy of your sensitiveness and 
love of beauty working ‘fourteen and sixeteen hours a day” in a restaurant. 
Your good humor and innate cheerfulness are the only things which have kept 
you contented as long as this. Nineteen is indeed “‘young,” and you need not 
despair of doing something worth while, for you do actually possess artistic 
ability, Michael. 
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Every time I really find that talent I have a little thrill, because I think 
that perhaps here is one of the persons who will, one day, make a special spot 
of color and happiness for the world. My advice to you is to get some work 
which will not occupy you more than six hours a day, and to devote the re- 
mainder to your art education. I think, though, that you will have to go to 
some large city to find good night art schools. Let me know if IT can help you 
in any way. I can send you addresses of schools, what they charge, and so on. 
Please take this advice very seriously. If, as you say, you read this depart 
ment a great deal, you will know that I am seldom as positive as I am with 


you, 


hash, « 
eer 
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I, H. R.—Sorry you didn’t hear from me when you wrote last year. Some- 
thing must have happened to your letter, for I am very careful to answer every 
one, even though I sometimes have to make them wait on account of the great 
number I receive. Your handwriting shows me that you have a great deal of 


ambition, but that you haven't much idea of how to go about realizing it. The 
first thing you need is to cut down and out your extravagant tastes. The next 
is to get a better education. The third is to teach yourself to think more 


ccurately and acutely, You are a good-natured person and, despite your am 
bitions, are too much inclined to let each day slip by while you do no more work 
in it than is absolutely necessary. This never- got any one anywhere. What 
is more, with your restlessness ~~ your pride I give you just a few more years 
to begin to get grouchy and to be that greatest of all pests, a man who has 
failed, because of his own fault, and who blames the world for it. Forgive me, 
I. HH. R., but I know that you have to have a pretty strong jolt to really make 
any Wnpression, 


Gro. W. L.—No, I don’t think you are crazy. I think that you have an 
extraordinarily complex situation with which to deal. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a girl from loving where she is not loved, but nearly all girls have enough 
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pride to disguise it when such a thing has happened to them. The writing of 
this girl shows that she has almost no self-control, and that she is exceedingly 
emotional, but, aside even from that, I would suspect some pathological condi- 
tion which needed the attention of a physician. The whole story, while most 
unusual, is not without precedents in my experience and practice. If I were 
you I would quietly leave the town for a time. While I think that threats of 
violence are seldom realized, it is just as well to be on the safe side. It is a 
good thing that the girl’s parents understand the situation as they do. Better 
slip away, as I have suggested, until the girl recovers, or her parents decide 
to place her under mild restraint. You may tell them, for me, that I will gladly 
give an opinion on her condition to any physician who will write me, 


Mipen.—TI can't take the time here to give the careful attention to disputed 
writing that it should have, and therefore I will not give you a positive opinion 
on this case; but, as a matter of pretty strong conjecture, [| would say that all 
these specimens were written by the same hand, and that that hand was mascu- 
line. Remember, however, that handwriting gives little cognizance to sex, and 
that its deterinination by means of writing is unreliable. One thing I can state 
positively, and that is that the writer of these specimens is in very poor health 
and is so nervous that it probably results in jerkiness of movement and perhaps 
in stuttering of speech or in extreme irritability. Among so few suspects this 
ought to be a good clew. 


A. L. Faraco.—Both styles of writing show the same character. A great 
many young people can write the forward and backward-leaning script at will, 
but eventually they settle to one or the other. Your writing, in both phases, 
shows a person who is good-natured, sincere, moderately affectionate, rather 
thoughtless, fairly intelligent. The weakness of your character, a weakness 
which runs all through it, is a tendency not to be thorough enough or positive 
enough or energetic enough. You have innately good taste and a personality 
which is pleasant and agreeable, even to strangers. I rate you as possessed of 
a great deal of business ability. 


E. F. L—So far as the business situation is concerned, if you can’t get 
along with a partner, whether your relative or not, the only sensible course is 
o split. [I don’t need to read your handwriting to tell you that. You don’t 
send me specimens of the writing of the others, so J don’t know whether this 
failure to get along is their fault or yours. Ilowever, [ can answer you most 
definitely as to your going into business for yourself. Any one who uses such 


long, positive “t’’ bars would be more apt to be successful by himself than in 


partnership with others. Also, you have a great deal of ambition; so much so 
that you are eager and restless. This is not a common condition, though people 
often talk as if it were. You have the sort of mind which instinctively grasps 
at what it wants and at what it needs to learn. You are rather selfish, and 
not always good-natured, but you are one of those men who are innately “‘driv- 
ers, of themselves more than of others; you do not ask what you are unwilling 
to give. JI estimate you as a man who would make a kind and constant husband, 
though rather an overbearing one. 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological preblems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evil doers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA. 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all oases to be omitted, when 
so desired. 





Clews and Evidence 
HERE is a sharp distinction to be made between clews and evidence, and 
I many a detective has come to grief through not having this distinction 
clearly marked in his mind. 

A clew may cause the investigator of a crime to be morally certain that 
he knows the culprit, but evidence is concrete and tangible proof that no other 
person but that one could have committed the crime. Circumstantial evidence 
should never be presented to a court of law as true evidence, although it fre- 
quently is, and many convictions have been secured thereby. Many an innocent 
man has gone to his death by the noose or the chair through the use of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the proper name of which is—clews. 

Evidence is what results when clews have been definitely followed out to 
their legitimate end and their meaning deciphered. 

The well-known Molineaux case, of years ago, was settled on the basis of 
clews, not evidence. Whether the conviction secured was a just one or not the 
fact remains that none of the evidence given in had been brought to its proper 
conclusion. There were clews leading to several persons, but not the evidence 
to convict any one of them logically, although the circumstantial presumption is 
that the conviction was a just one, 

It may be argued that if absolutely clear evidence were always demanded 
some crimes would go unpunished, which is very true, but that would be a 
better thing than allowing an innocent person to suffer. Also, it should be re- 
membered that the number of crimes of which the author remains in doubt 
is comparatively small. Most of the crimes with which the law has to deal are 
no mysteries at all. They have resolved themselves down to just the problem 
of finding a particular person. 

On the other hand, clews are based upon presumptive evidence or upon 
presumptive reasoning. It is no injustice to run down a clew, even though it 
leads to a man of hitherto spotless reputation. A great many of the “fore- 
gone”’ conclusions, like that in the Molineaux case, are based upon our assump- 
tion that only a certain class of people or type of persons commit crimes. The 
death-bed confessions of undiscovered criminals have always shown that crime 
is not confined to any class, type, or sex, and that the motives which lead to 
it are of all shades of complexity and of unbelievable degrees of simplicity. 

A deathbed confession, given some years ago, revealed that a well-known 
man killed his housekeeper because she persisted in giving him dishes which he 
did not like. All he had to do was to discharge her. Instead of that he took 
the most elaborate precautions to conceal his crime, and he succeeded. Her 
death remained a mystery until his confession. Yet at the time, as the old 
newspaper accounts show, every possibility as to the identity of the murderer 
was carefully considered, except that of her employer. There seemed abso- 
lutely no motive in his case, and yet | am sure that, had detectives in the case 
been looking for clews instead of for evidence, they would have found some. 

The point is that clews are not so hard to find, but that, to turn them into 
evidence, they must pass through the crucible of an analytical mind. 

Judges and juries often are compelled to take the raw presentation of clews 
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and to act on them, because they have nothing else. The detective who works 
on a case is the one responsible for this state of affairs, for the lawyer can do 
no more than present the material which is handed to him; although, of course, 
a great many lawyers, from long association with criminal cases, come to be 
pretty fair detectives themselves. 

Clews, it should be remembered, consists of more than presumptive reason- 
ing. Presumptive reasoning takes into account the probable motives of any and 
all persons connected with the crime, the direct clews as furnished by the previ- 
ous actions of all presupposed parties to the crime, including the principle per- 
son involved, and all ideations concerning the cross currents of human interests 
and passions which may be deduced. 

Actual clews are usually material and concrete. A stain of blood will some- 
times contradict all the presumptive reasoning possible. The position of a body, 
carefully considered, will sometimes eliminate the possibility of certain conclu- 
sions. There is no doubt but that the majority of detectives are too much given 
to presumptive reason and not enough to the careful investigation of material 
and concrete clews. This is due to the influence of past conditions in the pro- 
fession. It must be remembered that the use of the microscope, of the camera, 
of scientific analyses of blood, of finger prints, of the mark of footsteps—all 
are far more modern than we realize. Most of them have come into use within 
the memory of living detectives, while many, such as finger printing, are still 
in their infancy. These are the instruments by which material clews are studied, 
and, since they did not exist until such a short time ago—or, at least, were not 
commonly used—it is no wonder that detective methods still cling more or less 
to old lines; to all that was possible before applied science came into the field 
of detective work. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Kennetit W. K.—I am glad to see you going about the matter of becom- 
ing a detective in such a sensible way. Also glad that your father approves, and 
that you have his advice. His experience as a criminal lawyer will be of great 
help to you, and so will your evidently extensive reading of books on criminology. 
Just the same, it will be necessary for you to begin at the foot of the ladder, 
for book learning and actual experience are two very different things in this as 
in all other professions. With your qualifications, however, you will not have 
much difficulty in getting a start. And the process is simple. Go to one agency 
after another, state what training you have had, and your desire to enter the 
profession. Eventually you will find some manager or owner of an agency who 
is willing to take you on and train you, This is the best way to begin. If you 
wish to be a railroad detective make application to the chief of that service. 
However, if you want to take your profession seriously, I advise you to get 
into a general agency first. 


P. . C-—Do not buy any stocks except through a reputable brokerage firm. 
Oil stocks are especially open to suspicion. Look out for the well-known swin- 
dle of “the sick man”—the man who has “valuable” stocks which he mnst “sac- 
rifice.” If he really had to sacrifice them, and if they were worth anything at 
all, he could get a fair price through the regular avenues. It is astonishing that 
swindles of this kind should still be successful, but the newspapers, the detec- 
tive agencies, and the police get reports almost every day of some such a swindle 
“pulled off,” even among business men. Take my advice: don’t touch stocks, 
and turn a deaf ear to any explanations as to why they are offered 


Mrs. N., Ohio—Detective agencies as a rule do not like to handle divorce 
cases, Where the evidence is sufficiently positive to give cause for divorce the 
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facts are usually so patent that a lawyer’s clerk, with a hired witness, can gather 
all the detail necessary. Of course, there are agencies which handle these cases, 


Detective Story Magazine 


3ARSTOW AND Co.—I am not at all certain that you could bring a case 
against the young man. If a firm from whom you purchase chose to give a 
bonus to your employee, through whose hands the orders come, and if it is 
shown that such a bonus is not added to your bill or distributed over the bill 
in the guise of costs, then technically your employee is not committing a crime 
in accepting the bonus. Of course such an action is ethically unsound. You 
would no doubt be warranted in discharging the employee, and, of course, you 
would be justified in using the services of a detective to ascertain whether these 
bonuses are actually being passed to your employee. 


CD 
i ee i 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case its urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until bis articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the preper size for the photograph, is sent. This service Is free. 


The Hands 
H ANDS, like heads, are somewhat marked by racial characteristics. The 


Italian hand is well modeled, like the finer heads of that nation. The 

English hand is large and fresh looking; its gestures are few, but em- 
phatic. Scandinavians seldom have beautiful hands, although they use the mem- 
bers with power and definiteness of gesture and are sometimes exceedingly grace- 
ful in manipulating them. The oriental hand is marked by being small and 
thin or oily and plump; in either case, there is an odd tendency to carry the 
fingers stiffly, as against the habitual relaxed carriage of the European hand. 

The American hand, like the American face, may be anything, since the 
bloods of all the world may have brought it into being. Generally speaking, it 
is a less beautiful hand, among its men possessors, and a more vigorous hand, 
among its women possessors, than is true of any Europeans, 

A great deal has been said about the ability to judge the occupation by the 
hand, but my observation does not bear this out. Something may be learned, 
in a general way, with not too much reliance upon appearances of the sort of 
family from which a person has come, by careful consideration of his hands. 
Beauty of a hand can be concealed by a roughness of skin or ugliness of bony 
structure, disguised by a fine skin and well-cared nails. 

A small, fine wrist, however, is a fairly good guarantee that the family 
back of the possessor of the wrist has never worked at manual labor. Small, 
fine fingers, and smooth knuckles with tapering fingers, suggest a long line of 
ancestry of aristocrats. Many a hand, considered beautiful because of plumpness 
and whiteness of skin, will not stand analysis as to these points. 

Chis has nothing to do with character. We sometimes find indications of 
fine qualities in a hand which is far from prepossessing, 

Palmistry, which claims to foretell the future by the direction of the lines 
in the palms, cannot be considered in such a subject as this. Whether or not 
any credence can be placed on palmistry, does not concern us. The shape of the 
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hand, the methods of its use, and the texture of its flesh have much to tell us 
of the actual facts of the possessor, irrespective of anything which may or may 
not occur to him in the future. 

Health can be deduced from a hand quite easily. Persons who have real 
vitality have warm, but not dry-skinned hands. The hot, dry skin is a nervous 
and usually irritable hand; it belongs to a person who is inclined to be partial 
in his judgments and narrow in his outlook. All this is partly physical and partly 
temperamental. 

rhe typical healthy hand should be of a good color, not too white and not 
too red. It should feel soft and yet firm to the touch, and should be pleasant 
in its effect upon another hand. This healthy hand has won many a public man 
friends. 

ER 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

ROM time to time I have been able to give readers real help by solving 

2) ciphers and codes that were bothering them, and that they wished “doped 

out.” These ciphers have varied in scope from the flippant message sent 
to a boy in high school by his special girl friend, to the honest-to-goodness cipher 
delivered into the hands of a detective agency, when that agency was working 
on an important case in which the cipher played the decisive part. 

But now I must confess that I am “up a tree.” Whether it’s because they 
have been coming in too thick and fast, and I got terrified at the pile in front 
of me, or whether those that have come to me for solution lately, have been 
more complicated than others or——- Well, whatever the reason, I have been 
unable to solve some of the readers’ ciphers that came in the mails last week. 
I thought the space allotted to those of you who spend an enjoyable hour under 
the lamp with your puzzle faculties on keen edge, might be used to no better 
advantage this week than to give you a chance to solve some of them, and to 
send me the answers. Those of you who send me what are found to be the 
correct answers, will receive acknowledgment on this page some time in the 
near future. 

Here, for instance, is the cipher that was inclosed in a very friendly, appre- 
ciative letter that came all the way from Sydney, Australia. It was invented by 
Mr. W. Bee: 

C TTTTN OIAI IHYH HE F SPI PIAW HN EST EKR 

Can you make head or tail of that 

And here’s one that was in an envelope all by itself. No name, no address 
no nothing, except: 
451821 8 23 5 2222582 
86 19 26 26 225920585 25 

What do you make of it? 

This one came from a mother whose boy left her and skipped from his 
home town with no other word of explanation than a cipher. She is frantic, 
and I have paced the floor for three nights trying to get the thing doped out, 
in the hope that it will ease her mind—but I failed. However: 
IHNIILDITCEIGIGONLPTSNHDIWSNCIET 
ODYTIKKLEJMUKRMONTUCEEEADIETAAA 
CDNGOB 
Can you help us out? 


5 121 14258 5 417 11 8 23 25 16 15 13 I1 19 
911165 1011 813 111913 2562058101 16. 


Answer: “Leave at once. You will lose your last dollar. He’s a crook, 
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Meet me at the corner in half an hour.” The cipher was written in a simple, 
route-transposition system. It places the first word of a text in the first posi- 
tion in the cipher; the second text word the last word of the cipher; the third 
text word, the second word of the cipher; the fourth text word, the last of the 
cipher but one, and so on alternately, until the last two words of the text are 
the two words in the middle of the cipher. Punctuation and capitalization were 
added for a blind, 
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MISSING #5 


“plind’’ if you prefer. sending “‘blind’’ 
ean forward promptly Po letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable 


if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General 


free of charge to our readers. 
persons of whom they have fost track. 

While it will be better 
notices, you must, 


Delivery”’ 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
STORY MAGAZI 


NE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
Its purpose is to ald them in getting In touch with 


to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


post-office address, for experience has proved that 


those versons who are not spocific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘*not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
Ww 


n you hear from the person you are secking, teil us, 


Now, readers, help the 
position. 


so that we may take your notice out 
e whose friends or relatives aro missing, as you would like to be helped it you were In a similar 


WARNING.-—-Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
tetera, until! you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 








FREEDMAN, DAVE, of Ferry Street, Newark, New 
r ’ D 














Jers ise come Your mother is heart- 
bro’ zh worrying about you. 
Write to is—Mother. 

Alege if ETHEL C. WELCH.—Please send your ad- 
dress to 3 magazine. There is important news for you. 

BOAR, hed nhl a In Sez er, 1914, he disappeared 
and ha een heard from At that time he made 
his hor v ith hi treat-aunt in Cleveland, Ohio His rela 
tis ixious about him and will be deeply grate- 
ful me who can help them to find him Please 
write to aunt, Mrs. Anna M. Lewis, 1407 East Street, 
North Si Pittsburgh, P Ivania 





HASLIP, BERNARDINE, and RUTH BROWN, who lived 
In San Antonio, Texas, in 1910-11, and attended the 
Smith School, are asked to write to their friend 
*r, 1115 South Glendale Avenue, Sioux 











Lillian Hansen Mie 

Falls, South Dakot 

Mc MU dase jah MRS. GRACE.—She is asked to write and 
rs e Paul e knowing where they are 
will 2 favor by writing 55, Oakton, Virginia 








cous { K, SADIE, also knowr Peg mf »hnson. She was 

ergeant in XN i Beptem- 

hush poe Was taken to the “army hospital 

d asked to send her address to 
care ¢ F tt is magazine 


LEVESQUE » JULES.—When he left his home he was 
tw ye ld » feet nine inches tall, with sandy 











hair Hi lu was last heard from in Alberta, 
Ca ten y He may be known by the English 
forr f his n D. His sister has very important 
ne for him, guld be glad to hear from him or 
fr 1 tell her where he ts Mrs. Anna 





Berard, R. F. D. 155, Swansea, Massachusetts 


DE MATTOS, HARRY BURTON.—He was formerly a 
teller ‘on the Dominion Bank in Toronto, C iene a, and at 
t er of the 48th High) nae 
I " of in 1914, when he ir r n 
wit t Cc ak of Luxemburg Opera Conan any. It ts 
may be i _E ngland now Any news of 
, a friend who is anxious 

















Qn atefully recei 
to get ir yr uch with him. J., caré of this maga- 
tine 
‘OTTY, FREDERICK girth —He left England on the 

8 : ship “‘Idaho,”’ and lande in San Francisco, i- 
forr on October 6, 1 and "hae not been heard 
sit that date He was tall and fair His family 
t rateful for any 1! rmation that will hely 
to f n or to know has become of him. 
Cr , care of this magazine 

FLICK, DAVID Pedamgetede who ran away 
at Par wo ; His brott 
C fart WwW th his rar T, ja 
fr r He has dropped the names — 
kr y his given names He ill be most gratet ful to 
a e wh will help him > communicat with his 
brot r. Please write to Carl Robison, care of ‘this maga- 


Agile DORA She is about forty-two years old and 





Was emirov, in the Government of Padobok, Rus- 
la twe 
she we 
w I 
m name nown 
br i v vere she {3 and will be grate- 
ful f y lon t will help him to f his sis- 
ter magazine 
de ir a 
t rt 1 Shortly 
( with whom I ayed 
4 it therm I spent five years in 





h the Canadian army, and when I came back 
ar and saw my comrades met at the various sta- 
d sisters, who gave them 
. ve lonesome, id I am now 
nd re ader may be able ‘ip me to 
nging to me. I shall be deeply grateful 
Alexander, 





ly 1 
information about my people Charles 
this magazine. 








ARMSTRONG, JANE, and her brothers, ARES. JAMES, 

nd THOMAS. They were born in County Cavan, Lreland. 
Thetr father’s name was Adam It Is bel haved that James 
and Thomas went to America many years ago Any infor- 
mation that will lead te communication with them will be 
greatly appreciated by thelr aister, who is now in Aus- 
tralia. Mrs. Sarah Joyce, care of this magazine. 


MACALLIN, CARL H., 
ts asked to send his address to Friend, 
zine. 

J. E. H.—Write to BiH, 165 
ond Street, New York City. 

ANTHONY, GLADYS MAHALA.—She was last heard 
from in Piqua, Ohio, tn April, 1920. Her bro sther will be 
glad to hear from her or from any one who can give him 
news of her. William L. Anthony, care of this magazine 

THURMAN, 0. K He is about forty years old and was 
in California when last heard from He Is asked to write 
to Private O. Davis, care of this magavine 


vada of the U. S. alr service, 
care of this maga- 


West Qne-hundred-and-sec- 


STUART, PEARL.—Some years ago she was in St. Louts, 
Missourt Also ALBERT S. FREEMAN, formerly of Chi- 
cago, Iilinols. An old friend would like to hear from these 
two persons, and will be grateful for any news of them 
Roy Adams, 144 East Thirteenth Street, Brie, Pennsylvania. 


LOCKHEART, first name not given He was a shoe re- 
pairer in Forest Road, Walthamstow, England, and went to 
Canada in or about the year 1904 Any information about 
him will ~¥ gre atly appreciated by William Lawton, Box 

‘ost Off Point Edward, Ontario, Canada 





HOPE, HAROLD.—If you see thts, please come home or 
write to me. I am very anxious about you Your aunt, 
Pp. Shaw. 


BACON, MRS. FRANKLIN.—-She ts short and of me- 
dium weight, with blue eyes and brown hair She wears 
glasses and is slightly crippled, which causes her to limp 

it s She has been missing for about a year. 
Dear mother, please write to me I am lonesome for you 
and am in bad health, and want to see you or hear from 
you Any information about her will t 





be gratefully received 
by her son, Howard G. Baker, Jr., 7911 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohto 





BRISCOE, PAULINE, who chummed with Lillian in 
Philadephia, Pease write to me P, Cohen, care of this 
magazine. 

ROGERS, MRS. NELLIE. aiden name was Lovett, 
und she was born in Englar Is twenty-seven years 








as brown hair 
ledo, Ohlo, In 
her and she 

$ is Any one 
abouts will do a gre at favor by writing 
‘oster, 1018 Beech Stre a Detroit, 









who knows her 
to Mrs. Josep! 
Michigan 
McDONALD, go td JOHN.—He was last seen on Oc- 
ber 25, 1905 ng. Minnesota, and was last heard 
he wrote from 





from about Christi i in 1907, 


irlo He 





was five feet ir hundred 
ur fort v { years of 
iT i i by his 
th grand- 
Iren may ! to me, 

way. Your 
ZALOVSKY, V. E. or VILLI BERIAK He was born 
n Prague about thirty-elght years ag 1 was last heard 
of in Omaha, Nebraska He is a cabaret performer and a 
painte It r import tha ! should | d 
fror and he asked to writ t for on 





v t t Any | 
regarding him will be most gratefully r Ived by Rudolpt 
Kristh, care of this magazine 

McKINNIE, gy tig cl 


plexion, five feet six 


is col i but of light com- 
vith dark-brown, curly hair 








He is ve years old and is slightly 

wound received i service oversé He has 

le has been since § mber 16 

l who has two small ehildren be very 
grateful for any information that will help to know 


what has become of him. Mrs. Helen McKinney, care of 
this magazine. 
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GEARY, —_ J., Corporal.—He is twenty- i Bs OWNS, WILLIAM ar a Bm RICE, brothers who left 
old, five fee en inches tail, well built, an Bootle, ne ar Li d, about rt 
about one forty-five pounds He — a mem- ago. Maurice vhen | we rd of us in I 
ber of Com Gun Ba a plumber W liam was t <) to be 
Div t \ ork, and Was an engi r r The 
ser y ster Mi gle would iike to hear f 2 tt 
1 , of this maga 
: > not and MeCARTHY, v heard f e was 
to | wil! ty ‘ Hi W 
ws and w 
4 s f ) Af ! Wilile 
tly 1 esre of 
' MARTIN, LARRY, © tved im Tiona, Pennsylvani 
McBROOM, ALBERT T He has been missing since June His cousin. who has not heard from him for over twe 
1 ] ‘, and wher t hea of was in tue gold flelds year ld be very glad 4 f and 
1 Ni er ! greatly appreciate any news if bh ees this that Frit re 
z help ! t mmunicate with him. Mrs. Hugh Vas t Third & & r Ww rt, Pe rania 
I ‘ Kox 1/3, Cashion, Arizona. 


SWEENEY.—Whercever you may be, write to mother, 
VANCE, VICTOR R., formerly compauy clerk of the Ma- Calaveras, Tex 
chine Gun Cor y, S2ist ity-first Division 
















































4 4 1 aa gy Ei y LIAM rnd MES They v " 
It believe thet | home in Los Angeles. He ts ; ‘ t th t aA ; oe Ros ro 
asked to u licate with Se rae act Ralph Bergstein, care 7 ‘ n 
of t r 
eel r a . 2 
I ad bair and } 
CHILLO, ALBERT.—He is sixteen years old dark, cur hair ’ 
3 t her t, witl und face, t freckled face fw ! i see this. ¢ are 
and ¢ He left home August 2, 1920. to go write to their sister, Sirs. K BheMeld, ca tt 
and as not eer rt 1 from sinee Any zine. 
mat to knowledge of his whereahc 
t ft r r ho is very ill PATTERSON, MORI ! t t of 
absence aae write to s brother, epb Cat Nowark J i Hiouston, 
Fight th § t, Niagara Falls, New York Texas d f ‘ t : 3 Ww 4 
thankfully received by Il. J ermat 4 Maple Strtet, 
HILES His pal, who lved with |} tn Kearney, New Jer 
i y ‘ i giad to hear from hir " 
ands | write end his add is t P JACK H Even ng f g : r addr to 
is in Chr t James Coyle, care of this magazine this maga whe t a le for you 
HUGH, EDWARD Hle went to Spokane, Washineto ENGLESKHETH, SELL ’ t f he wag 
e twe “ars a0 ranct i living in t > to hear 
wife's t wad t a that 
sever yearg { Any 4 i are of 
ceived t his nephew _ 
Street, San Francisco, C GOLDIE F ALI 1 } } d 
COLEMAN, GEORGE E ; . wo hes 
went to Portland, Oreg : : ar 
- June $ about 21 M a 
t t ha hI EDNA , t your 
to t } t 2 My 
urtl ' an Fr . K. B 
HOLMAN, LUTHER Hi ADA wag 
¢ « Mr 
o f her 
her ¢ ir H 
of 
CALDWELL, MARY , i!lsa ared {nm 1913-14. and mk, TE. JOSEPH GB.—! - } ae . oe 
BROW , hoa r i with y ’ whard ( c 
LU : ROWN, | bo y J. W. ¢ il would | t> heat I » ANDY { GHER 
i a st he rY n a ® { Pore | ' 9 
th \ to r from om ‘ H € 
F 1 7 Li e wou 
: ; I i i y r 
soot “a — Sidi inal acdsee dade , GOODMAN, HARRY.—Any o2 wing bis address w 
’ i r ; ) g t fa y i this 
z it \ t t l ), and 
! » N Yor if 
Y t eer from him A CIRK, FRANK y ° 
c ag n 
GLACKEN MRS GEORGIA she waa last seer t 
‘ ( ha ‘ 2 Kh va her t i A re t 5 
, 2 favor hs ling it to J. EB. J., car of 1 
t 
DEHART, BUCKEY ! t 
COOMB THOMAS is aboue fift WO yea ’ 1 te ker i i 
five t nil tu i has a f mplex i t »” l t t ] 
‘ ‘ wit t r t 
t . i 
i rs. ¢ M 
: CORDIN, JACK ! 
jAME Louis J V ’ od y ’ ' 
’ Ar vy, t r e t 
j g lie is ¢t t ‘ ‘ if 1, F 
; ; ! t it ar LANI RICHAE April 
I $ r ( at 
TE ( TOPHES I t ( ] I t 
! t , od f 
& t i 1 3] % t ! I ’ 
‘ f I ted 
} 1 Ma i HA t 
y 1 n | , 
f ri rl f ga 
WELLS iN At T le Pittsbu 
cox CLYDE He toe rs i ut ¢ t Penasylva and a 4 
six n i j y I r " ( ‘ g f $ 
eft h , t t ‘ have me B re g L he vor e jar- 
mace YT r ‘ as t I t for 
new f will re y a fr about ears 8 3 x thr tr ea tall and 
read rreat ye t he may this and fair, with blue ¢ of will be most 
write to them Any iaformation will be most gratefully thankfully received by hi aughter, Mrs. A. D., care of 
re ed 4. L. Cox, care of this magazine this magazine 
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RICE, 0. A.—He was last seen in Calgary, Alberta, from 
December, 1917, to April, 1918, when he left for Roeke- 
ford, Alberta, to work on a gas-tractor outfit. He had a 
wife and children in Oregon. who were thinking of mov- 
ing to Illinols about that time His friend. who beched 
with him im Alberta, would be glad of any information of 
him or of his folks Arthur McDowell, 35 South Twenty- 
ninth Street, Lafayette, Indiana 


BOULTER, E. B.--ile is a railroad machinist, abont 
thirty-seven years old, and was last heard from in Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, tn 17 He ia believed to be in 
Canada or in the South T » is mews of inte areat awailt- 
ing him and he is asked to write to J. EL care of 
this magazine, who will be grateful to any one “who ean 
send his address. 

P. age Christmas letter wags received. We are all 
well A. J. B 


WELCH, FRED J.—He has been missing since August, 
1916 Hig mother will be very thankful to any one who 
can tell her whether he is alive or dead If he sees this 
he should communicate with her at once. Mrs. 

Welch, 628 South State Street, Syracuse, New York. 


BLACK, CLYDE Hie ig about thirty-seven years old 

bt inches tall, has blue eyes, Hght-brown hair, 

exion. There is news awaiting him, and 

! that will lead to communication with him 

be greatiy appreciated. B. F. M. care of this 
magazine 


Ooen. ae EDNA J., daughter of John G. and Calla 

formerly of P ull man, Illinois Later they moved 

1 their de lress Was 63822 Stony 

1 Any one ) nows of the present where- 

Mrs. Dressel will do a great favor 

‘ating with J. L. Gartnick, Depot Hotel, 
Minne vota, 


com- 
Austin, 


HARGUS.—I am anxtous find my parents and twe 
{sters, of wi » news since 1908. when I 
Knoxville. Tennessee 1 be- 
and my father’s Rob- 
and will be very 
aL ‘Clyde Hargus, 601 

fay “tte Street, Bridgeport 
name was Miller Her 
twelve years old, and 
» ! 


, STELLA. Her 


McLAIN, 
or od she was 


pie, Maimi 


“BLACKY” POST.—Wher 3 ird of he 
U. 3S Army ! rt 4 Pari 
Any 


_ DOWD, 


FRANK and 
1 the othem s 


McNALLY, 


PATRICK and 
Ire Patr at 
t 


Missing Department 


VOGT, LOUIS, who lived in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
twenty-nine years ago, and when last heard of was la 
Chicago. He is asked to write to N Theresa M. Engler, 
Box 158 north, Birmingham, Alabar 


GROW, RALPH, Adib sold da BILLY, and RUTH. 

one knowing the persons, oF wing any knowledge 

thelr whereal il at favor by n 

er, who i 

¥ thankful for é help her 

them. Mrs. Elsie Dinkins 1320 Campbell Street 
City, Missour!. 


BRANDON, DOROTHY.—The is to notify her rela- 
tives that she ig alive and in the best of health. 


° ename 


GREEN, badhce! bedearigeg 
U. 8 army, jor 


this magazine 
HARE, ADELLA MARIE, who married James Turner, 
a) see this will yor ease Write to mother I miss 
long constantly you, ud 1 erything 
lease write to me 
ees ETIAN.—He 
in . 


‘Thomas 
rk 


James, 
MEACHAM, 


Twenty 
estion 


Lt ESLIE 
*rapeut 


eclated 
VAN SETE RS, 
ite pon m, Ve 
tage 1 nt est tol 
ire t! magazine 
FRIENDS oon SHIPMATES 
r I t 


lsew! 


JENNIE 


MURRAY, JOHN.—-His 


‘bout fifteen year wher 


segs st DANIEL LEROY 
olor < ) 


PHILLIPS, SYDNEY M 
c t Was n ye 


ast hi i 
write to Mrs 
Minneapolis. 





















KIRKPATRICK, CHARLES P.—He was last heard of in 


.~ bod — or Fifth Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ogle- 
Fy Georgia, in February, 1918. He is about five feet 


tall, with brown eyes and a dark complexion, 
native of Tennessee Also DEWEY CA 

che: of medium build, with blue 
the 109th Or 
Ne ows, Virginia, and wa 


Inance Detach 
st be ard of in 








April, 19 Thes i requested to write to their old 
amy pa this magazile 
STOPECK, Bese’. She was last heard from in Tampa, 
Florida, } y 4, 1916 Also, Mrs. F. K. POAGE, who 
la- waa last | a of in San Antonlo fexas, in September 
1916 4 one knowing their address will do a favor by 
writing z either f them see this they are asked 
to commur A with Tex tre his magazine 








SAARINEN JOHN ALEXANDER.- About sixteen years 
t i og tt 











t ‘nited States, and his family 
2 heard 1 since that time He is about thirty- 
a i Id, and dark-brown eyes His 
2 ve him and will be grateful for 


sation that will assist her in her search Suoma 
tre of this magazine 


GALT, ane ard Aa to served in the Canadian army, and 
t is be 10W in Brooklyn He is asked to 
me send | ir ak his old friend, H. E. J., care of the 
Bridgeport News. Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


ms ADA HARRY N.—Ile ia about thirty-seven years oid, 
) fire yur inches in he ight with dark-brown hair and 
left Suffield the sping of 1909 
for Jc town, or James Any information 
that will help to know whett er he is dead or alive, or 
hat 1 Jead to eommunicating with him, w.ll be appre- 
lated by G. R. H., care of this magazine 








he is 














HORTON, W. €E., his wife, and daughter He is tn.‘?- 





























ght ye old, his wife thirty-two, and hig daughter 
8 seventeen They were last geen in Oakland, California. 
d Information as to their present whereabouts is wanted by 
4 a friend, who will greatly appreciate any assistance in find- 
ls ng them J. H. Henry, 836 Rialto Street, Venice, Cali 
rhia 
to FARLEY, MICHAEL J.—He was last beard of in 1917, 
at when * Was released from a private sanitarium for the 
ft pronounced cured He lived most of his life in 
it and at one time lived on Steuben Street, that 
{ Any one knowing bis whereabouts will do a favor 
y y Writing to Mrs. Marie Stanhope, 218 St. Feliz Street 
; Brooklyr New York. 
5 ee. namin S.—He was last seen in Ogden, Utah, 
. and to go to Salt Lake City His old chum 
would be trad to hear from m, and hope if he sees 
this, that he will write. Gec kK. A 
d 
: JACKSON, HARRY.—He was lest heard of about fifteen 
t ars ago, when he 1 Eas . Street, South 
5 Bostor Massa He ! w between twenty- 
f wo a i Amy r + bim will be 
at 8. Nickerson, care of this maga 
r NEILL, LILLY and GEORGE.—Your brother James would 
° to hear from you. James Neill, Box 406, Middletown, 
. New York, care of Henry Brunning 
viphkie DAVID.—He was in Montreal, Canada, in 1895 
ci later y one wi has n him 
r who | iim lately and can tell. where is now 
] 1 avor by sending his address to » Wil- 
! e of this magazine. 
BAKER, hat de fe FREDERICK.—In the year 1857 I was 
taken from uladelphia by a man named Alexander Husk 
and wit He traveled all over the Southern and 
West t into the army at Duquoin 
1 in 1866, he abandoned me, 
Three ry » they t me, the woman told me 
at © name was Henry Frederick Baker Any 
c nding my relative or in getting any i 
f mn I w be gladly received Henry 
B r, ca 
JFAY MARGARET, s born at 


r Avenue, 











ue ppose ) 
I . Nebr a, in 19 H 
telative of a fr ‘ t who 

are of this magazine 

WENDLER WILLIAM | 0.—H forty-two years old 
about six et tall, and was last heard from in 1916 In 
New York City He is a piano tuner or salesmar flis 
sister will be crateful for any news of him Mr Adele 

7 > Nip feenrt? 2+ vy 
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HUCKEBOY, MRS. JOHNNIE MAE.—She was last heard 
of on October 1, 1919, at Lamison, Alabama. She is twenty- 
one years old, five feet three imches in height, and has 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a falr complexion. Any news 
of her will be gratefully received by her family *lease 
write to W. E. Northeutt, Koute 6, Dublin, Texas. 


WILLIAMSON, MAY.—She was last seen in Browns- 
ville, Texas, on June 3, 1915 She is about five feet seven 
ne he tall, weigl one hi forty pounds, Is about 
twenty-eight years old hair A. G, William 
son, care of this mag 

SIMON, LIZZIE.—She was born in Boonville 
and left there about 1901 Her father’s name 
tick,. and she had a sister Lucy Any one wh 
their address will do a favor by sending it to H 
609 West Madison Street, Chicago, Mlinols 


NOTICE.—If my “LITTLE BROTHER” sees this will 
he please write to Dad, so that he can write to him. ; 
H 











JOHNSON, ALBERT ANDREW —He was a captain 
the 122nd Imfantry, Camp Green, in August, 1918 A 
friend who has d from him since Christmas, 1918 
» wrote Somewhere in Frauce,"’ would be 
lad to get news of him 8S. V., care of this magazine 


SHAW, STEPHEN HENRY. He eame to the United 
‘tates from England ir His wife and daughter Ne 
M a 

















l followed later They lived in Holyoke, } husett 

and various other places His wife and your ughte 

Rosie, died after returning to England in 1887 zr Nel 
r Man 





lie with her maternal grandparents in Salford, 

t She will be grateful to any one who can give her 
ation about her father, as she does not know whether 
he is living or dead. Mrs. E. L. Lomas, care of this maga- 


zine 








. yur letter received. Everything is O. K 
Come when you see this—C, B 





VICTOR F.—You are asked to get in communication with 
our wife and baby girl.—Gertrude. 


ANDERSON, DAVID A. He was born in Kewanee, Il- 
linois 1883, and was st heard from at Vancouver Inlet, 
British Columbia, in 1908. He was trapping at that time 
and is supposed to have met with a fatal accident. but as 
his body was mever found, his relatives belleve that he 








still alive. His father is dead and his mother was seventy 
five years old tn January David was her baby boy and 
he longs to see him again He was about six feet tall 


nd of a light complexion Any information will bring foy 
to his mother’s heart. Please write to his sister, Mrs. E 
Breckeen, care of this magazine 


WISDAHL, SIVERT and NILS.—They came from N¢ 
vay many years ago, and lived somewhere in Minnesota 
intil fifteen years agc when their sister last heard from 
them Their ney shew we Fouled be glad to hear from his uncles 
or to get news of them from army ene who has known them 
S. E. H., care of this magazine 





BRIERLY, WILLIAM HAIGH. He was last heard of in 
Toronto, Canada, ten or eleven years ago His mother, who 
is getting old, is now In ing come from Old 
ham, tag and would be very Paced ‘ful for any news of 
her son 1¢@ should see this, she hopes he will write 
Mrs. Ellen "hae. eare of this magazine 





from in 1887 it was 
man named Mays 
re City Hosp 
days old would 
She woul also 
Ww O'Brien, 
Frank and 
M. O'B 


REIS, SUSANNA. 
uid that she was 
daughter, who 
Joseph, Missouri 
v glad to hear som ing 
like to hear from the followir 
(‘Mickey’), Mrs. R. O. I 
Peyton, Thomag Jennings 
are of this magazine 


SPIES, ARTHUR and FLORENCE, formerly 
Michigan. Their father, Edward, a helr m 
were both killed in an accident 
are asked to write to the administra 
estate August Lottner, 80913 W 
Michig 


iy hedges GEORGE. 


and brown eyes 

























ahoma about ! 
glad to hear f i 
o can give her 
Mrs. Effie McR 
INGRAM, THOMAS 
the war-risk department 
ars old He v r 
vania, in Febru tt 





received y 
magazine, 


HANSON, MARTIN J.—He was last heard of at Fair 
fleld, Montana, in 1916 He is about thirty years old, five 











feet ten inches tall, w hs about one undred and sixty- 
five » is, has gray and is slightly bald. Lis left 
arm is crooked on account of a fractur He may be known 
by name of Hanlon Any information about him will 
be 5 i ansop, Sidney 











Missing Department 









DADDY BILLIE.—I shal! have to sacrifice the baby if I YOUNG, JAMES N., formerly first Meutenant, Co, § 
do not hear from you. Please write.—Jerry. 364th Infantry Any one knowing his whereabouts will do 
a favor by municating with Jack Hutchison, Jr, care 
HODGKINS, WARREN L.—tHe is the son of James H. of this magazine , 
and Carrie E. Hodgkins and was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusett s, on October 7, 1898. He joined the navy in Boe- PETITO, SAM.—He is of Italian b 





























venty- 
on October 11, 1915, and was last heard from in Phila- four yeurs o five feet seven inches ’ 4 
hia in 1918 His mother and sister are greatly wor- hair. His name is Salvatore, | he is Sim 
about him and will be most grateful to aay one who Any inforn that will help to know t ad 
gi them some news of him Please write to his sis- dress will tly appreciated by his Fra 3 
Alice, care of this magazine care of this mag r 
BARNES, DAISY A.-~-About 1874 she is supposed to have CLARK, CLARENCE. Iu 1912 he was staying with his 
married & man named McCulley. and a son was born te aunt, r3. e Johusurn, in ludianapolis, and left there 
them Her husband left to go West and was never heard to go to New lie is now thirty-nine years old, end | 
fr gain She has a father living In Ohio. Any wmfor- has dark eyes dark complexion His cousin Myrtle 
nr that will help to tind her family will be greatly would be very t hear fror him or from ar ne 
appreciated by H. L. Burns, 737 Central Aveneo, Los An- who can give His father’s name ‘ 
seles, California, Clark Mrs. Route 11, Box T3A rion 
Indiana 
DAVE gage first name not known He was born tn 
Buffalo Yor! in 18 and was one of seven chil- OPINSKY, ADREW GAZICK.—He is thirty-eight years 
dren of a New’ York Stz rs farmer Ue married Sarah old, about five feet nine hes tall. with « f tnut 
! of Ionia, Michigan, and had a son, horn hair and blue eyes On left cheek is a sma « 
or 4 1884, and adopted by a prosperous Chi- mole His last known was 25 Broadwa Union- 
j H 8 anxious to get news of his parents, town, Pennsylvania il would be glad to get 
of any other children, if there were any, and of their near news of him Mrs. So hun, care of this magazin 





est relatives. He would also like to know of what line of 
Davenports they belonged to Information will be very , CLOUD, ge C.—-Hia present address is w 
ne 


t 
gratefully appreciated H. Mc. Davenport, eare of this is daughter Cloud re of this mag 
esenadoetiat HOLMAN, MRS. BERTHA She 
THE DOCTOR CAMPBELL TRIO.—Will the two mem- Years old, five feet two inches - 















bers of the Doctor Campbell and Twister Trio communicate hair and blue eyes She has ar . - ae the pire ter 

at once with the other one F., care of thig magazine — sh eas ital to. { - 
+] ’ ! t ’ 01 " 
oper an received to letters sent 

HARDEN, LAURA JANE.—She was last heard of at  GPeration. No an ‘of ' ve 

North Platte, Nebraska, about fift years aco, with her res : ae and 

two ct Na Turney and Clare Hier parents are now piven Beh ol " ee 

! . q ! gt ’ tiry lease write J. M 

old and ving greatly about their missing daughter her through thi . pea 


care of this magazine 





and any informat that will help them - get in touch 
with her again would make them vers hapr Please write 


to her brother, G. N. McCracken, Warner, Aiberta a, Cana peer RA. MRS. EMMA.—THler maiden name was 


! : ae ae he was in Califor 
ld d 


























ler * ! 1 . € iT to 
CALDWELL, ROY.—Tlo ta twenty-one years old, five feet sins : she cae: We Ger Suen 
nine — a half inches tall, heavily built. and has dark ca , r 5 of f her f y De 
hair @ was last heard from in September, 1920, at ‘Apger, 4540 Gratz Street *hiladelphia ett 
which time he was in St Marie Tdaho, where he had been ook Mary a apna’ anny: Eee i ile ci lia 
ryved by the De Winton Lumber Company Any tin- . ‘ 
on shout him will be gratefully received by Hl. P. JAMES JES maiden Bame 
Caldwell, 182 Booth Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada Was Owens 1 nesota about 
y e ‘ rea 
PANSY, who married a man named INMAN at Wrock- + eg pelt by r son 
ead, Long Island, in the early pert of 1918. is asked to RG. J ‘ ft 
write to an old friend L. Crane are of this ma in ‘ 
e< el ’ ' r | 
MURPHY, MOISE, who. whe last heard of. was at- Ans, fae ae we . : or "wan ia tt i 
tending Miss Dows’ schoo! at Briarcliff, New York. is asked } i co 1 ’ a. or dd 4 ( 
to write to a friend, W. E. B., care of this magazine When | hi living in Prov ° 
sland Any | tlon it n ut tatly apywe- 
Ri cp maga LIND, “ wen » Lafitte, Indiana bout ait i by A. C. Pedersen, Koute B, Box 369, Reedley. Ca 
s ago, ORN, jim MALKEN, BILL, fornia 
B. "G. HANLAN, ‘and tw girls, MARY and ANNIE wees 
one who knows anything of t ple will do a WATSO i his wife eLieee ETH s 
favor by writing tw H. B 132 North Wall he ty from 1910 te 
Paris, Texas A t t will lead t ad 
will be eatly a 
ot dpa T, ROBERT LEE He is a barber and left his t WwW. } Fox 1 ind | 
h on of August, 1920, to look fur a location 
for rher shop, and has not been heard ef since. He 
hed f ’ », as he waa euite |} y EMM i ila 
with wife I ! only eight months 3 ‘ , nd ver | 
and he left a sor n and s wife is in any of her ia ster ollie, w 
1 of her hust i 4 Oo will help her to find would be now t rt v 
t will earn her Rose Zurowalt : help her 1 ar r ae: 7 
of t magazine 1 ed ow grat 1 Ge a 
, u 


MONTGOMERY, Ww. A. Hie is a railroad man 1 waa 
t V iver in 1 4 














a t heard fr nw ter McCAUL, ,PET ER lle vy born tn New York 
Id be t i T and 31 rd n § anna nia y 
yi tll, Box 8 informat t h tly reciated | 3 
he r i t J i 1, 316 Webst t 
O'NEIL, JESS rd of Waco. Texas 
Lé al » ¥ Ore- 
k Was a C any abo will be KIMBELL JULIUS, whose he vas in s rn Ca 
x received by a friend ws is » < 3 maga fornia »ig t x ’ t ire of i 
zine tec Mary, « M D. a \ ' would like to hear 
f ! 1 i ? 1 A i \ ( 
BAILEY, MRS non and h : ~~ 
the were last heard from they CARBIN I t y 1s f \ 
4 M 5 Was the si he ¢ 3 of ‘ ance r ‘rT ver r 
Li url Pr Kagland My t ‘ ! Car? + 
at othr J live vas " 
be ead he w ' 1 t 
‘ 1-2 Kanawt i \ acily 1 
et I M il A RK 1.nb 1OB 0 J 
HALL, DOCTOR W. W.—Whx CRABR. KATMURYN FE ¥ i 1 Rose + ld ° 
living i eston, Missouri, an to from 4 t t I e City 
estal I elf sour I . 4 os this . 
ti \ Kentucky 
e hundred and y MORONEY, CORNELIUS.— He left Adair, Ireland, about 
r t t very i i e nd é fair con x hi. fort : ' r | £ r ¥ Id " ) r 
Any information regard gy his 4 ent whereabouts v be f ‘a give her v f 
4 most gratefully received by his ter, Virginia II 715 M \ M ‘ f tl wazir 
East Church Street, Jacksonvill I la 
TAYLOF ILLIA H is a ex -soldier. H f r 
CALAHAN.—Pilease @ home if you care anythi ahout we e «led to from him, a wants him to 
your mother She ts very ill, and las received the Ist t if t i there T. J .Taylor, 636 Mary Ave 
sacraments. Rat New M 























Learn at Home! 
Employers everywhere are looking for skilled drafts- 
men. They are offering splendid salaries, and still good | 
positions are always open. 
No line offers greater opportunity for advancement. Drafting 
itself not only commands good pay, but it is the first step toward 


in Mechanical or Structural Engineering or Architecture. 


——<——= «= =—TEAR OUT HERES — —— —— ae pee oe 











success 


BOX 3008.-C 
Explain, without obligating me, 
tion, or in the subject, bes 
(J MECHANICAL DRAFTING 

LISTRUCTURAL DRAFTING 
JSH 
jt 


in which you can learn right at 
home in spare time. For 29 years 
the International Correspondence |) 
Schools have been giving men and 
women just the training they need 
for success in Drafting and more 
than 200 other subjects. 


P DRAFLING 
PRICAL DRAFTING 
PLECTI’L DRAFT'G 


IP 
LEC 
Gl 
JSHEET METAL DRAFTING 
Oo DROW ER MAKE Dr AFTING 
RIDGE DRAE TNS 
‘a MAC HINE DESIG 
LEC TRIC Al ENG INEFR 


jt lectric Wiring 
) Telegraph Engineer 


f Ele tric Lighting and Railwys. 


how IT can qual 
re which I mark 


There i IS an easy delightful way TINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA. 
ify for the posi- 


SALESMANSHIP 


JADVERTISING 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATING 


_ Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
} Private 


Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
IRAFEIC MANAGER 


| H ; ; : : Telephone Work \Railway Accountant 
undreds of thousands have stepped nto | }] MECHANICAL ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 
’ ] iM Si P t Co 10n School Subjects 
good positions through I. C. S. help, but never Gea Engle Gnerting Mathematics. = 
CIVIL SERVICE 


as now. 


Choose th 


Surveying and Mapping 

Ss! VTIGNARY ENG INEER 
co HITEC! 

ntractor iyi aca 


grime 
CIVIL ENG INEER 
wel | 


e opportunities so great 
Let the I.C.S. he!p you. work 


Concrete Bui 





























<<[Wiite name and address here = 


AL TOMORBRILES 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt 


you like best in the coupon below, then mark Bee ciurel Ranioues he bang Spanish 
and mail it today. “his doesn’t obligate you | fone Poultry Kals ‘es | hecbiog 
in the least and it will bring you information ! ., 

tha may Start you on a successful career. ao t di 

This is your chance. Don’t let it slip by. 4 street 

Mark and mail this coupon now. | onan " 


= 
Down 


Brings You This Dregg 


ik Satin and 
Georgette 


Richly Embroidered 


Send only $1.00 with the coupon for this 
dress. Money back if you ask for it. This 
stunning dress is a big special bargain. Supply 
limited. Send the coupon now. 


Charming frock splendidly designed in a combina- 
tion of Silk Satin and Georgette. Waist part is 
fine satin, modeled in becoming circular neck 
effect and richly embroidered in both front and 
back. Sleeves and overskirt are Silk Georgette, 
edged with folds of satin. Overskirt is elaborately 
embroidered, while beneath is a lining of service- 
able tussah silk. Dropskirt is satin to match waist. 
Furnished in Navy Blue, Black or Brown. Sizes 4 
to 44 and Misses 16 to 20. Give color wented, also 
bust, belt, hip and length measurement. _ Order by 
No. S-35, $1.00 down, $3.20 monthly. Total price 
reduced to $19.95. 


6 Months to Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. Dress well and pay in 
small monthlysums. Anything in¢ lothing and shoes 
for men, women andchildren. No charge for credit. 


n 


This special bargain sent on approval. Don't miss 
this cut-price sale. If you don’t keep it you are not 
out a penny. Send coupon with a $1.00 P. O. order or 
a dollar bill. Mail the coupon now. 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1245, West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois ' 
I lose $1.%. Send Silk Satin and H 
Georgette Dress, No. 8-35. Color 





n return it and get my pay- 
cial cut pr 9.95, y 
y 





ly payments 





